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I canyor help feeling that at the very outset of this lecture an apology 
is due on my part for venturing to address an audience in the theatre 
of this Institution upon the very diflicult, though interesting, subject 
of ancient naval tactics. For, in order that such a theme may be 
properly handled, three things are requisite: Ist, classical know- 
ledge; 2ndly, a practical acquaintance with seamanship and naval 
construction ; 3rdly, leisure; and of these three the two latter have 
fallen to my lot in but very scanty proportions. Hence the sketch 
that I am about to offer you will present many imperfections and 
omissions both to scholars and to nautical men; but the time that has 
been spent upon it will not have been wholly unfruitful, if by it, 
perchance, some member of the illustrious naval profession, who may 
happen to have both learning and leisure at his command, shall be 
induced to study this question, and throw light upon its many ob- 
scurities. 

The subject before us is that of ‘‘ Ancient Naval Tactics;” but, having 
regard to its vastness and complexity, it will be as well at once to 
introduce some limitations, so that we may not attempt an impossible 
task in sixty minutes. By ancient, therefore, we will understand Greek 
and Roman—dismissing altogether those interesting questions con- 
cerning the Assyrian, Phoenician, Egyptian, and Carthaginian navies, 
which might well form the subject of a separate discourse. Of the 
Greeks and Romans we shall find ourselves compelled to give most 
attention to the former, not only as presenting us with the best infor- 
mation, but as being in virtue of their seafaring habits, their con- 
structive skill, and their tactical intelligence, facile principes in the 
naval art. 

With these limitations, the consideration of ancient naval tactics will, 
in the first place, involve an inquiry into the character of the principal 
tactical units of which an ancient fleet was composed, their gradual 
development, their construction, and propulsion. Secondly, we shall 
find ourselves called to notice the weapons of offence with which these 
| tactical units were armed, and especially the ram which has, owing to 
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recent developments, a peculiar claim upon our attention. Thirdly, 
we shall come to tactics proper; minor tactics, as exhibited in the 
handling of a single vessel, and grand tactics, as illustrated by such 
instances as we have of the disposition and manoeuvring of fleets. 
Lastly, we may draw a comparison between the fleets of ancient and 
modern times, their tonnage, their power of propulsion, and the number 
of men employed. 

Of these divisions of the subject, the first will more than occupy 
our time to-day; but I trust, through the kindness of the Council, 
that I may have an opportunity of dealing with the remainder at no 
very distant date. 

The subject of ancient galleys is one which, as is well known, has a 
literature of its own. We can but briefly glance at this. A mere 
enumeration of the names of the authors who have expended their 
toil and their acumen upon it would cost us too long. The first, who, 
after the revival of letters undertook a treatise ‘ de re Navali,”’ was 
the Ambassador at Venice of the French king Francis the First, the 
Chevalier de Baif. No doubt, the sight of the grand galleys that 
thronged the blue waters of the Queen of the Adriatic suggested 
this work to him; but it also started him with prejudices as 
regards form and construction which made him labour to prove that 
impossible which the clear testimony of the ancients undoubtedly 
affirms. Once introduced to literate Europe, the subject, owing to its 
interesting character and obvious perplexities, became a favourite with 
the learned, and we find many great names attached to treatises upon 
it. Our own Sir Henry Savile, Provost of Eton, the great Scaliger, 
Scheffer of Upsala, Meibom of Amsterdam, and Isaae Vossius, 
are among those who, in the seventeenth century, entered the lists of 
the literary tournament “de re Navali.” Of all these it may be said 
with truth that while each in his turn criticised the faults of his pre- 
decessors he fell into errors no less great himself; not, indeed, in most 
cases from want of learning, or of industry, or of literary insight, but 
chiefly because the data dealt with were insufficient, and the whole 
approached from the theoretical and not from the practical side. 

During the last century, and indeed up to the last twenty 
years, Scheffer’s treatise “‘de re Militari Navali” remained the best 
text book on the subject. Montfaucon in his “ L’Antiquité Expliquée ” 
gives some illustrations from the column of Trajan and the church 
of San Lorenzo, two of which have been enlarged for this lecture. 
With this exception there is nothing concerning our subject in the 
last century that calls for notice, except the ingenious and practical 
attempt of a countryman of our own, General Melvill, who caused, 
in the year 1773, a model of a quinquereme to be erected against a 
high wall behind his house in Pulteney Street, in which we are 
told that he “performed the motions of rowing with some Officers 
of both the iand and sea service, and all agreed, as well as one 
of His Majesty’s chief ship-builders, who had come to inspect 
it, that such and no other must have been the construction of the 
ancient galleys.” Though we cannot quite endorse this opinion, since 
the side of the quinquereme in question appears to have been at a very 
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improbable angle (45°) to the water, yet we may say that the gallant 
General’s attempt was certainly the most sioeunatel of those that 
have hitherto been made. In the present century Mr. John Howell, 
about the year 1826, construc ted a trireme for the Edinburgh Society 
of Antiquaries. Of late years the subject has been handled with 
ability by Mr. Smith of Jordan Hill, whose solution, however, is found 
to conflict with the evidence of antiquity; and with plausibility by 
M. Jal, the author of the ‘‘ Glossaire Nautique,” and of two volumes on 
“ Archéologie Navale.” M. Jal’s knowledge of medieval shipping 
renders both these works extremely valuable, but his imperfect know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin makes his conjectures as to ancient galleys 
misleading. It is very unfortunate that the trireme constructed at 
Paris by the order of the late Emperor Napoleon, under the superin- 
tendence of the very eminent uaval architect M. Dupuy de Lome, 
should have been built in accordance with the ideas of one whose 
interpretations of the ancient authors are at fault. 

The honour of having solved many, if not most of the difficulties 
which have perplexed so many eminent men, must be given to the 
illustrious German scholar Boeckh, and his pupil Dr. Graser, who in 
an exhaustive treatise ‘“‘de re Navali” has elucidated satisfactorily 
the most knotty points of this ancieut problem. The discovery at 
Athens in the year 1834 of a number of inscriptions which proved 
to be inventories of galleys and their gear, belonging to the dockyard 
at the Peirzus, dating from a period not long subsequent to the close 
of the Peloponnesian War, was an event of the utmost importance in 
the history of our subject. These authentic documents of the Athenian 
Admiralty, when elucidated by the vast erudition and great critical 
ability of the author of the “ Public I “conomy of Athens,” and by the 
practical sagacity and genuine enthusiasm of ‘his learned pupil Graser, 
have shed a flood of licht upon the whole question of the construction 
of ancient ships of war. 

Would it be out of place here to express a hope that as we have 
now the data upon which such a work could be undertaken with a 
prospect of success, funds and enthusiasm may be forthcoming now 
as they were a hundred years ago, and another attempt be made to 
reproduce the Attic trireme as 1t was in the days of Phormion or of 
Chabrias ? 

But we must hasten on to describe such a trireme, premising that 
we shall find but little help in the representations that remain to us on 
the coins, pottery, bas-reliefs, or pictures of antiquity. In the case 
of coins the scale is so small that but little can be gathered as to detail, 
though this field is not altogether barren with regard to the com- 
parison of types of vessels of different epochs and localities. In the 
other representations the treatment is for the most part so conven- 
tional, and so devoid of perspective that but a few things can be 
le: arnt. The artist has generally been, as in the case of the representa- 
tions on the cclumn of Trajan, anxious solely to pourtray the figures 
of men and animals to advantage, the accessories, whether ships or 


houses, being treated in an arbitrary manner, and dwarfed out of 


all proportion. Still these representations are interesting as pre- 
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serving certain records of detail, and we shall find them useful for 
reference from time to time. 

It is important to observe that the ancient ship of war was an 
improvement on the pirate vessel, just as the piratical craft itself 
Was an improvement on the original merchant galley, and made 
with a view to superior speed and handiness. The trader, built to 
earry goods, was broad of beam and slow of speed, and gradually, 
as heavier weights were to be transported, ceased to depend upon 
oars, and trusted to sails for locomotion. The predatory instincts 
of mankind were not slow to equip theanselves with craft fitted so 
as to be speedy enough to overtake the sluggish merchant-man, 
and at the same time roomy enough to stow away their ill-gotten 
gains. Not that in early times such gains were looked upon as ill- 
gotten. The Robin Hoods of the sea, whom we should deem cut- 
throat villains, were merry gentlemen in their own estimation, and 
in that of their neighbours, bold buccaneers, who were not ashamed 
of their profession. But the fact that they were enemies of civilisa- 
tion was also patent, and the necessity of putting them down became 
more manifest as the advantages of commerce and free maritime 
intercourse were more generally appreciated. The mythological eleva- 
tion to the judicial bench in the infernal regions of Minos, King of Crete, 
had perhaps, if we may venture a conjecture on such a subject, its 
origin in the stern justice with which that monarch repressed piracy, 
and the sense of the benefit that resulted to mankind from his 
efforts. He is mentioned by Thucydides as the first possessor of a 
fleet in Greek waters, and the historian tells us that he used it in 
establishing his Thalassoeraey, or maritime dominion, by putting 
down the pirates. To this end, and thus early was the Greek ship of 
war elaborated. It is easy to see that the point in which it would be 
made to excel its pirate foes would be swiftness, and that this swift- 
ness would be attained by construction with a view to carrying 
nothing but the crew and the necessary provisions and armament. 
Iience the ship of war was known as the “long ship” par excellence. 
Centuries, however, were necessary to perfect its construction. The 
ships of the Homeric period, long after Minos, were still undecked, 
except at the bow and_ stern, where they had jighting decks. 
We hear nothing in Homer of the ram, or of the distinction between 
rowers and seamen and marines, which is so marked at a later period. 

In the simpler early vessel any increase in the number of oars 
necessitated au increase in the length of the ship, till at last a 
limit was reached, when a loss of handiness in turning out- 
weighed the possible advantage of increased speed. Hence the in- 
vention of banks of oars; an invention by which the necessary 
distance of the * interscalmium,”’ or space between the rowers’ benches 
could be subdivided and utilised in such a manner that the oars 
might be doubled or trebled in number within the same horizontal 
space, and yet not clash together when worked in time. In order to 
comprehend better the principle upon which this improvement was 
etfected, it must be understood from the first that, so far as we know, 
the ancients never, at any rate until late Roman times, employed more 
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than one man to anoar. The construction of the Venetian galleys,— 
whether “ alla scaloccio,” in which long handled oars were worked by a 
number of men placed on successive steps rising inboard towards 
tle centre of the vessel, or ‘alla zenzile,” in which the space of 
the interscalmium was subdivided by oars with handles of different 
lengths, so that the rower of the longest oar sat nearer amidship 
than his neighbour—was unknown to the ancients. Nor would 
it have suited their requirements in the long ships which had but 
a narrow space along the centre of the vessel, which they could 
not afford to lose. Accordingly, we find first among ancient ships 
single-banked galleys of 20, 39, 50, and up to 100 oars each, 
in which the usual interscalmium of two cubits gives us a con- 
jectural ground for estimating their length. These are all embraced 
under the term of ‘‘ moneres,”’ or “‘ monocrota,”’ as striking the water 
with one beat. The first improvement upon this was the construction 
of the bireme which if we are to believe Pliny, is due to the Hry- 
threans, Ionian Colonists of Asia Minor. If anything is to be inferred 
from this, it is that the first step in the improvement of the con- 
struction of galleys came from the eastern and not the western side 
of the A%gean, and in all probability was of Phoenician origin. * (2 
west que le premier pas qui coute,” is a familiar and true proverb, 
and the invention does not deserve the slight notice which has been 
taken of it in ancient authors. When once the principle upon which 
increased power could be obtained by increasing the number of oars 
without lengthening the ship was discovered, it was easy to develop it, 
and it is worthy of notice that though the biremes gave place to triremes 
in the seventh century before Christ they ultimately survived them, and 
in the seventh century after Christ were in use when such a thing 
as a trireme was hardly to be seen. In like manner they in turn 
disappeared while their predecessors, the monocrota, survived. But to 
this growth and decay and its analogy in modern time, we may have 
to refer later on. 

By whom the trireme was invented we know not. Probably by the 
Phoenicians, for there is a statement in the Stromata of Clement of 
Alexandria that the Sidonians were the inventors. All we are told hy 
Thucydides is that the Corinthians were the first who built triremes 
in Greece, and farther, that an eminent naval constructor of Corinth, 
Aminocles by name, did not contine his skill to the limits of his own 
country, but built four of these new ships-of-war for the Samians, of 
which event he fixes the date at about 30U years before the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, or about 7U0 B.c. ° 

At this point we may proceed, taking Graser as our authority, to 
describe as briefly as possible, the principles of construction and pro- 
pulsion in the ease of the trireme and quinquereme, so that we may 
have some definite idea of the character of the vessels employed when 
we proceed to consider the naval tactics of the Greeks and Romans. 

And first we must call attention to the fact that two classes of 
vessels appear to have been employed, distinguished by the name of 
‘“ Aphract,” unfenced, or “ Cataplract,” fenced, according as the 
rowers of the upper tier were protected or exposed. Both classes were 
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decked and floored, but the “‘ Aphract” class carried their decks and 
flooring lower than the ‘ Cataphract,” so that in them the rowers of 
the upper tier were visible above the side of the vessel; this is dis- 
tinctly seen in the bireme and trireme, given by Montfaucon from the 
Column of Trajan. 

We have also an instance of the transitional form between the two 
classes, in the fragment of a bas-relief of an Attic trireme of which a 
cast is to be seen in the British Museum, and of which a sketch after 
Michaelis is given here. 

You will remember that the disposition of the banks of oars was the 
problem to be solved, and that the object of arranging the oars in 
banks was to economise horizontal space, thus obtaining an increase in 
the number of oars without having to lengthen the vessel. Now, the 
rowers of the upper tier were called, from the elevated beneh on which 
they sat, Thrawte; those of the middle tier Zyyite, from the zyga 
or benches, which, in the Aphract class of vessels, traversed the 
whole breadth of the ship and bore the deck ; those of the lower tier 
Thalamite, trom the thalamus or chamber in which (below the zyga 
in the Aphract class) they plied their oar. These names remained 
the same for the upper, middle, and lower tiers, even when the 
invention of Cataphract ships with high decks and more banks of 
oars than three, had altered the conditions of construction. The 
Aphract ships had their flooring one foot below the water line and 
the deck tive feet above it. 

Atter the battle of Actium, which was won by the use of the 
light Liburnian biremes, which were Aphract, the Romans seem to 
have built most of their vessels after what was then considered the 
new, but was in reality the old fashion. Previous to that date, from 
the time of the invention by the Thasians of this system, all the larger 
vessels of war used by both Greeks and Romans were Cataphract. 

In the Cataphract trireme, the space allowed for ach oarsman 
was, according to Graser, eight square feet per man, and this propor- 
tion was observed in the larger vessels up to the octireme. In vessels 
with ten or more banks of vars the proportion allowed seems to have 
been reduced to seven square feet per man. We know from a passage 
in Cicero that the space was so completely filled and so densely 
crowded, that there was not room for an additional man. 

The rowers in all classes of banked vessels sat in the same vertical 
plane, the seats ascending in a line obliquely inclined towards the stern 
ot the vessel. Thus in the trireme, the Thranite was nearest to the 
stern of the set of three to which he belonged. Next behind and some- 
what below him sat his Zygite, and behind and below the Zygite, the 
Thalamite. The vertical distance between the seats belonging to the 
same set was 2 feet, the horizontal distance 1 foot. The seat itself 
was from 9 to 12 inches broad. The lowest rank used the shortest 
oars, and the difference of the length of the oar in-board was provided 
for by the outward curvature of the ship’s side. The oar ports were 
vertically 1 foot 3 inches below the handle of the oar when the blade 
was just touching the water. The lowest or Thalamite oar ports were 
> feet above the water. The Zygite oar ports were 43, the Thranite 
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5} feet above the water. The vertical distance between the oar ports 
was but 15 inches, the distance obliquely measured on the ship’s side 
21 inches. Hach oar port was protected by the ascoma or leather bag 
which fitted close over the oar, closing the aperture without impeding 
the action of the oar. 

The seats of the rowers were supported on benches, three feet long, 
or thereabouts, which ran from the ship’s side to beams which rose 
from the floor, and reached up to the under surface of the deck. 
These beams were inclined at an angle of 64° towards the stern, and 
were at a distance of four feet apart. They were technically called 
the Dinphragma. This Diaphragma, viewed from inside the vessel, 
presented the appearance of a succession of staircases, the steps of 
which were the benches between it and the ship’s side. The space 
between the Diaphragmata, on either side constituted that part of the 
vessel in which stood the masts, and in which stowage was possible. It 
was in the Attic trireme seven feet wide. ‘This arrangement is clearly 
shown by the model of a section of a Greek trireme which we have 
here, for which we are indebted tv the intelligent and patient labour 
and constructive skill of a present Etonian, Mr. Chambers. 

The length of the oars used in the trireme has been calculated 
as follows. We know from the Attic tables the length of the oars 
used by the seamen or supernumerary oarsmen when there was need. 
These were the longest in the trireme, and they varied from 13 feet 
6 inches to 14 feet 3 inches in length. 

The Thranite oars must have been nearly of the same length, but 
could not have exceeded 14 feet under any circumstances. 

The Zygite oars were 105 feet. The Thalamite 73 feet. 

The rowers where the space of eight square feet was allowed per 
man had a vertical space of 1 foot 3 inches allowed for the rise and 
depression of the handle in rowing, and a space horizontally of 2 feet 
6 inches for its forward and backward motion. It is, however, pro- 
bable that there was hardly any motion forward of the body, the work 
being done by falling backwards from the perpendicular. 

In all cases the vars used by the regular rowers preserved 
nearly the same proportion of one-third inboard to two-thirds out- 
board. 

The oars of the upper ranks projected at the point where they 
reached the water 2 feet 6 inches beyond those of the next lowest 
tier. 

In the case of the gigantic oars of the Tesseraconteres of Ptolemy, 
a vessel of the size of the ‘“ Agincourt,” we are expressly informed 
that the handles were weighted with lead, so as to bring the oar 
inboard and outboard nearly to an equilibrium. 

For the purposes of comparison I have appended a table showing 
the length of oars used in the different classes of ancient vessels, in 
the British Navy, and in the University and Eton eights. 

Let us now proceed to consider the construction of the vessel itself. 
In the Cataphract class, the floor was 1 foot above the water-line. 
Below this was the hold which contained a certain amount of ballast. 
Through the floor into the hold, the buckets for baling, or as we 
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should say the pumps, were worked, and that very constantly in ancient 
vessels, as the use of the word both by the poets and orators in meta- 
phors expressing Jabour and sorrow, amply attests. 

The keel (zpozis) of the early ancient ship appears to have had consi- 
derable “camber.”’? Under this was a strong false keel (yéAvoua), which 
was very necessary in vessels that had frequently to be drawn up on 
the shore. Above the keel was the kelson (ép%o0yov, rolumba), into 
which the ends of the ribs were fastened. Above the kelson lay the 
(€evzépa tpoms) upper false keel in which the mast was stepped. The 
stem (oteipa) rose from the keel at ay angle of 69° to the water. 
Within was an apron (aXxis) giving solidity to the bows which had to 
stand the weight of the beak and its concussion. The stem was carried 
upwards and curved generally backwards above the forecastle, termi- 
nating in an ornament which was called the acrostolion (dxpoatoNoy), 
The sternpost rose at the same angle as the stem, and was carried high 
over the poop curving inwards, and finishing in the aplustre, an orna- 
ment which may be likened tc the feathers on the head of an angry 
cockatoo; and behind this curved backwards the cheniscus or goose 
head, symbolising the floating powers of the vessel. 

Round the hull of the vessel horizontally at about the level of the 
feet of each bank of rowers, stretched waling pieces (vomets), and 
in the case of the Attic triremes, these were again strengthened by 
long cables (t7oCuenaza), which were bound round the ship from stem 
to stern, and which tightened by shrinking when wet, gave additional 
security to the vessel, which from her length and narrowness was apt 
to strain much in bad weather. 

From the side of the vessel below the level of the thranitic bench 
projected the gangway (zapoéos, fori), for a space of 1 foot 6 inches, 
giving a passage of 3 feet in all. This was supported by (@caya) 
brackets fitted below and springing from the ribs of the vessel. The 
gangway was fenced in by an upright bulwark extending the whole 
length of the space occupied in the ship by the rowers. Here, in the 
* Parodus,” the (zepivew) seamen had their station in action as light- 
armed troops; who also, when needed upon sp.cial occasions, rowed as 
supernumerary oarsmen with the long oars already mentioned. 

The ribs of the vessel from the point where the bracket fitted to 
them, curved upwards and inwards to a height which was 10 inches 
above the heads of the thranitic oarsmen. Upon them at this 
height were placed the cross beams (o7pwzjpes), which supported the 
(xatastpwua) constratum or deck, which was thus a clear 3 feet above 
the gangway, allowing the marines (€7¢Sa7at) in action, free play for 
their javelins over the heads of the seamen in the Parodus. 

3eyond the space oceupied by the rowers, there was the Parexei- 
resia, a space of 11 feet in the bows and 14 feet at the stern, 
which included the («pia) fighting deck already noticed in the 
Homeric vessels. On either side of the main deck rose the cancelli, an 
open lattice work, and seen as such in the Aphract ships, but in 
the Cataphracts usually covered with hides, or with the (cilicium) 
goats hair curtains of that manufacture, at which St. Paul and Aquila 
and Priscilla used to labour working with their hands This served 
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both as a protection against the waves and to a certain extent against 
the darts of the enemy. 

At the bow and stern, towers, especially in the Roman vessels, were 
often erected which gave a vantage height from which to shower down 
missiles on an enemy’s deck. 

In very early times we find the elevated forecastle, of which the 
very name is significant, and which, in some cases, strikingly reminds 
us of the structure erected at the bows of the “ Devastation,” serving 
to protect the fore deck from the waves, and the crew and marines 
from a raking fire as they approached the enemy, 

On either side of the forecastle was figured the eye of the vessel, the 
centre of which was formed by an aperture which served as a hawse- 
hole. 

At the stern was a raised quarter-deck, on which was a kind of 
cabin or deck-house forming a shelter for the chief Officer and 
the helmsman. This quarter-deck was the sacred part of the ship. 
Here was the image of the patron god, not to be confused with the 
parasemon, or badge of the vessel figured near the bows. Behind 
the deckhonse rose the flag staff on which was hoisted the pennant 
(tenia) and probably in the case of the admiral’s ship, the red flag 
that was the signal for going into action, and such other signals as 
were from time to time required. 

On either side the bows catheads (éru7:ées) projected, which in the 
case of the earlier Athenian triremes seem to have been merely 
sufficient to hold the anchor. The Corinthians, however, who, as we 
have seen, were enterprising and clever shipwrights, by strengthening 
greatly these catheads, were able to receive a blow from the enemy’s 
ram in such a way as to inflict the damage they were intended to 
receive, an invention which cost the Athenians dear, both in the 
Corinthian Gulf and in the great harbour at Syracuse. 

Between the catheads, and in frent of the stem, projected two beams 
one above the other at some distance apart, headed generally with 
metal fashioned as a ram’s head, or the head of some other animal, 
which were called respectively tpoeuSo\cov and zpoenBoris. The purpose 
of these beams seems to have been to give a racking blow to any vessel 
pierced by the beak, which projected much further below, and thus to 
cause her to heel over and shake off, making it easier for the imping- 
ing vessel to disentangle herself by backing water. 

Underneath was the rostrum or beak, answering to that which we 
now call the ram, which was a long spur, and in the later periods 
usually divided into three teeth. Of this we shall speak more fully 
hereatter. 

The trireme was steered by two paddles or rudders, one on ei her 
side of the stern of the vessel, to the tillers of which, under the deck, 
was attached a rope, which, passing through a bleck on either side and 
over two wheels on the quarter-deck, enabled the helmsman to turn 
the two rudders which way he pleased by a single effort. 

In the mid space of 7 feet, which we have already mentioned, as 
lying between the Diaphragmata, stood the main, or great mast, which 
was square rigged, and before aud behind it the two acati, fore mast 
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and mizen mast, which carried lateen sails. The ancients, however, 
did not use sails in action, trusting then entirely to their oars, so that 
I will not enter further into the question of the rigging. 

We may now (for I fear that we are already surfeited with detail) 
briefly sum up the measurements of the trireme as calculated by 
Graser, so as to complete the picture of the vessel such as we may 
fairly imagine it to have been. 

The total length (exclusive of the beak, for which we must add 
nearly 10 feet), was 149 feet, of which 25 feet belong to the par- 
exeiresiz (11 to the bows and 14 to thé stern) and 124 feet to the 
space occupied by the rowers. 

The greatest breadth (which has been calculated in an ingenious 
manner from the thickness of the hawsers employed for anchoring the 
vessel, (a detail preserved to us in the Attic Tables) at the water line 
was 14 feet ; above, at the broadest part of the beam 18 feet, and with 
the gangways added 21 feet. The space between the Diaphragmata 
was 7 feet. 

The height of the deck in Cataphract ships above water was 11 feet. 
The draught, 8} feet. Total height, 193 feet. Thus leaving 105 feet 
for the hold. ‘lhe height of the aphract trireme from water to the 
top of the gunwale is calculated at 8 feet. The capacity of the Cata- 
phract trireme, calculated according to the modern formula of measure- 
ment gives 2324 tons. 

As all the Attic triremes appear to have been built on one and the 
same model, their gear was interchangeable. It is obvious that such 
an arrangement in a fieet of from 3UU to 400 vessels would offer great 
facilities in refitting. 

The regular crew of an Attic trireme consisted probably of 225 persons 
in all. Of these 174 were employed in rowing, disposed as follows :— 
54 Thalamites, 58 Zygites, 62 'Thranites, the upper oars being the most 
numerous, as the contraction of the vessel near the bow and towards 
the stern afforded less space for the lower tiers. Besides the rowers, 
there was a force of LU marines, heavy-armed soldiers, and 20 seamen. 
The number of marines seems to have varied greatly, and depended 
much on the style of fighting preferred. Where, as in the case of the 
Athenians, speed and dexterity in the use of the ram were the chief 
tactical features, fewer marines were employed. Xerxes’ great fleet 
carried 3U marines to each trireme. We hear of forty picked men on 
board each Chian vessel at Lade. The Corinthians and Corcyreans 
had their decks crowded at the battle of Sybota; and the unfortunate 
Athenians, in the great harbour of Syracuse, where there was no space 
for their usual methods of manceuvring, found themselves obliged to 
imitate their enemy’s tactics in this respect, with disastrous results. 

Of the officers the chief was the Trierarch or Captain, and next to 
him the master («uepvyz7ys), who was responsible for the steering 
and sailing of the vessel. Hach tier of rowers on either side had its 
captain (otoryapxos). There was also the (zpwpevs) boatswain, the 
keleustes, who gave the time to the rowers, a steward, a purser, and 
their subordinates, and last, not least, the ship’s piper (tpejpavAys). 
We have thus completed our sketch of the trireme, and from it we 
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may also form, without any difficulty, an idea of the larger vessels, 
quadriremes, quinqueremes, &c. The principles of construction in 
these were exactly the same, the additional tiers being added by 
carrying on the Diaphragmata upwards, and at the same regular 
intervals inserting the thwarts on which the rowers’ seats rested. The 
increase in the size of the whole vessel was not as large as one might 
at first expect. In order to avoid entering into further detail I have 
prepared a table from Graser, which exhibits clearly the difference. 
The increase in the size of Greek vessels began after the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and seems to have culminated in the time of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, who manceuvred with vessels of sixteen banks of oars, and 
we hear of nearly every number of banks of oars up to that figure. 
The huge tesseraconteres of Ptolemy Philopater, with its forty banks 
of oars, was in reality a costly toy, and of no practical use. A minute 
and curious description is given by Graser of this great ship, but I fear 
that we must not delay upon it here. 

The Romans who copied a quinquereme which fell into their hands 
in the first Punic War, appear to have used vessels chiefly of that 
description. They did, however, build much larger vessels up to the 
time of Actium, when the defeat of Antony and Cleopatra’s great 
ships, by the light Liburnians, altered the whole fashion and prepared 
the way for the disappearance of the great banked galleys, and the 
almost complete loss of the knowledge of the principle on which they 
were constructed. ; 

An interesting question arises at this point, and one not easily 
solved, as to the pace at which these galleys could be moved. We 
may make a comparison between the man-power of the galley and the 
horse-power of the modern ship of war. The difference in the bulk to 
be moved is very great and the inferences derived may be misleading. 
Taking, however, one horse-power to be equivalent to between 7 and 
8 man-power, we may say that the trireme was propelled by a force 
equal in amount to about 24 horse-power, the quadrireme by about 
32 horse-power, the quinquereme about 42, and so on, increasing a 
little more than 10 horse-power for each tier of oars added. It is, 
however, obvious, that the man-power cannot be counted upon as 
applied to the oar with that uniformity which is attained by the use of 
steam in the case of horse-power. 

There is a passage in Xenophon (Anab. vi, 42) in which it is stated 
that from Byzantium to Heraclea, in Bithynia, a distance of about 
150 nautical miles, could be rowed in a day by a trireme, and was 
a very long day’s work. Now, allowing eighteen hours’ daylight for 
the work, a speed would have to be maintained of over eight knots. 
This, considering the shape of the vessel and the man-power employed, 
may perhaps seem excessive, but if such a speed could be maintained 
on an average for a whole day’s voyage, it is obvious that in action 
or when any special effort was required, a greater pace, say perhaps 
10 knots, could be attained. 

Such speed we may believe was attained, if at any time, in those 
famous encounters, in which the vessel itself was the missile hurled 
at the enemy, when, in the prime of her Thalassocracy, the rapidity 
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and agility of the trireme of Athens was the terror alike of her Greek 
and her Phoenician foes. Long and careful training had perfected 
the system of rowing and steering. The vessel itself was shaped for 
speed by the cunning master builders of a people whose eye for form 
has never been surpassed. To the attainment of the highest possible 
speed everything was sacrificed, till at last the thin sharp bows were 
incapable of standing a concussion with the heavy mass presented to 
them by Corinthian and Syracusan constructors, and suffered them- 
selves the damage they were intended to inflict upon others. 

Time will not allow me here to foltow out in detail the second part 
of my subject, the development of “the ram in its successive types, 
from the sharp Assyrian spur, the old Phoenician fish-like snout, the 
early Greek boar’s head, which we can trace down to the third cen- 
tury on coins, to the three teethed rostrum of the early Macedonian 
and later Roman epoch. 

I should have liked, had time sufficed, to have touched upon some of 
the instances of single encounters, such as those of Artemisia, and 
of the Samothracian vessel at Salamis, and of Phormion’s Captain 
off Naupactus, and further, to have pointed out the causes why the 
(zpoo8o\y) direct attack stem-on, that, which in the eyes of the 
Athenian was the unskilful and unseamanlike manoeuvre, prevailed 
over the skilful attack on the enemy’s quarter or side (€#30d7), success 
in which was the glory of the Attie sailor; to have shown how, as 
Thucydides aptly calls it, “land fighting at sea’’ became the rule; 
how grappling irons, and boarding bridges, and ponderous missiles, 
ultimately superseded ramming tactics to such an extent that Brutus, 
off Marseilles, exposed the sides of his great vessel on purpose to the 
enemy, trusting to the thickness of his timbers, and making sure of 
destroying his smaller antagonists with the ponderous weight swinging 
from his yardarm. 

Time, however, forbids me to enter upon these points; and in 
conclusion, if I have not already tried your patience too long with 
what I fear has been a somewhat dry mass of details, I would ask you 
to leap back with me in thought over long centuries of the past that 
we may imagine ourselves standing in the Peireeus, with the glories of 
Athens behind us, the great spear head of the godde s who guards the 
Propylea flashing the reflected ray far across the Saronic Gulf, where 
in front of us lies bright Salamis, and beyond, Aigina, once called 
the eye-sore of the port in which we stand. 

It is a busy bustling scene, one that would rival our own Portsmouth 
and Plymouth in a time of war. There are the long sheds in which 
the triremes have been housed during the winter, but they are mostly 
empty (for is it not April?), and the rollers on the long stone ways 
have run down many of the dry keelsand launched them already. It is 
April, 415 years before Christ, and the Athenians are preparing their 
fleet for their grand and fatal expedition to Sicily. They dream of 
conquest, of the conquest of the golden west. The triangular land is 
the stepping-stone to greater things beyond. Nearer home there are 
enemies, but ambition is stronger than fear, and we fit out our fleet and 
send our picked men for distant enterprises, while the enemy is not 
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very far from our own doors. And so the dockyard is all life. Look 
at the huge coils of hawsers, at the rows of anchors, at the stacks of 
oars, all carefully marked, all arranged with precision. There in the 
harbour are already lying some hundred sail, some few ready to start 
for Corcyra, but most still fitting out with all haste. What shrill 
pipings, what a clatter of tongues, what a smell of pitch. Yonder goes 
Lamachus the busiest of the three Admirals, and the most practical. 
He sees to details with the eye of a master who means business, and 
knows that real work is grim work. Fine young Alcibiades will 
be down in the afternoon on a four-in-hand from town. He gives 
himself airs, but is clever and brilliant, and handsome, and with the 
exception of some old sea dogs, hard bitten ones who mislike the smell 
of jockey-club and musk, and growl about effeminacy and affected 
manne7's, his subordinates like him well enough. And here comes kind 
well meaning Nicias, a good man, and well esteemed, but hardly the stuff 
for such a command, though his good fortune has been tried up to the 
present time and has never been found wanting. Truly it were better 
to die young than to be so fortunate. And the chiefs being there the 
work is not slack. The hammering goes on with redoubled vigour. The 
petty officers have their hands full and look serious, the comptrollers 
of accounts are in dismay, the trierarchs are sure they will be ruined. 
But there is a strong will behind them all, and a nation’s behest is not 
easily disobeyed, and fancied impossibilities both as regards time and 
space are reduced by hard work to possible proportions. And so the 
fleet is fitted out, and if we will return after a few days, we shall see 
in company with all Athens, a spectacle which none will forget to his 
dying day, which now may draw tears of mingled pride and sorrow, 
pride patriotic, and sorrow for those who are going away, but the 
recollection of which hereafter will command, alas! far more bitter 
tears of shame and grief; shame for country humbled, and grief for 
those who will never return, There in the glorious bright blue bay, 
float, fully equipped, as we have described, one hundred triremes, 
60 as men of war, 40 as transports. They are to start solemnly with 
a nation’s prayers and a nation’s blessing. The pennants are waving 
in the breeze, the acrostolia are crowned with flowers; the piper 
sounds the rowers to their seats, and then silence is demanded by the 
long blast of the bugle from the Admiral’s flag-ship, caught up and 
re-echoed by the ships of each of the three divisions. Then are the 
prayers offered and the libations poured to unwilling deities by brave 
hands, and hearts ignorant of the future, and the signal being forth- 
with given, more than 17,000 oars dash into the water together, and 
the whole fleet starts in one splendid trial of speed towards Aigina. 
We strain our eyes after them until the white sails are set, and the 
hope and strength of Athens fares onwards out of sight, to a dis- 
tant enterprise, the issue of which with all its pride and all its folly, 
with its glory and its misery, will adorn history, and point a moral for 
maritime powers in all time to come. 
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APPENDIX. 


Athe n ian Navy. 


Table showing Comparative Length of Oars. 
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Table of Measurements, §'c., from Graser. 
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Class of Vessel. Trireme. | Quadrireme. Quinquereme. cei 
Length, exclusive of rostrum) 149 feet. 1583 feet. | 168 feet. | 420 feet. 
3readth at waterline ...... 14 ,, 16 “a \ is ., | 57 55, 

jo: GROG csc) Ws s . | Bet Bx 
a with mdapodou .... 21 ,, a ee ae ss 
Pr between Stagpaypwara a. a 9 ,, Be ws 49 ,, 
Draught of water.......... a oO Ct 114 ,, 20 . 
Height of deck, Cataphract i ee i oy. | 1S ys 44 ,, 
- »  Aphract.... ae 10). 45 || 2 , 

et Tons measurement .......- 2324 365 | 534 11,320 
Number of rowers .....--- 174 240 | 310 4,054 

= Estimated horse-power .... 24 32 42 540 

Crew, total complement. 225 300 375 7,500 
Triaconter, 54 feet long, | ae aoe 
Penteconter, 90 feet long, re masted. 

The CHarRMAN: I am sure that we all feel deeply impressed with the fact, that 
we have just heard a most interesting lecture, and not only a very interesting, but a 
very learned and eloquent one, especially in the moving words with which it was 
coneluded. But what I also myself feel, and strongly feel, in consequence, is a 
deep regret that a more fit and competent person is not in the chair on this occa- 
sion. For I was requested to fulfil this honour purely through having a larger 

a acquaintance with the localities referred to in the leecture—the scenes of the great 
naval battles and contests mentioned—than most of the members likely to be 
present. 

_ That advantage has undoubtedly tended greatly to enhance the interest of 
the lecture with me, and I am sure that there are some present who are likewise 
familiar with some of these localities, and have felt a similar enhanced interest. 

The lecturer referred to, and recommended to your notice, Mr. Smith’s book, on 
“The Voyage of St. Paul.” Mr. Smith was an intimate friend of mine, and spent 
a winter in Malta whilst I was there; and as an able geologist, he had intended, 

‘a during his stay, to work out the geology of Malta. But, as I happened to be a 
mere smatterer in this branch of science, I had been induced just previously to do 
the same. Mr. Smith thus finding that the labour of his hope and love had 
been somewhat forestalled, as he himself told me, was induced to take up the 
voyage of St. Paul, from its special interest in connection with Malta. We were, 


therefore, frequently in communication with regard to it, and to the construction of 
the ships, mode of rowing them, &e., of the ancients of that date. Mr. Smith 
has in that work given a chapter of great interest upon the form and position of the 
oars and rowers in the quinquiremes, triremes, &c., as he had conceived them to be. 
But I must confess that, although there was much that was new in it bearing upon 
the subject, yet it did not fully satisfy me that we yet understood the exact con- 
- struction of the ancient Greek and Roman ships of war, so as to know how the 
rowers of the several tiers were placed. Now, however, I fully understand it, after 
the beautiful illustrations, and the clever model made by the Eton boy, that has been 
so often in the hands of the learned lecturer during the delivery of his most instructive 
und most interesting discourse. I must not, however, try your patience further with 
- more remarks of my own, but at once fulfil the duty that now devolves upon me, of 
asking you to accord your hearty thanks to the learned lecturer for his very instruc- \ 
tive and interesting lecture, and also to the Eton boy for the clever model his 
talent has produced, and that has tended so much to assist the lecturer in his de- 
scription, and ourselves in understanding the difficult points of the subject. 
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Rear-Aomirat T. A, B. SPRATT, C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


ANCIENT NAVAL TACTICS. 
Parv IT. 
By the Rev. Eomonp Warne, M.A., Kton College. 


Ty resuming the subject of Ancient Naval Tacties this afternoon, I 
propose to follow the lines laid down in my tirst lecture, and to treat 
in the tirst place of the weapons of offeuce used in ancient vessels, and 
of the means emploved to meet them. The consideration of the pro- 
gressive improvements and alterations made for offensive and defen. 
sive purposes in the construction of vessels, and their armament will 
naturally bring us to our main and proper topie—the naval tacties of 
the ancients. These will fall under two heads : anor tactics, which 
concern the handling of a single vessel, and grand tactics, which con- 
cern the handling of fleets. For illustration, we shall have to refer to 
incidents of Greek and Roman warfare recorded by ancient authors, 
and it is possible, though T am not very sanguine upon this point, 
that the consideration of those ancient contlicts may be suggestive to 
those whose attention is given to the important subject of modern 
naval taeties, which have at least the use of the ram in common with 
those of the ancient world. Lastly, if time allows, we may glance at 
the growth and decline of the ancient marine, and the causes that pro- 
duced these effects, and attempt to draw some comparison between the 
size and tonnage of ancient and modern fleets, and the number of men 
employed in them respectively. 

Of the weapons of offence with which ancient ships were armed, the 
ram, or, to speak more correctly, the beak, was for a long period the 
most formidable, and that from very early times. If we are to believe 
Pliny, the invention was due to one Piseus, a Tuscan pirate chief, who, 
according to a quotation given from Manetho, was master of Italy for 
a cousiderable time. There does not, however, seem to be much in 
iis statement; all the other evidence we have points to 
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invention. There is, as | have already said, no direct mention of the 
beak in Homer, who, however tells us how 
* round the vessel’s prow (oreipy) 


The dark waves loudly roared as on she rushed 
Skimming the seas and cut her watery way,” ! 


a passage which seems to me to indicate that an advance in build from 
the earlier type had already been arrived at in Homer’s time. The 
later poets, indeed, speak of the war-vessels of Greeks as armed 
in Trojan times with brazen prows, and ina fragment of Afschylus, 
Nestor’s ship is entled a ten-beaked or ten-spurred ship (€exeuBoXos). 
I am not, therefore, disposed to regard the silence of Homer as 
proving that the beak was unknown to the Greeks in Trojan times. 

We have in Diodorus a statement regarding a conflict which has 
been claimed as the most aacient sea-fight whereof this world holds 
reeord, to the etfeet that ** Semiramis, when she reached the Indus, 
‘found the King’s fleet prepared for battle, put her soldiers on board 
“her own flotilla, attacked him, and after a desperate struggle, in 
“which nigh a thousand vessels were sunk, won the victory.” This 
statement finds support in several other passages, and amongst them 
in one from Suidas, in which he says that ‘Semiramis had con- 
‘structed in Baetria 3,000) vessels of war with brazen beaks 
* (yatacu3oXor), the crews for which were furnished from Syria, Phoe- 
‘nicia, “Heypt, Cyprus, and Cilicia.” Such legendary splendour 
surrounds Semiramis that one is quite sorry to find her either sub- 
limated into a solar myth, or reduced by a prosaic inscription to the 
position of consort to Pul, King of Assyria, and her date brought 
down from the time of Abraham, assigned to her by Eusebius and 
Augustine, to the much later figure of 740 B.c. There is in the 
British. Museum a very spirited representation of an Assyrian war- 
galley, moving at full speed, such a galley as we may imagine the 
warrior Queen to have employed. The beak in this case has the 
character of a pointed spur attached to the bows of the vessel at the 
Water-line. 

[f ancient authors fail to tell us any more than this concerning the 
invention of the ram, we must turn for information to those early 
representations of vessels which the venerable and ever fresh antiquity 
of Egypt has preserved for us. 

In his earliest efforts to construct a ship from sawn planks, man 
found himself assisted by the natural tendencies of the material em- 
ployed. The natural curvature of planks fastened together in the 
middle, on a curved pair of ribs, which would represent what w 
should call the midship section of the vessel, determined in the first 
instance to a great extent the shape of the bow and stern. These in 
the earliest vessels were nearly alike, a feature which though it 
obtained in trading vessels to a late period, is wrongly attributed to 
all ancient vessels by Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill. We see this early 
type clearly shown in the representations which so often occur on 
Egyptian sarcophagi of the craft in which the souls of the dead ar 

I]., i, 482. Lord Derby’s Trans. 
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being carried on their last voyage by attendant deities.’ These are 
worthy of our attention, not only as being extremely ancient, but as 
giving us a point of departure in the history of the construction of 
the beaked prow. Both ends of the boat are alike sharp, and upon 
both the superstructure is carried in a curve backwards and upwards 
so as to afford protection from the waves, presenting us with the 
rudimentary outline of that which was afterwards to develop into 
prow and poop respectively. The top of the structure above the 
prow is often flattened and covered in, and upon it is seated a guiding 
deity, the prototype of the “look-out ’’ man at the bows in later time. 
The keel, as is evident, has great camber fore and aft, bad for speed, 
good for turning quickly, useful in the case of a boat steering down 
the current of father Nile, but not so advantageous when some distant 
village had to be reached across his wide inundations. The li 
Iépargne, the law of least effort, which as part of the many-sided 
necessity that rules so largely in human affairs, is the mother of mani- 
fold invention, would soon, where human labour at the oar was too 
lavishly expended, teach men, as they built their vessels, to decrease 
the upward curve towards the bow, and to bring it down nearer and 
nearer to the water, by fastening the planks together, end to end 
vertically. Thus by degrees the forward part of the vessel was 
immersed in its whole length, while the high stern preserved the 
advantage of rapid turning-power. Similarly when the vessel was 
used for purposes of attack, and the experience of charging an enemy's 
ship had been ensued, the adaptation of the bow for this purpose by 
prolonging it with projecting timbers would naturally suggest itself. 
The subsequent addition of a metal boss or pointed share, so as to in- 
flict either a racking or piercing blow, was an obvious improvement to 
those whose business it was to plough the main. But the earliest 
type of artificial beak consisted simply in the prolongation of the keel- 
timber beyond the point at which the stem of the vessel was carried 
upwards. 

That all these successive improvements in construction were due in 
the first place to the Egyptians is in a high degree probabie. That they 
possessed a fleet and navigated the Mediterranean and Red Seas at a 
very early period is tolerably certain, even if the statement made by 
the priests to Herodotus (Book II, 102) concerning Sethi or Sethosis, 
that he navigated the Erythrean Sea or Indian Ocean in a fleet of ships 
of war, be fabulous. The legends of Danaus and Aigyptus connect 
Egyptian maritime enterprise with Greece, and in a remarkable 
passage Euripides (Troades 127) calls the ropes of the Greek vessels 
the “ twisted teaching of Egypt.” 

Did the Phcenicians—(the chief rivals of the Greeks in the carrying 
trade of the Mediterranean, and certainly their teachers in many 
things connected with ship building from very early times)—did the 
Phoenicians in the first instance owe their knowledge of ship-building 
Egypt, or was it of native growth? The earliest representations of 
vcenician vessels that we have are of a much later date than those 
n Egyptian monuments, and are many stages in advance of them in 

1 See Plate XX. 
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form. They are in most respects similar to the early Greek types, 
which probably were borrowed from them. In these, both on coins 
und vases, we have the projecting beam for a beak, and a nearly 
straight bow and forecastle rising above it. The coin of Phaselis, a 
town of Lycia, of which we have here a drawing, and the figures of 
ships taken from Etruscan vases belong in all probability to a period 
between 600 and 6V0 B.c. They are the earliest that I have been 
fortunate enough to find. 

The construction of beak here shown had in itself manifest dis- 
advantages, which would soon make themselves felt, especially in a 
sea-way, when the force of the waves, as they tumbled home into the 
angle formed by the projecting spur, would soon be felt to impede 
the vessel’s way, and to weary the rowers. And secondly, the weight 
of the projecting spur, especially if any metal was added to it, would 
be such as to involve a great strain on the fore part of the vessel, and 
further, being unsupported, it would in the shock of a concussion be 
liable to break off and endanger the safety of the ship.’ We can 
fortunately trace the improvement that these considerations were 
sufficient to introduce. We have here a drawing from a coin of 
Samos, of which the date is given as about 490 B.c., in which the 
type has altered so far that the angle before noticed has been filled 
up by carrying on the waling-pieces that strengthen the hull of the 
vessel, and filling in on a gradually rising and receding curve, while 
from the point at which the upper waling-piece projects beyond the 
stem, the stem itself is carried up and forward in a bold line, so as to 
meet and divide the crests of the waves that might rise to that height. 
The whole structure marks an advance in the seafaring habits of the 
Greeks. The vessel thus constructed at the bows had a general 
resemblance to a pig’s face, or, to speak more artistically, a boar’s 
head ; and it is interesting to find an historical incident connected 
with this matter. Herodotus tells us (Book III, 59) that the Samians 
who had risen against the tyrant Polycrates, when deserted by the 
Lacedzemonians, who had come to their aid, after making a raid on the 
island of Siphnos (and extracting one hundred talents of gold from 
the pockets of the inhabitants), settled in Cydonia, in Crete. There 
they flourished till they were beaten by the Aiginetans in a sea fight, 
who, after the victory. cut off the bows of their ships, which were 
shaped like a boar’s head, and placed them in the temple of Athene, 
in Mgina. The date of this battle is about 516 B.c. The coin is of 
somewhat later date, but it bears witness to an improvement in ship- 
building which is thus confirmed incidentally by Herodotus; for the 
circumstance would hardly have been mentioned if the shape had not 
been regarded as a novelty. That the Samians themselves claimed it as 
their own invention and were proud of it, may be inferred from the fact, 
that it became with them a national symbol, which survived on their 
coins even as late as the first century B.c. That it was recognized as 
such by the other Greeks, and especially by the jealous Athenians, 
may be gathered from the account given by Plutarch in his Life of 
’ Compare the instance given by Polybius, Book XVI, in the battle between 
Philip and the Rhodians. 
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Pericles, wherein he tells us that the Samians taken prisoners in 
the war which ensued upon the Samian revolt ino foo ne. were 
branded by the Athenians with aS Samiena,” as it was called, and 
explains, that the ‘ Samona’ was a kind of ship invented by Poly. 
erates, and was boar-faced in the curvature of prow (vexpapos to 
ecuwua). If Polyerates was the inventor, it is interesting to notice 
that he was closely connected by friendship with Amasis, the Mey ptian 
kine; but, at the same time we muy observe a development towards 
the same type upon coins of Phaselis, of a date quite as early as that 
Which we have just noticed. Lwouldglso observe that an intermediate 
stage, showing the improvement begun, but not vet fully carried out, 
is discernible in the representations of some of the pirate vessels on 
the Etrusean vases. 

l may mention at this point that, so far as we ean eather from 
coins, the Persian and Greek types of beak seem here to part company 
The coins of Pharnabazus of between 400-380 B.c. show, with very 
little modification, the type we have noticed in the earlier coin of 
Phaselis. Have we not here a clue to the maritime superiority of 
the Greeks over the Persians; progress in adaptation of means to 
ends on the one hand, prejudieed adherence to that which has led the 
Way to success in past time on the other? A nation which cannot 
Invent for itself} or, at any rate, assimilate the tmventions of others, 
can never command the seas. 

The Sanian invention was not In any way a perfect one, but it 
was a real step in construction, ‘That it was somewhat clumsy may 
% inferred from the remark that Plutarch makes that the ‘ Sameena ” 
was “low in the fore part and wide and hollow in the sides, making if 
*heht and expeditious for sailing.” The Athenians when their 
necessities had foreed them to become a naval people, produced a 
vessel calculated for greater speed and ramming power. — Fortunately, 
we have a representation of part of an Athenian trireme which enables 
us in some measure to judge of the progress made. The details of 
construction are clearer than in the representation given on coins 
Here is a vessel built for speed, with lines as fine as those of a racing 
yacht.? The lowest waling-piece is carried out toa sharp point, which 
rises at some little height above the water, so that in smooth water 
it would always be clear. The entry is extremely sharp and fine, and 
gives at the tirst glance the idea of great speed. Such a vessel was 
well adapted for the Athenian tacties, which were based on rapidity 
and dexterity of movement. But the weak points are evident. A 
bow so constructed was capable of piercing the side of any vessel of 
the period to which it belonged ; but as I have noticed in my previous 
lecture, the Corinthian shipwrights accurately gauged the force of 
impact with which a vessel of this build was eapable of delivering a 
blow, and proceeded to strengthen the bows of their ships in such a 
way as to be able, not only to withstand the full force of such a blow, 
but to cripple the vessel that delivered it. This they effected by 
shortening the projecting prow and making the bows of their vessels 
cker and stronger, and at the same time by, eatly strengthen- 
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1 See Plate NX. Athenian galley with rowers. 
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ing the catheads (e€zwrées) that projected on either side of the bow. 
| ‘These catheads were constructed ef heavy balks of timber, supported 
both from within and from without by wooden stays of about nine 
feet long, stretching from under them to the sides of the ship. These 
when the attack of the enemy’s vessel was received “ stem-on,” which 
was, as we shall see hereafter, the form of attack which they took 
care to invite, broke up the forecastle and upper parts of the hull 

| of the Athenian vessels so as to make them unseaworthy. The event, 
~} as we know, answered the calculations of the Corinthians, and from 
| that moment the Athenian ceases to be the representative type of 
| Greek war-vessel. 

Yet the type itself is not wholly lost, and I think | may venture to 
say, though the subject is obscure, and I have not had all the oppor- 
tunities that I could wish of following it out, that the subsequent 
Greek types oscillate between those of Athens and of Corinth. 'or it 
was only in close waters where there was not room for manceuvring 
| at large, that the Corinthian build was certain of its advantage. In 
| the open sea, speed was still indispensable for victory. Hence the 
question for the shipbuilder in the construction of the prow of his 
vessel was how to combine speed and strength. The invention of 
larger vessels with many banks of oars gave greater speed and greater 
force of impact. To meet this, heavier timbers were used in con- 
struction, and the waling-pieces became thicker and the bows of the 
| vessel were not unfrequently armour-cased with bronze. The beak, no 
longer projecting so far as in the Attic trireme, was armed with three 
teeth so as to inflict a crushing blow without incurring the danger of 
being entangled in the enemy’s vessel, a danger which often 
proved very real in action, as the following instances show :— 
In the course of the battle of Salamis, an Adginetan vessel rammed 
a Samothracian vessel. The Samothracian marines were expert in 
the use of the javelin, and while their own vessel was sinking, and 
before the Aiginetan could clear himself of their wreck, they cleared 
his decks and boarded and took possession of his ship. Much later in 
a battle between the Illyrians, 229 B.c., with Acarnanians as their 
alles against the Achzans off Paxo (Polyb II, 10) the Illyrians used 
this stratagem against the great quadriremes and quinqueremes of 
their antagonists. They yoked their light vessels together by fours 
{ and exposed them sideways to the onward rush of the enemy, who 
thus became hampered with the wrecks of the innermost vessels, 
while the Illyrians from the outer vessels at once boarded and swept 
the decks, and in this way became masters of four quadriremes, and 
of one quinquereme with all its crew. 
| It would greatly exceed the limits of a single lecture if I were to 
| delay much longer on the construction of the Greek prow. I will 
| merely ask you, therefore, to notice the four instances that I have 
| selected from coins, for casts of which I am indebted to the kindness 
{ of the authorities of the numismatic department at the British Museum. 
1 | The first is a coin of Kius in Bithynia, which shows the influence of the 
| Athenian type very clearly. The bows, however, are not so long or sharp 
as in the Attic trireme, and there is a sheer downwards in the main 
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waling-piece, which terminates in a trident beak. The timber of 
the second waling-piece is prolonged into a second spur (zpoeu3o\cor ), 
and above again we see one if not two upper spurs. The epotis is very 
large and projecting, and shows the influence of the lesson of Syracuse 
taught a century earlier. The second and third coins are of about 
orty years later, and belong to the time of the successors of Alexan- 
ler. The first, one of Demetrius Poiiorcetes, represents, I think, the 
row of one of his large vessels, for the construction of which 
le was justly renowned. The trident beak is here prefixed to a 
jiece of timber, which has a straight™run, and projects but little. 
he spurs above also are short. But the Corinthian type is manifest. 
There is an air of massive strength about the whole, which is want- 
ing in the previous instance. The epotis, the forecastle, and the 
double timbers of the deck, all combine to give the idea of solidity 
and weight. The next instance, from a coin of Antigonus, is more 
ornate. I would remark only on the prominence of the beak and 
upper spurs, and the difference of the angle at which the stem is 
carried upwards as compared with the previous instance. The fourth 
and last Greek coin is of Leucas, now Sta. Maura, an ancient colony 
of Corinth. It is of a date when Greek independence was drawing 
nigh to its extinction, and the Romans were already masters of the 
sea. Compare this type with that of the Athenian of two centuries 
before, and the difference of build is at once apparent. 

Let us now pass from Greek to Roman prows, of which I have 
selected for comparison seven instances from coins in the British 
Museum. Of these, three belong to a period previous to the first 
Punic war; and I mention this, as it has been often too readily 
assumed that the Romans had never engaged at all in maritime war- 
fare before that time. The treaty however with Carthage, which was 
made in the time of the kings, proves that even as early as the fifth 
and sixth centuries they were familiar with the sea. The appoint- 
ment of Duumviri Navales, officers charged with the duty of equipping 
and repairing the fleet, an office which existed before the year 311 B.c. 
(as we find the rizht of election of these officers then transferred to 
the people)—is in itself sufficient evidence of the existence of a fleet. 
The coin, of which we have here a drawing, dates from the year 35V 
p.c.; and so far as ean be distinguished from the rough outlines which 
it presents, is of a somewhat different type from the Greek, much 
more rude and bluff, the stem carried forward at a sharper angle to 
the water, and terminated in acurved aecrostolion of much shorter and 
stouter build than those observed in the Greek types. If the 
Romans did borrow from the Greek cities of Italy in the matter of 
naval construction, we may be sure that they departed from their 
models freely to suit their own ideas of practical utility. In the two 
next instances, which belong to the half century preceding the first 
Punic War, we have two varieties of construction belonging to the 
same period. In the one, the beak is depressed, and the timbers that 
support it are of less thickness in themselves, but compacted together 
by means of cross-pieces. It seems to represent an attempt at a con- 
struction which should save weight without sacrificing strength. The 
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‘ther is more decidedly Greek in type, showing a single piece of 
timber carried out straight into the trident beak, and similarly a 
straight single piece supporting the upper spur (zpoeuBodov.) It is 
probable that these vessels were triremes. They may have belonged 
to that fleet which was forbidden by the treaty contracted with Taren- 
tum about the year 303 B.c. to sail beyond the Lacinian Promontory, 
or to the fleet of ten Cataphract ships which, under L. Cornelius in 
282 n.c., violated that treaty, and being attacked by the Tarentines, 
suffered a loss of four vessels sunk and one captured. The long 
struggle, however, of the Samnite wars had engrossed the attention 
of the Romans almost completely in military matters ; and the very 
terms of the treaty, the infraction of which met with such signal 
chastisement, show that their efforts by sea were of secondary con- 
sideration to them. The war with Pyrrhus succeeded, and at the 
opening of the first Punic war in 264 B.c. Rome was practically with- 
out a fleet. Her armies marched by land to Rhegium, and thence, in 
the absence of the Carthaginian fleet, crossed the narrow strait by such 
transports as they could collect from their Greek subject cities. It was 
not till the Carthaginian fleet, ravaging the coast of Italy, brought home 
to them the real conditions of the contest upon which they had entered, 
that the Romans turned their attention in real earnest to the sea. 
Hitherto the conquest of Italy had occupied their thoughts, and Italy 
was to won by land. But the first Punic war was the commencement 
fa struggle for a wider empire, the empire of the ancient world. No 
‘mpire is ever won, no, nor ever maintained, without the mastery of 
the highways that are the means of communication ; and the first step 
to the empire of the encient world meant the command of the Medi- 
terranean. | am therefore tempted here to dwell upon the construc- 
tion of the Roman fleet in the first Punie war as an event unparalleled 
in history, and sarely one of the gravest significance, if by a sudden 
‘fort a purely military nation could take to the sea, and with the aid 
of a new mechanical contrivance, in a few years utterly crush and 
practically extinguish, not only the fleets of the first maritime 
power in the world, but the very spirit which made those fleets 
formidable. Hannibal may ravage Italy, but he has reached Italy by 
land and not by sea. He may march to the very walls of Rome, but 
no Carthaginian fleet dares to support him at the mouth of the Tiber. 
We hear of one or two skirmishes, but of no great naval action. 
[t is not too much to say that from the close of the first Punic war 
to the days of Ricimer, no foreign nation dared to contend against 
the maritime power of Rome. Actium indeed decides the fate of the 
world, but Actium is Rome arrayed against herself. 

The transference of maritime dominion is closely connected 
with the subject immediately under our consideration, the use 
of the ram. We have already seen how, by the improvement in the 
construction of the bows of their vessels, the Cormthians and Syra- 
cusans were able to paralyse the superior nautical skill of the 
Athenian. Brute force, thickness of timber and armour-plating, 
patient atvention to detail, and a steady perception of the end in 
view, prevailed over élan and seamanship and quickness of manceuvring 
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power. The same lesson is now taught again upon a larger scale, and 
with far more momentous results to the world. The Romans had no 
fleet,—perhaps a few triremes, but nothing that could keep the sea 
against the Carthaginian quinqueremes, ships of five banks of oars, 
which were the line-of-battle ships of the day. By chance, in the year 
260, one of the Carthaginian vessels of this rate was driven ashore 
aud captured by the Romans. With the practical sagacity and 
unswerving energy of purpose which distinguished them, they 
determined to construct a fleet upon this model. The timber was 
felled, the shipwrights set to work, and, within two months of the 
time when the trees were standing in the woods, a fleet of a hundred 
vessels, each 168 feet long and of 534 tons measurement, had been 
constructed. Not only this, but the future crews meanwhile were 
placed on framework set up upon the land, and there and then prac- 
tised in the motions of rowing to the voice of the keleustes. When all 
was nearly ready, the Admiral, Cn. Cornelius, set sail in advance with 
seventeen ships, leaving orders for the fleet to follow. He sailed, and 
within a few days was taken, ships and all, by the Carthaginians. 
Meantime the rest of the fleet was under way. ‘The ships were badly 
built, and terribly slow, as might have been expected. Deteat was a 
certainty ; but some ingenious spirit suggested to Duillius, who now 
assumed command, the construction of a novel engine of warfare, 
destined to render useless the rams of the enemy. ‘This contrivance 
was called the “raven” (curvus). As described by Polybius, it was of 
the following character: at the prow of each vessel was fixed a mast 
24 feet high, 9 inches in diameter. This had a pulley on the top. 
Attached to this mast was a long ladder-shaped construction, with 
planks nailed across it, 4 feet wide and 36 feet long, with an oblong 
slit in the cross-planking in the first 12 feet of the ladder. This long 
ladder or gangway had a balustrade about the height of a man’s knee 
running the whole length of each side. At the end was fastened an 
iron claw, which Polybius compares to the knocker of a door, only 
sharpened into a point. This had a ring on the top of it, so that the 
whole was, he says, not unlike the long trays used by bakers in their 
ovens. To this ring was attached the rope by which, as a ship came 
up for the purpose of ramming, aided by the pulley oa the top of the 
mast, they let the ladder, which thus formed a boarding bridge, fall 
on to the deck of the enemy’s ship, sometimes over the prow and 
somctimes slewing it round when the attack was on one side. ‘lhe 
weight of the boarding bridge falling drove the sharp iron spike inte 
the planks of the enemy’s deck, and so bound the two vessels together; 
then the marines, if the vessel was prow to prow, rushed two abreast 
over the bridge; if alongside, boarded from all parts together. 
Once the trained soldiers ot Rome had gained the deck of a Carthia- 
ginian vessel, and there was but little chance for her. The ‘ mere 
*rabble” (as Niebuhr calls them) of an African crew could do nothing 
to withstand such a foe, for the crew of the Roman quinquereme 
seems to have consisted of 120 soldiers, in addition to 300 rowers and 
seamen, a far larger proportion of marines than that employed in the 
Giveek vessels. 
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The result of the tirst naval engagement proved clearly the sound 
good sense of Duillius in adopting the new invention proposed to him. 
Unless he could reduce the contlict to something like lund-fighting, 
there was no chance whatever for him, considering the quality of his 
ships and his crews as compared with those of the enemy. The 
‘vorvus ” provided him with the means of using his real strength, 
The two fleets met at Myle, the modern Melazzo, not tur trom the 
Straits of Messina. The Carthaginians advanced with a feet of 130 
vessels, full of eontidence in themselves aud contempt for the crews 
which had learnt to row on dry land, bet somewhat puzzled at the 
masts and lone crane-like machines swinging at the bows of the 
Roman quinqueremes. However, the advanced squadron of 30 ships 
at once charged, and were almost immediately grappled, and boarded, 
and taken, ineluding the Admiral’s flag-ship. After a short. time the 
remainder of the fleet, finding themselves unable to cope with this 
novel engine, which robbed them of all the natural fruits of their 





seamanship and skill, turned and fled, with a loss of about 50 ships, 
3,000 killed, and 7,000 prisoners, This victory was the presage of 
doom to Carthage and the prelude of maritime dominion to Rome. 
The ram henceforth, thoueh still formidable, had no longer the 
first place as a weapon of attack. It may be for this reason that in the 
coin of 216 B.c., of whieh we have here a drawine, we see it muelr less 
projecting, and apparently less strongly supported. Duilliusstill enjoys 
well-merited renown, and in the present year has had his name 
revived in an Italian ironelad. In his litetime he was even more 
fortunate. He alone of all Romans was allowed the unprecedented 
honour of having a piper to play before him whenever he went out to 
dinner, and torches to light him as he returned. 

[n the later Roman coins the representation of vessels of war 
seems to me to evince on the part of the artists a want of interest in 
naval matters. The types are either grotesque, as in the coin of 91 
B.c., or as in the two last instances (one of B.c. 38 and the other of 
the Emperor Hadrian a century and a half later), indistinct, and fail 
to convey any instruction as to the build. In fact, if anything, we 
seem to have reverted back to a type resembling the old Persian type, 
which I have placed side by side for comparison. We may notice also, 





that in these later Roman coins we have the sail represented, which is 
not, so far as I have observed, ever found in the case of a Greek man- 
ot-war. In the eyes of a Greek, the sail was a symbol rather of flight 
than of fighting. 

We have seen how the invention of the “corvus” paralysed the use 
of the ram. It is interesting to notice how the Athenians, in their 
distress in the great harbour of Syracuse, where their ramming tactics 
were rendered useless by the want of space, and by the Corinthian 
build of bow, at once perceived that boarding tactics were the only 
alternative left to them by which the victory might possibly be gained. 
lo this end they devised an “iron hand” or grappling iron attached 
to a chain which was to be thrown on board the enemy’s vessels and 
so make them fast. Against this danger the Syracusans provided, by 
covering their decks with greased hides, so that the grappling iron 
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slipped off without gaining a hold. The weight of the corvus as it 
fell prevented any such device availing against its utility. 

Of the other weapons of offence used in naval warfare the most 
important was the “dolphin,” a heavy mass of metal, used for the 
purpose of sinking an enemy’s ship. It was hoisted by means of the 
yard-arm, which was swung round over the enemy when he came to 
close quarters. Then the weight was suddenly let fall upon his deck, 
which it was suflicient to penetrate, even if it did not break right 
through the bottom of the ship and sink her. We hear also of great 
beams that swinging from the masts were used as rams against the 
side, or slung so as to sweep the decks of the foe. 

The graphic account given by Cesar of the fight of his fleet with 
the Veneti, on the coast of Gaul, introduces us to the Falces, great spars 
with curved steel heads like a reaper’s sickle, with which the cordage 
of the barbarians was cut. and their vessels which were too unwieldy 
for rowing thus rendered helpless. In later days we have also the 
counterpart of modern artillery, the Siphons, irom which the terrible 
Greek fire was launched, rocket fashion, against the enemy. Some of 
these seem to have beer of a very large calibre, others, again, small 
enough to be carried by a single man. 

The sketch will not be complete unless we mention the Turres, 
towers, the “alta propugnacula” of Horace, erected at the bow and 
stern, and sometimes, if we are to credit the representations on the 
Column of Trajan, amidships. These were much in vogue among the 
Romans, to whose tactics they were subservient, giving a vantage height 
from which the heavy pilum or javelin could be thrown down upon the 
enemy’s deck. Avrippa is credited by Servius with an invention by 
which these towers could be run up suddenly on coming into action, 
and were so adapted for the purpose of taking the enemy by surprise. 

We may at this point quit the consideration of the armament of the 
ancient man-of-war and pass to the subject of tactics, properly so 
called. And first, with regard to the handling of a single vessel, much 
in old time, as now, depended on readiness and fertility of resource in 
the officers, and especially in the trierareh, or captain. The skill of 
the helmsman, the inspiriting voice of the keleustes, t he alertness of the 
stoicharchs, or captains of the banks of oars, were scarcely less import- 
ant; but above all, upon the training and condition of the oarsmen, 
upon the efficiency of the motive power of the vessel, depended the 


chances of victory in single combat. It was in the perpetual training 
and hardening, under circumstances in which real fa supplied the 


motive for energetic action, that the free crews of Athens and her allies 
attained to that excellence which secured to her the sovereignty of 
the Alvean for so many years. It was the want of training and the 
refusal to endure hards ships that caused the Ionians to be disastrously 
defeated by the Persians at the battle of Lade, and delayed their 
chances of freedom for fourteen years. The story of Dionysius the 
Phocean is interesting and instructive. There, off the shore of the 
island of Lade, now a hill in the flat marshy plain of the Meander, in 
the year 494 B.c., four years before M: wrathon, was drawn up the com- 
bined fleet of the Ionians then in revolt against the great king. They 
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covered Miletus, their base of operations, and lay facing the north. The 
Milesians, with 80 ships, held the right wing, the place of honour, and 
next to them the Chians with 100 ships, each with 40 picked marines on 
board. Next were the Lesbians, with 70, then 43 from the various 
isles, and last the Samians with 60 on the left. Among the 43 were 
3 from Phocza with Dionysius in command, an energetic and able 
man. In the council his voice was heard telling some hc me truths, that 
without practice they could not be perfect, and that with a fleet of 553 
sailas against 600 of the enemy, they wanted all the perfection to which 
they could attain. His advice prevailed». He was placed in command of 
of the combined fleet. Hach day he led them out in column, in order to 
practice the rowers in manceuvring for some hours, and for the rest of 
the day he kept the vessels at anchor, and would not allow the crews 
to land. This last measure, we may here notice, was a most salutary pre- 
caution when the enemy were anywhere near at hand, as the crews, when 
the vessels were drawn up, were wont to stray away and so to render a 
sudden embarcation a scene of the utmost confusion. The neglect of 
this precaution was the cause of the utter destruction by Lysander of 
the Athenian fleet at Agospotami, of the final blow that laid the 
hopes of Athens in the dust. The Ionians, however, were made of 
softer material than their Athenian kinsmen. For seven days they 
endured the discipline of Dionysius, but then complaints of fatigue and 
sickness became rife, and the insubordination reached such a pitch 
that the Admiral was deposed from his command, and the crews had 
their own way and remained on shore. But a few days afterwards 
the Persian fleet of 600 sail appeared. The natural result followed. 
Divided counsels had fostered treachery. They hurried out in column 
line ahead, and had just time to form up abreast, when the Samians, 
all but ten, hoisted their sails and left the line. The rest, with the 
exception of the Chians, who fought bravely, and a few others, among 
whom was the brave Dionysius, followed their example. Had they 
persevered in their training, the events of a few years afterwards 
showed that, although eutnumbered, they might have been quite a 
match for the seamen of the East. 

Xenophon, in his short treatise on the Athenian Republic, tells 
us that the seafaring habits of the Athenians were such that 
every one knew how to handle an oar, and that the crew of a 
trireme could be got together with ease at once. In his Hellenics 
(Book VI), he gives a graphic account of the stern training to which 
the crews were subjected by Iphicrates, the Athenian Admiral, with 
a view to getting them into condition, and so increasing the speed 
of his ships. He left, he tells us, all his mainsails at home, and 
setting the smaller sails (dxatea) very seldom, used the oar for the 
entire voyage. Whenever the fleet was nearing the place selected for 
disembarcation for breakfast or dinner, his custom was to put out 
further to sea. At a given signal the whole fleet came about and the 
vessels raced to shore. The crews of those that arrived first had 
chuice of ground and water, and were able to get their meals in com- 
fort, while the laggards fared but ill. By such devices and by con- 
stantly practising the formation of different orders of sailing while on 
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his way, he brought his crews to a high state of efficiency without 
losing time (which was important) in his voyage to Coreyrs ~ Eis 
diligence and forethought, which are warmly praised by Xenophon, 
were rewarded by success. 

The skill of the captain of each vessel in the manceuvres of an 
ancient fleet must have been taxed in no ordinary — The 
number of vessels generally sailing in company rendered the danger 
of collision considerable. Attention to signals from the admiral’s 
Hagship was constantly required. The captain was responsible for 
everything that occurred in connection with his vessel, and the story 
of the unfortunate Seylax, who was lashed to a porthole, with his 
head outside and his body inside his vessel, shows that punishment 
was sometimes summary as well as severe. 

The exploit of Artemisia, the famous Halicarnassian Queen, at 
Salamis, is a type of the ready daring in handling a vessel which the 
Greeks so greatly admired. Hotly pursued out of the rout of 
Salamis by an Attic ship, with friends in front of her and enemies 
behind, she had the unscrupulous cleverness to run down a Calyndian 
vessel be longing to the King’s fleet, which sank with all hi nds. The 
Athenian thinking, when he saw the exploit, that he was pursuing one 
of his own side, gave up the chase. Xerxes, who witnessed the same, 
gave her credit for sinking an enemy’s ship, and exclaimed that “ the 
‘** men in his fleet had become women and the women men.” 

More legitimate was the clever manoeuvre of Phormion’s captain 
off Naupactus. The last of the eleven ships that had escaped in 
the flight from vastly superior forces, he was hotly pressed by a 
Leucadian vessel. Seeing, as he approached the roadstead, a mer- 
chantman lying at anchor some way out, he made straight for her, 
and turning sharply behind and round her, rammed the Leucadian 
just as she came up, and sank her, and by this daring exploit, not only 
saved the remnants of the Attic squadron, but struck the Lacede- 
monians with such fear that they stopped rowing, and were ignomini- 
ously defeated by a force only half their number. 

A captain’s readiness required to be well seconded by his officers, 
and especially by the «vGcepryzys, or helmsman, who, next to the 
‘aptain, was the most important person in the ship. The «vBepyyrys 
was responsible for the navigation of the vessel. He was the navigat- 
ing leutenant as well as steersman. It was requisite that he should 
be weatherwise as well as waterwise, if one may coin such a word. 
The advice of the «vBepvizae seems to have been constantly asked 
by the admirals in command. We have instances when it was taken 
and proved of the greatest use, as in the case of Ariston, at Syracuse, 
who bade the admirals have food brought down to the shore for the 
crews at noon, so that they might get their dinners and then embark 
—— and attack the Athenians, who had returned to their naval 

camp thinking that work was over for the di ay. On the other hand, 
it would have been well for the brave Callieratidas, if he had listened 
to the advice of Hermon, the Megarian, his cv8eprijzys, who realised the 
value of the odds at Arginuss, inste ad of making the gallant rejoinder 
“that Sparta would be no great luser if he died, but that it was base to 
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run away.” It was not his personal safety or reputation, but the 
proper use of the fleet under his command that was the true issue 
upon which his judgment should have been exercised. The neglect of 
the advice of experienced cu3epyvytae was, on another occasion, even 
more severely punished, when the Romans, in all the confidence of the 
victory of Myle, had begun to fancy that Italia ruled the waves, and 
Marcus Afmilius and Servius Fulvius in the year 255 B.c., took the sea 
with a maguificent fleet of 364 vessels, defeated the Carthaginians, 
and rescued the remains of the ill-fated Army of Regulus. Then, 
returning triumphant in the autumn, in defiance of the repeated 
expostulations of the «vSepyyta they persisted in sailing, though 
Orion was already showing his great shoulder above the wave, along 
the southern coast of Sicily. The storm fell upon them, and of the 
whole fleet, but SO hulls survived the greatest naval disaster, that the 
world has ever seen, when 106,500 men and 151,656 tons measuremen 
of shipping were at one and the same time sacrificed to blind pre- 
samption and proud ignorance. 

Of the tactics of a single vessel in action, when the ram was the 

chief weapon of offence, it is necessary to notice, first, the é«3ody or 
impact on the ene my’s side or quarter, to effect which skilfully and 
quickly, was regarded as the acme of success ; next, the zpooSoX, or 
direct attack, stem on, which was thought unseamanlike by the Athe- 
nians, but adopted, without hesitation, by the Corinthians. It was also of 
great importance that a crew should he able to back water (avaxpovew) 
with strength and in time. The diagrams, which face page 535 of the 
volume of the Journal of this Institution for the year 1874, of some 
experiments carried on at Cronstadt, by the Russians, with steam 
launches, might be taken, mutatis mutandis, as fairly representing 
the kind of war-dance that two ancient triremes would execute 
around each other in a prolonged effort to ram and not be rammed. 
We do not often hear of vessels of the same rate sweeping away each 
others banks of oars, for this reason, I suppose, that the projecting 
parodus, as shown in the model, afforded a protection to them, owing 
to the angle at which they were worked. 

We have seen with what rapidity an ancient fleet was constructed, 
in the case of the Romans, in the first Punic war. The Greeks, how- 
ever, appear to have taken longer to build their vessels, the construc- 
tion as well as the repair of which was costly. Upon this point we 
have ample details, as regards Athens, but time forbids us to enter 
upon it here. 

At the end of my last lecture, 1 ventured to describe the fitting-out 
aud departure of the fleet of triremes that carried the Athenian ex- 
pedition to Syracuse. No mention was then made of the various 
smaller craft that accompanied the movements of an ancient fleet. 
But, besides the line-of-battle ships, as we may call them, there were 
many lighter vessels used as despatch boats, as tenders to the flag-ship, 
as pilot and look-out vessels. Such vessels did not keep out of action 
when the fleet engaged, but were used to hamper the enemy’s oars by 
running under his counter, sometimes even to ram him when already 
engaged, or to divert his attention in various ways. And when the 
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size of the mon-of-war had been so greatly increased that failures in 
their motive power were more frequent, and more disastrous when 
they occurred, the use of the smaller vessels was more and more 
fully reeognized, till, at the battle of Actium, the light Liburnians 
bore away the palm, and the “tall bulwarks of ships”? became a thing 
of the past to the ancient world. 

Foremost in dignity, and generally in size and speed, was the 
Admiral’s flag-ship, known by its pennant or badge (wapasquov). It 
carried the vavapyos or Admiral. His second in command was called 
émiszo\evs. From the admiral’s flag-ship the signals were given and 
probably repeated by all the ships of the fleet. These seem to have been 
generally made by flags, the red saqum or cloak with the Romans being 
hoisted as a signal for action. What the principle of their signal- 
code was we cannot now discover, but it must have been sufficiently 
elaborate, to judge by the indications that we have remaining. 

It is interesting to notice that the raising of a shield appears, upon 
two or three occasions, to have been employed as a signal, suggestive 
of the question whether the flashing of reflected rays may not have 
been employed thus early as a means of communication. The 
Alemronidee were accused of having, in this way, signalled to the 
Persians after Marathon. It was thus that Lysander turned the course 
of his fleet for AAgospotami. It was by lifting up a golden shield 
that Demetrius Poliorcetes gave the order to join battle. We have 
also an elaborate code of fire-signals, given by Polybius, for use on 
land, by the employment of which any word could be spelt out. 

An ancient fleet as a rule did not go far from land, and generally 
the crews went on shore for meals, and for the night. The vessels 
were moored stern to the shore, or drawn up, according as the coast 
permitted. Herodotus, speaking of the Persian fleet which conveyed 
Datis and Artaphernes to Marathon, naively remarks that they did not 
follow the usual straigit course along the shore round by the Helles- 
pont, but came across the Aigean. 

In many instances, very frequently in the Peloponnesian war, the fleets 
were accompanied by land forces marching along the shore, and 
often when the vessels were driven ashore, the soldiers came 
down to the water’s edge to rescue a friend or complete an enemy’s 
disaster. Who that has read it, can ever forget the graphic picture 
drawn by Thueydides of the actions at Pylos, when, by a wonderful 
inversion of the natural order of things, Lacedaemonians were fighting 
from the sea, which was not their element, against Athenians on 
Laconian land, and, when a few days later, after the defeat of the 
Lacedemonian fleet in the bay, the land forces of the Lacedszemonians 
engaged in a naval action from the land, while the Athenians 
were land-fighting, as he calls it, from their ships? Not less 
stirring is the account of the gallant rescue of part of Phormion’s 
fieet by the devoted Messenians of Naupactus, whose love for their 
leliverers the Athenians, was increased and quickened by their fierce 
hatred of their former masters. . 

In preparing for action, the chief object was to lighten the 
vessel as much as possible. Hence the great sails and masts 
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were put on shore, and everything that could be spared as not 
wanted for immediate use. This practice necessitated the forma- 


tion of naval camps as immediate bases of operation. A surprise 


and seizure of such depdts was frequently the object of a victo- 
rious, or even of part of a defeated fleet. Thus, during the battle 
of Sybota, the Corcyrean left wing defeats the Corinthian right, 
pursues it, and burns the camp of the latter, while, all the while, 
their own centre and right were being disastrously defeated. Similarly, 
after the battle of Algospotami, Conon, escaping with nine ships, lands 
at the headland of Lampsacus, and carmes off all the mainsails of the 
victorious Lysander. The practice of fighting near the land was not 
unattended with danger. Proximity to the shore not unfrequently 
damaged the Peloponnesian fleets, the crews of which were more 
happy on ferru firma than on the less stable element, and were thus 
apt to begin backing when they should have been advancing. The 
Athenians, as we have seen, preferred more open water; and the 
description of Phormion’s manceuvres, by which he wished to draw 
the Lacedemonian Admiral outside the Straits of Rhium, at the mouth 
of the Corinthian Gulf, is well known to the readers of Thucydides or 
Grote. 

The orders of battle adopted by the ancient fleets were, in the 
earlier times, extremely simple. The fleet sailed generally in a column 
or colamns of divisions line ahead (¢é7i xépas). When the enemy was 
sighted, these moved into column line abreast, generally in single line 

taées Or mapataés). Fleets composed of an extraordimary number o 
vessels were drawn up in several lines abreast; that of Xerxes at 
Salamis. for instance, in six. The crescent formation was not unusual 
in the ease of a superior force, or one that had its wings protected by 
the coast. The centre thus refused, the wings could close in and 
envelope the enemy. It was in this formation that the Persians sailed 
to their first defeat at Artemisinm. And in the same, the Lace- 
demonian Cnemus, tried, off the Achewan Panormus, to draw into 
action the wary Phormion. The circle was also oceasionally adopted, 
as by the Greeks at Artemisium on the occasion above mentioned, 
when, though cooped up in a small space, and face to face at close 
quarters with the foe, on the seeond signal they fell Sravely to work, 
and before nightfall had taken thirty of the enemy’s ships. The 
circular formation, however, proved disastrous to the Corinthian 
fleet, when, fearing the swift Athenian tactics, they adopted it at the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, thinking that by showing a front of 
sharp prows on every side, with their five best galleys in the centre 
ready to help in any quarter that might be pressed, they would be 
impregnable. They had not yet altered their build, or the result 
might perhaps have been different. As it happened, that excellent 
seaman Phormion, the Cochrane of Athens, when he saw their for- 
mation, at once concluded that they could not remain firm like 
infantry on land, which was what they seemed to think possible, but 
that after a little, their ships would come into collision one with 
another, especially if the breeze, as was usual in the morning, should 
spring up and blow from the Gulf. He, therefore, gave orders not to 
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attack, but kept his fleet in single line ahead, moving round and 
round, ever closer and closer, till he saw them in confusion. The 
breeze sprang up with a roughish swell from the eastward, and the 
circle was already in trouble, the oars interlaced, the crews shouting, 
and all order lost. The moment had arrived, the signal was given, 
and the Athenians attacked. The Corinthian Admiral’s ship was 
sunk at the first onset, the others showed no fight. A few escaped to 
Patre and Dyme, the rest were crippled or taken in pursuit. 

We have in Xenophon a minute account of another formation 
adopted by the Athenians at the battle of Arginusee, which he calls 
éxit @adayyos, Which we may describe as two columns of divisions in 
four lines abreast, each consisting of fifteen ships, with an interval 
between the first lines of the two divisions filled by ten ships in 
single line abreast. It was in this formation that the Athenians met 
the brave Callicratidas, who attacked in single column line abreast. 


eceeeeeeeeeede Oodeededeeessee 
Athenian Order of Battle at Arginuse. 


One other formation remains to be mentioned, as adopted by the 
Romans in the battle of Ecnomus, near Heraclea, in Sicily, which may 
be called the wedge (Cuneus). It is described by Polybius in his first book. 
The Roman Admirals Marcus Atilius Regulus and Lucius Manlius sailed 
parallel to each other in two Hexeres six-banked galleys. Their fleet fol- 
lowed in four divisions, arranged in the following order:—The first and 
second divisions in rear of the two flag-ships in single column line 
ahead, but so disposed that each ship was in echelon outwards from the 
front, thus forming two sides of a triangle, the base of which was 
filled up by the third division in column line abreast towing the 
transports, and in rear of this, the fourth division in a similar formation 
for their protection. They thus hoped to present an unbroken front to 
the Carthaginians, their superiors in speed and in power of manceuvring. 
The Carthaginian Hamilcar, to oppose them, having divided his fleet 
likewise into four divisions, drew up three of these in line abreast 
at right angles to the course of the Roman fleet. The fourth he 
disposed en potence on his left towards the land. His object was not 
only to enclose the wedge, but if possible to draw the two first 
divisions of the Roman fleet away from the other two, which were 
hampered with the transports. To effect this, the Carthaginian centre, 
as soon as the enemy approached, turned in pretended flight and was 
hotly pursued by the Romans. As soon as Hamilear judged that the two 
sides of the wedge were drawn sufficiently far away from its base, at 
a given signal, the Carthaginians turned fiercely on their pursuers. 
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They found, however, that the wedge formation was still unbroken in 
pursuit, so far as the two sides were concerned, and that it was, as the 
Roman Admirals had judged, admirably suited for defence, each 
vessel facing outward with her next neighbour, ready to assist her if 
rammed or in any other trouble. Still, if Hamilcar’s orders had been 
obeyed by the commanders of his first and fourth divisions, and these 
had turned upon the open rear of the Roman wedge now separated 
from its base, the victory was assured. These, however, seeing the 
third and fourth divisions with the transports, and thinking to have 
an easy victory, engaged with them respectively. Thus three naval 
actions were going on at one time, in which not less than 680 ships-of- 
war were taking part. In the end, the Romans were victorious, the 
terrible ‘‘corvus” showing itself still, as before, superior to the ram. 
The Carthaginian defeat has its lessons for commanders of divisions 
or detached squadrons, and its moral is, “ Obey orders.” The wedge 
formation in echelon has something in common with the peloton forma- 
tion of modern days. 

Such were the various orders of battle, so far as I have been able to 
discover them, but these by themselves do not exhaust the subject of 
the tactics of a fleet. Jor the purpose of attack with the ram two 
manceuvres were commonly employed, named respectively diecplus and 
periplus. In the diecplus, which accurately rendered, means ‘* the 
“sailing out through,” the vessels of the attacking fleet passed through 
the intervals of an enemy’s line, doing what damage was possible by 
sweeping off oars, and by a fire of missiles en passant, and then turning 
with all speed sought to ram the enemy before he could come com- 
pletely about. In the periplus, a portion of the attacking fleet sheered 
out of line, and sought to wheel in succession on to the flank of the 
foe. But for this manceuvre open water was necessary. In a land- 
locked bay or harbour, such as that of Syracuse, it could not be 
employed. Against the diecplus, the practice of sailing in double or 
triple, or even quadruple lines, was employed, but there was great 
danger in such formation unless the crews were most perfectly trained, 
first, because the increase of depth naturally contracted the front, and 
so laid the fleet open to flank-attacks; and secondly and chiefly, 
because, as happened to the Persians at Salamis, the second line was 
apt to encroach upon the first, and the third upon the second, and the 
difficulty was increased tenfold if the leading line retired in disorder 
on the second while it was advancing. In fact, for the success of any 
such combination, the most perfect discipline and silence on the part 
of the crew was absolutely necessary. The history of the changes in 
ancient naval tactics is sufficiently well defined. It would not be 
difficult to trace their development and decline from Dionysius the 
Phoccean to Vipsanius Agrippa, from Lade to Actium. But time fails 
us, and I would fain ere I conclude speak briefly of the causes which 
contributed to the decline of the ancient marine. 

To ourselves, who are familiar with the all-potent steam, slave of 
the wheel or the screw, it might at first sight seem immaterial 
whether the crews, which were the motive power of the ancient man- 
ol-war, were bond cr free, so long as they had the requisite strength 
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and training. But as with the Venetians in later days, so with the 
ancients, the employment of slave labour at the oar tended both 
directly and indirectly to impair the efficiency of the naval service. 
There were, however, many causes that led to the practice of employ- 
ing forced labour. First, the absolute discomfort of the crew in a 
Cataphract ship must have been extreme. In a hot climate, with but 
very little ventilation, it must have been exceedingly trying to take 
part in a laborious mechanical toil with perhaps some hundred or two 
of human beings stark naked, and packed so closely that there was 
not room, as Cicero says, for even one man more. The heat, the 
smells, the toil, must have been terrtble; to any one undergoing it 
against his will so terrible as to suggest that even death itself were 
better than such drudgery. A dull dead feeling of despair must have 
crept over many a crew in such a case, and though the lash might 
keep them going under ordinary circumstances, such spirits could not 
be relied upon in times of emergency. 

In proportion as the size of the vessel was enlarged, so the number 
of the crew was increased, and we have seen that it is probable that 
in the larger vessels, the ordinary space allowed per man for the rowers 
was reduced from 8 to 7 square feet. The conditions of the service 
were therefore rendered worse and not better by the advance in naval 
architecture. 

3esides the question of discomfort, the actual danger was very 
great. The crews were liable at any moment to be drowned or burnt, 
or in the case of defeat, butchered by the victors, perhaps, as at Sybota, 
deliberately in cold blood. Conceive the moment of conflict and its 
horrors, when the sharp-pointed beak came crashing through the 
timbers, smashing them right and left along with the helpless mass of 
human beings, while the water followed swift upon the blow, 
perhaps just giving time to the Thranites to swarm up upon the deck, 
while the helpless Thalamites were drowned at once. 

[t is not to be wondered at that such a service should become un- 
popular, and that in the deficiency of free labour, which became all 
the more costly as the conditions under which it was to be employed 
became less inviting, recourse should have been had to slaves. Hence, 
perhaps the glory of the trireme has been greater than that of the 
larger vessels that superseded it, for the great feats which it per- 
formed were wrought by the hands of free men fighting for their 
country or its allies, or else voluntarily giving their services for pay. 
At the time of the Peloponnesian war the pay of an ordinary oars- 
man, I may mention here, was three obols a day, increased towards 
the end of the war to four obols, or a little more than sixpence of 
our money. The pay of the Thranites was higher, their services 
being valued at a drachm, or about ninepence per diem. Raising the 
pay of seamen was a favourite expedient during hostilities, with a 
view to crippling the resources of the enemy, by inducing his crews to 
desert, a practice not without its parallel in modern times. For no 
purpose was Persian gold more greedily sought after, except perhaps 
for bribing the chiefs themselves. 

The Romans manned their fleets by levies from the lowest orders, 
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and by forced service of their allies. Still, the greater proportion of 
the labour employed by them was that of slaves, contributed by free 
men as substitutes, and it is this fact which perhaps explains the 
equanimity with which they endured the huge waste of human hfe 
which their fleets involved. Hence among the Romans the service on 
board ship was most unpopular, and we are not surprised to find in 
the pages of Tacitus the discontent of the Classiarii recorded, who 
wished to be transferred to a more honourable calling ‘‘ in spem hono- 

‘atioris militie.”’ They felt they were despised by their brethren of the 
legions, and wished to quit a service which he rded them with slaves 
and offered them danger without hope of distinction. Such were some 
of the influences which led to the decay of the ancient navies, and at 
the same time to the obscurity in which the details concerning them 
are involved. As a rule, the historians (who take endless pains in 
minutely narrating military operations, for I must except Polybius 
and Ceesar) pass over naval affairs with but slight notice, or at the 
best give slight sketches of such matters in general terms. 

It remains for us to institute a short comparison between ancient 
and modern fleets as regards their tonnage and manning. In this [ 
rely upon the calculations of Graser, for I have not yet had time to 
work them out for myself. He compares the Attic fleet of the year 
330 BC. with the Russian fleet in the Crimea in the year 1854. The 
tonnage of this he gives at 72,000 tons; the Attic fleet, consisting of 
411 vessels, he computes at 98,085 tons. During the next five years 
the Attic fleet had been increased to 103,577 tons measurement. The 
present tonnage of the British navy is, I believe, about 300,000 tons, 
of the French about 200,000 tons in round numbers. The fleet of 
Xerxes, which we are assured on good authority consisted of 1,207 
triremes, must have had, upon Graser’s basis, 280,627 tons measure- 
ment. The great fleet of the Romans at Benomus, consisting of 364 
quinqueremes, represents shipping to the extent of 193,376 tons. 
These numbers may not be exactly accurate, but they assist us to 
realise the vast scale upon which these ancient navies were constructed, 
and forbid us to underrate them. 

The multitude of men employed exceeds by far that of modern 
times. The crews of Xerxes’ fleet all told, are estimated at upwards 
of 340,000 men. The Attic navy of the time of Demosthenes required 
upwards of 90,000 men for its service. The Roman fleets in the first 
Punic war carried in some instances nearly 120,000 men. 

The thought of the employment of these vast forces can hardly fail 
to bring home to us the awful conditions of ancient naval service. 
What a terrible sight must have been that storm to which I have 
already alluded, when the coast of Sieily for miles was strewed with the 
bodies of the dead and with the fragments of the perished fleet ! What 
a spectacle, again, must have been that great Battle of Ecnomus, when 
from the Sicilian coast might have been seen those two great fleets, 
the mighty Roman wedge and the long bent line of the Carthaginians, 
approaching each other for a struggle to the death. No wreaths of 
smoke obscured the prospect: the fight with all its pitiless carnage was 
open to view, and far, we may believe it, over that quiet summer-sea 
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re-echoed the thundering crash of the ram, the heavy rattling fall of 
the corvus, the shouts of fury, and the shrieks of pain. 

Come with me now, in thought, for a few minutes more. Let us 
stand, in spirit, upon the beach of the great harbour of Syracuse, and 
see the fate of that great fleet, the departure of which, amidst all the 
enthusiasm of popular exultation, we witnessed but a short time ago. 
The scene is now far different. There is no gladness. but sadness 
everywhere. The reinforcements have come, but the fleet reinforced 
has been beaten. Athens no longer can claim supremacy on the 
sea. Her tactics are useless in this close land-locked bay. Worse 
still, the very mouth of the bay is closed by the enemy; there is 
no escape. Only a narrow strip of shore, where the naval camp 
is standing, can be called our own; the rest is in the hands of the 
enemy. 

*'T'ruly we came to beleaguer yon city, whose circle of walls is still 
unbroken, but are now ourselves be ‘leagured—besieyed rather than 
besiegers. T'he months have been months of misadventure and mis- 
take, and of labour in vain. All has deteriorated, men and material 
alike—our ships are heavy, their timbers are sodden—our hearts are 
heavy, and our strength is failing. One more desperate attempt must 
be made. We must change our tactics. Grappling-irons must be 
used, archers an? slingers must crowd our decks. Our old seamanship 
is gone; our pride, it is now of no avail. Here come the chiefs— 
not Lamachus. No; he is at rest up yonder, on the hill. He sleeps 
in a soldier’s, not a sailor’s grave. No! nor Alcibiades. Where is 
he? Who knows? Perhaps at Sparta, plotting against his country ; 
perhaps in Asia, intriguing with the Persian. Why did they not 
try him before we started? His youth and cleverness might have 
been of good service ere now to us. But he is gone; he is a traitor; 
why talk more about him? Nicias is here, the only one of the 
original three, and the good omen clean taken out of his name. How 
pale and wasted he looks, scarce dragging his limbs along for pain. 
Verily, if the Athenians had taken his advice, and recalled. him, they 
would have done well. And with him is Demosthenes, a famous 
captain, the best of our time. Why send him out too late? Why 
send him out at all, unless with full powers to do what his experience 
dictates? As it is, he is crippled by Nicias, well meaning man, 
with his superstitions, and false hopes, and dangerous intercourse 
with Syracusan traitors, who make him their dupe.” Such are the 
muimurings that we overhear, but now the necessity for action 
silences complaints. The ships are manned, the chiefs address their 
captains, the captains their crews. They speak with all encourage- 
ment; they tell them of home and country to be seen once more, if 
they win the day; they tell them of the honour of Athens to be 
maintained. Let us stand aside and see the battle. The fleets are 
nearing each other. Part of the Athenians are detached to break the 
barriers that close the harbour mouth. With that the action com- 
mences—a fight unparalleled, where, in a narrow space, less than a 
mile broad, 200 vessels are crowded together in mortal conflict. At 
first, the Athenians almost succeed in loosing the barrier, but the 
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Syracusan detachment there is reinforced, and the fight becomes 
general over the whole harbour. The struggle is long and intense, 
crews and helmsmen and troops alike vying with each other in doing 
their best. The land forces of either side, drawn up on the shore, 
are in agonies, at one time shouting for joy, at another time groan- 
ing with despair, as they witness the victory or defeat of their friends : 
swaying their bodies to and fro in frantic excitement, following, 
by gesticulations, the movements of the combatants. At last the 
fatal moment comes. The Athenians can hold out no longer; they 
turn and fly towards their camp, pursued brilliantly by the Syracu- 
sans, with shouts of triumph. The two great hulks, with the dolphins 
suspended over the entrance to their naval stockade, protect some of 
their ships—the rest are run on shore. All is now over. Demos- 
thenes would fain, with picked crews, make one more attempt to 
break out, but the men are cowed, their spirit is broken, and they refuse 
to go on board. Nothing remains but a retreat by land, and so, on 
the third day, leaving the dead unburied and the wounded uncared 
for, burning some ships, and leaving the rest to fall into the enemy's 
hands, the remnants of the Athenian force, numbering still 40,000 
men, start on their hopeless march, to end in death or slavery. 

Sad is the story of broken pride and humbled ambition, but its 
lessons are wholesome and instructive, and the conduct of Athens, 
in her humiliation, still unyielding, still courageous, sheds a lustre 
on the dark days of her calamity. ‘Truly, in virtue of this noble spirit, 
she had a brighter life in store for her in after time, brighter than 
that which the selfishness of commercial Carthage either deserved or 
obtained. 
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Friday, May 19, 1876. 


Genera, Str WILLIAM CODRINGTON, G.C.B., Vice-President, 


in the Chair. 


THE CONVENTION OF GENEVA, AND NATIONAL SOCIE- 
TIES FOR AID TO SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS 
IN WAR. 

By Joun Furey, Esq. 


More than once I have been requested to address a public audience 
on the subject chosen for to-day; but I have hitherto declined to do 
o, feeling that it might be considered presumptuous in me to offer 
suggestions on a matter which is more particularly within the pro- 
vince of members of the military and medical professions, or more 
properly still, perhaps, of persons possessing a combination of qualities 
which belong to both. But [ have waited in vain for somebody more 
fitted than myself to undertake this duty, and I now ask for every 
indulgence, whilst I endeavour in the brief time allowed me to draw 
attention to the Convention of Geneva, as well as to what the National 
Societies for Aid to Sick and Wounded Soldiers in War have already 
accomplished, and what will be expected of them in the event of 
another war. 

Although anxious to avoid obtruding my own individuality as little 
as possible, I shall not be misunderstood when I say, that nothing 
but my own personal experience on the subject I am about to discuss, 
gives me any right to appear here to day. This experience dates 
from the Schleswig-Holstein war in 1864, when I first learnt to 
appreciate the value of volunteer assistance in military hospitals ; 
and it was greatly extended during the Franco-German war. Sub- 
sequently, I was attached to the Army of Marshal MacMahon during 
the war of the Commune; and more recently I have served w ith 
Spanish ambulances both in the Army of the Government of Madrid, 
and in that of Don Carlos. 

And here let me anticipate any expre ion of opinion that Red 
Cross Societies ought to hold aloof from civil war and rebellion. It 
is undoubtedly right that the national societies of countries not im- 
mediately affected by a civil war should abstain from any active in- 
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terference in it: but it is quite otherwise with those principally con- 
cerned, as the French Sociéte de Sécours aux blessés militaires during 
the Commune, and the Spanish Society in the Carlist war; especially 
when, as in the former, the insurgents were practically acknowledged 
as belligerents by M. Thiers, and in the latter when the Alphonsists 
and Carlists mutualiy treated each other as on an equal footing. No 
person who was a daily witness of the awful horrors of the Paris 
Commune, or who has served as an ambulance volunteer on battle- 
fields in the north of Spain will be inclined to assert that wounded 
Communists and Carlists had no right to any sympathy. Humanity 
protests against such a conclusion. To their honour be it recorded 
that some of the most prominent members of the French Société de 
Sécours remained at their posts in Paris throughout the whole period 
of the Commune, and relieved the sufferings of hundreds of Com- 
munists, whilst their colleagues were at Versailles, engaged in the 
same manner amongst the soldiers of the Government and the 
wounded prisoners who feli into their hands. And so with regard to 
Spain, the Red Cross Society of Madrid and the members of the 
Curidud (a Carlist society, of which the Dofia Margarita was the 
President) made no difference between friends and foes. 

It is quite unnecessary to recapitulate the history of the Convention of 
Geneva. An attempt to do so would almost involve a history of war 
itself. It had long been ackowledged that no Army ever possessed 
medical and sanitary means equal to the exigencies of a great campaign; 
and this feeling culminated in the splendid voluntary efforts which were 
made to relieve the sick and wounded soldiers durirg the Crimean war, 
and in the war between the Northern and Southern States of America. 
Notwithstanding the universal conviction as to the insutiiciency of all 
official means for carrying off wounded men from the field, applying 
temporary relief and subsequent attendance in the hospitals, no 
attempt was made to obtain the opinion of the civilized nations of the 
world as to the best manner in which to meet this great want, until 
the year 1863, when the first Conference was held at Geneva. From 
this meeting emanated the Convention which was adopted on the 
22nd August in the following year. 

But even were it necessary to remind my audience of the various 
circumstances which gradually led to the Congress at Geneva, when 
that Convention was framed which less than a year afterwards was 
accepted by nearly all the States of Europe, I should have good reason 
for hesitating to do so. 

In 1866, from the place I have now the honour to occupy, Deputy 
Inspector-General Longmore, C.B., Professor of Military Surgery at 
the Army Medical School, at Netley, described, in language and with 
an authority to which I cannot pretend, the development of that idea 
which found expression at the International Conferences held at 
Geneva in 1863 and 1864.! At Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere, 
during the last ten years, I have assisted at the official meetings at 
which the Convention has been discussed, modified, and extended ; and 
Iam glad to have this occasion to bear testimony in presence of my 

1 See Journal of the Institution, vol. x, p. 162, e¢ seq. 
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own countrymen to the important influence which Mr. Longmore has 
exercised upon the deliberations of those who have borne forward and 
marched under the Red Cross Flag. I can personally testify to the 
fact that there is not in Kurope an army hospital establishment, or a 
society for the relief of sick and wounded soldiers in which the valuable 
assistance rendered by Professor Longmore is not acknowledged; and 
there is not one in which his professional brethren and all those 
who, like myself, have had the honour to be associated with him, do 
not admit he is one of the very few representatives of different nation- 
alities who thoroughly understand the Convention of Geneva in all its 
bearings, both civil and military, and undtr whose cautious guidance 
the humanitarian theories which were advocated at Geneva, have 
become accomplished facts. [am quite aware that this mention of 
his name would not be in harmony with the characteristic modesty 
which so distinguishes the gentleman of whom IT am speaking; but 
as one of the rank and file of the Red Cross army, I could not forego 
this opportunity of paying a humble tribute to one of the worthiest, 
most conscientious, and most honourable of our chiefs. 

Has the Convention of Geneva succeeded in accomplishing that 
which its promoters expected of it? It may be unhesitatingly aftirmed 
that it has done so. In some respects, perhaps, it has partially failed 
in its objects, whilst in others, those who without authority, have 
adopted it, have gone far beyond the limits which this international 
agreement was intended to detine: but on the whole the opinion of 
the civilized world has prevailed, hundreds of lives have been saved, 
and comfort and consolation have been brought to wounded and dying 
men by the intervention, not only of accredited volunteers, but of 
irregular helpers, who have boldly taken possession of an agreement 
that was never designed to give them the benefits of neutrality in 
war, however benevolent their intentions might be. 

The good effects of the first Conference held at Geneva were im- 
mediately made evident in the Schleswig-Holstein campaign. In 
February, 1864, nearly six months before the King of Prussia signed 
the Convention, a society was formed at Berlin, and an appeal was 
made to the nation on behalf of the sick and wounded soldiers. This 
undoubtedly contributed to the success of the second Congress held 
in the same year. 

The Convention was tried cautiously, and on a comparatively 
small scale during the short campaign in Bohemia in 1866, but this 
could not be considered a decisive trial, as Austria had not then signed 
the Treaty. The Prussian Red Cross Society, however, gave good 
proof of its labours during the two years that had elapsed since its 
formation. On the day the battle of Langensalza was fought, in 
response to a telegram stating that there were 1,500 wounded men 
lying on the field in want of the simplest necessaries, three special 
trains laden with surgical aid and hospital material, left Berlin at 
midnight. The work then performed by the Prussian Society was 
sanctioned by the Government, and its agents in the field were under 
military control. 

But although such societies had been established in several countries, 
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4 with the approval of their respective Governments, it was not until 
i the year 1870 that the Red Cross assumed a position that had never 
J been contemplated even by its most sanguine adherents. 
u At the very commencement of the war, France and Germany were hw 
B covered with a network of aid committees. This contagious benevo- 
lence spread to other countries, which, though remaining at peace, 
determined to do their share towards the relief of the sufferers in 
? a war that was evident would soon count its victims by thousands. | 
, Everybody talked of and worked for the Red Cross. Funds were 
3 liber: ally subscribed ; immense depdts of gifts in kind were formed, and 3 
rich and poor contributed their pence, their pounds, and the work of 
é their own hands to this novel undertaking, which appealed so irresis- 
: tibly to the genuine sympathies of all. In a word, one great inter- 
national impulse seized upon the Convention of Geneva, and gave to 
its articles the meaning which best satisfied humanity. 
; It was not only in France and Germany that volunteer societies, 
) for the relief of the victims of the war, entered on the campaign 
simultaneously with the combatant troops which were marching 
towards the Rhine. Volunteers from almost every State in Europe 
which possessed a Red Cross Society, at once enrolled themselves 
under the new flag, and appealed to their compatriots for material 
assistance. Belgian, Dutch, and Swiss doctors, nurses, and ambulance 4 
helpers immedi ate ly appeared on the field, and others soon followed. 
When the rival Armies of France and Germany first came into 
collision, in the month of July, 1870, England had no such Society ; 
but in the first week of August we had one, with a fund which was 


rapidly assuming large proportions, and a numerous band of volun- \ 

teers, in presence of whom the only difficulty was one of selection. ‘ 
The circumstances connected with the establishment of the British 

National Society for Aid to Sick and Wounded in War, are so well hy 


known that it is unnecessary I should trace its origin or describe all 
that it accomplished in 1870-1. But I may be allowed to recall 
certain facts, a forgetfulness of which has encouraged the belief that 
the British Society was formed only for the Franco-German w ar, and 
that it will remain in abeyance until another international war hall 
again call it into a state of activity. 
At the first public meeting of the Society, held at Willis’s Rooms, y 
on the 4th of August, 1870, it was resolved, ‘“ That persons be ad- 4 
mitted as Members of the Society on payment of £5 donation, or 5s. ; 
annual subscription.” At the s same meeting the two following resolu- 
tions were also adopted : —* That a Central Committee of 21 Members Ne 
E be appointed to assist in carrying out the objects of the Society. J 
That the said Committee be annually elected, by rules similar to , 
those of the National Rifle Association. That Sub-Committees of the 
Society be established in various parts of the country, and that these 
Sub-Committees regulate their own subscriptions, manage their own 
affairs, defray their own expenses, and transmit to the Central Com- 
mittee such contributions as they are able to collect, and such material 
as may be suggested from time to time by the Central Committee. 
Now, these resolutions were framed with the intention of making 
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the Society a permanent institution in this country, on the broadest 
possible basis. 

It is not perhaps surprising that, when the war was concluded 
which had brought the Society into existence, and which had taxed to 
the utmost the strength and energy of the London Committee and all 
who had been actively employed as its agents, these resolutions were 
forgotten, and those who had laboured under the able direction of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, 0.€., M.P.—whose uame will ever 
be honourably associated with the grand effort which England then 
made in the cause of humanity—were only.too glad to furl their banner 
and return to those avocations from whieh they had been drawn. 

No one will, [ think, venture to predict that wars have for ever 
ceased, or even, looking towards the eastern horizon, that we have 
entered upon.a long period of peace. Whether in any future war we 
may be engaged as principals or spectators, the moment it breaks out, 
attention will naturally turn towards the British National Aid Society, 
and much will be expected of it. Undoubtedly the call will meet witha 
generous response ; but the same lenient criticism that was accorded to 
the work in 1870 must not be expected. At the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war, as | have already remarked, there was no British National 
Aid Society, but the sympathy of the nation made the formation of one 
a comparatively easy task. Volunteers, money, and gifts in kind were 
speedily dispatched to the seat of war. The result was grand, but 
such an experiment can never be repeated. 

I make this assertion advisedly, and after the most careful con- 
sideration. What an English society might do in supplementing the 
work of our military medical establishment, in time of war, and what 
it will be allowed to do, in the same capacity, for foreign Armies, are 
two different matters. But they are questions that must be settled, if 
the Society is to be a permanent and an useful institution. 

The Crimean war afiorded an example of what Hnglish men and 
women will do for their own soldiers; and British energy and philan- 
thropy will, I trust, always be equal to even greater trials than that 
was. But the Crimean war brought home to us all two facts of which 
the promoters of the Convention of Geueva did not fail to make use: 
namely, that no Army can possess in itself a hospital establishment 
and sanitary means equal to the emergencies of a sanguinary cam- 
paign, and that no satisfactory supplement to it can be extemporized 
at a moment's notice. All that individual devotion and public gene- 
rosity could accomplish for our sick and wounded soldiers was 
witnessed in 1855-6. And if the necessity should unfortunately 
again arise, this would be repeated. But “para bellum” is a good 
motto, even when applied to military hospitals and Red Cross societies. 

What I have just said refers more especially to the relations which 
have existed, and which may again be created, between volunteer 
hospital helpers and our own Army. This is the easiest part of the 
question to which a solution is required. But the Convention of 
Geneva affords the benetit of reciprocal neutrality to all non-com- 
batants who may be serving in the hospitals of belligerent Armies. 
Such persons are now distinguished by an armlet, with a red cross on 
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ES 
est a white ground, which is generally believed to be given to them under 
the authority of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army to which they | 
led are oflicially attached, but which, in 1870, were manufactured and he 
to distributed in the most indiscriminate manner. I need say no more Ay 
all as to the way in which this Article of the Convention was treated in | 
ore 1870, only now remarking that, whether it be for our own Army or 
of for that of a foreign State, it is quite impossible properly to comply | 
yer with this or any other of the provisions of the Convention of Geneva | 
len at the outbreak of wars carried on as rapidly as they now are, unless ke 
1er all the preliminary arrangements have been settled in time of peace. Ls 
[ have already spoken of the general ignorance that prevails as to i 
yer the Articles of the Geneva Treaty. Fortunately, this was of little 
We consequence during the Franco-German war, and the fullest latitude 
we was allowed to those who were attending to the sick and wounded 
ut, on the field, and in the numerous hospitals which were scattered 
ty, over France. An agent of the British Society determined to accom- 
ha plish his mission could go almost where he pleased, without meeting 
to with any obstacle sutliciently serious to stop him. German sentries 
“0- or French frane-tireurs might cause delays, or a siege might compel 
nal him to alter his course ; but in other respects his liberty of action was 
ne almost complete. 
ore But this freedom must not be entirely attributed to the benevolent 
mut consideration which Generals and Commanding Officers are willing to 
bestow on all persons engaged in hospital work. As was said by the 
n- late Dr. LoetHer, Surgeon-General in the Prussian Army, “ la tactique 
he “prime la philanthropie;” and as long as there are wars, so long 
rat will humanity suffer from countless concomitant evils. Unless 
re Generals are ina position which permits them to be generous, they 
if must not be expected to bestow much thought on any but combatant ' 
followers. Hence it is necessary that every branch of an Army should Ms 
nd be an integral part of the whole ; and evena volunteer ambulance should \ 
Wn- be under strictly military discipline, and attached to a division or 1" 
Lat brigade. ‘i 
ich But the Franco-German war, from which the best experience of 3 
e: the working of the Convention of Geneva and the Red Cross Societies a 
nt can be drawn, was altogether an exceptional campaign, and this not 
ie q so much on account of its magnitude as by reason of the one-sided 
ed | character of its principal results. Even the most sanguine anticipa- ¢ 
nee | tions of the conquerors were surpassed by the first engagements, and ; 
ras | situations were createa which had never been foreseen by the advocates 
aly i of the Geneva Treaty. The framers of this international agreement ,; 
oa 4 had not imagined, that in the event of a war almost all the States of # 
es. | Europe would send delegates to the relief of the victims. There is 7 
ch nota single paragraph in the Convention, or in the Articles which were . 
er subsequently added to it, which refers in any way to the presence with 
he belligerent armies of a body of volunteer helpers from neutral States j¥ 
of with stores intended for use in field-ambulances and stationary \ 
m= hospitals. The peculiar character of the Franco-German war made 
eS. the introduction of this novel element comparatively easy ; and, look- 


on Ing at the results, it would be hypercritical now to examine too severely 
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the free and easy manner in which the objects of the subscribers to 
the various Red Cross Societies were accomplished. One of the 
belligerents was so completely overmatched by the other, that the 
latter could afford to allow considerable liberty of action to those who 
had come with vast stores to aid in relieving the thousands of victims 
who were scattered over tne country from the Rhine to the Loire and 
the Seine. No doubt the German head-quarter staff would have pre- 
ferred the matériel without the personnel ; but as these could not be 
separated, they accepted the arrangement which was imposed upon 
them, and regarded with considerable indulgence the ‘ eccentricities! 
‘of this new feature of modern warfare.” 

As far as possible complete impartiality was observed by the con- 
querors in the treatment of the sick and wounded of both armies ; 
but it must be borne in mind that, owing to the course of the war, 
almost the whole of the neutral assistance was absorbed by the 
Germans. A separate and exact partition between the belligerents 
was impracticable after the first few weeks of the campaign, and no 
share intended exclusively for the French hospitals, with the remark- 
able exception of the 20,000/. carried into Paris by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay, could reach them, as they were completely blockaded 
on all sides except towards the south. 

The greater part of the share of assistance intended by volunteer 
societies for France found its objects in the hundreds of wounded 
prisoners who were left amongst the Germans. Both sides enjoyed 
the benefit of extraneous aid, and it is impossible to calculate the 
number of lives saved by this means. But those who were shut up in 
towns which were besieged could not derive any of the assistance from 
without. This isolation in some places was of short duration; in 
Belfort and Strasbourg it was for a longer period, whilst in Metz it 
lasted rather more than two months, and in Paris for five months. 

Nothing better exemplifies the status of volunteer ambulances from 
neutral States during the Franeco-German war than that of the 
Dutch Society, which was under the direction of M. Van de Velde. 

This gentleman, accompanied by four or five surgeons, a secretary, 
and one or two other persons, arrived at Versailles about the 12th 
September, 1870. At this time the Red Cross Committee of that town, 
of which M. Horace Delaroche was president, had estabtished a hospital 
of 105 beds in one of the numerous wings of the palace. The whole 
establishment was immediately offered to M. Van de Velde, as it was 
evident that Versailles was about to become the head-quarters of a 
German army-corps, and it would be useful to have a hospital there 
under the protection of citizens of a neutral State. There were then 
six wounded men and nineteen cases of typhus, all Frenchmen, in the 
hospital. A few hours later there was fighting in the neighbourhood 
of Versailles, and M. Van de Velde and some of his staff went out in 
the direction of the firing. On their return in the afternoon they 

1 Inspecteur-Général Dr. Chenu, at the Conference held at Geneva in 1863, said, 
in reference to the employment of volunteer hospital assistants, “‘ L’ Amérique seule 
* peut se permettre de telles excentricités.” Since that time no person has worked 
more zealously than he has done with volunteers under the Red Cross flag. 
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found that Versailles had capitulated, and the chief of the Prussian 
medical staff of the 3rd Army Corps, Dr. Kirchner, had taken possession 
of the chateau, including the Dutch ambulance, and was then estab- 
lishing a large German hospital. The twenty-five sick and wounded 
Frenchmen actually in the chateau were removed to other houses in 
the town, and the acting personnel were requested to obey the new 
chief. M. Van de Velde contended that this was a violation of the 
Convention of Geneva; but he was answered by a reference to the 
explicit instructions laid down for the sanitary service of the Prussian 
Army; according to which, voluntary aid to the sick and wounded 

‘rannot be independent of the Army, bat it must be incorporated with 
the organisation established by the Government, and directed by its 
Officers in order to avoid any interference with official action. 

I repeat that no Article in the Convention of Geneva refers even 
remotely to the supplies of neutral volunteer societies. However, 
this was not the belief in 1870, and I can best illustrate some of the 
difficulties which arose by the following example which occurs to me. 

Paris was closely invested. Nothing was allowed to be sent in for 
the use of the hospitals, and it may be said that nothing was absolutely 
wanting in them. A convoy of goods intended for the depot of the 
Unglish Society at Versailles, and under the command of Mr. Thomas 
was stopped at Vernon, and only such articles as were evidently 
for hospital use were allowed to be taken on. Food, and there were 
many cases of biscuits, was absolutely prohibited. This was in- 
dignantly pronounced to be a contravention of the Convention of 
Geneva. But even supposing it had been so, I think it would not 
have been surprising if persons who, perhaps, had never even read 
that document, had regarded such a cargo with suspicion, and had 
argued that if their enemy prevented anything from entering Paris, 
they had a perfect right to do their best to blockade the head-quarters 
of that enemy. 

Let me offer another illustration which will still further exemplify 
my meaning. We all remember what heroic efforts were made, 
especially by the women of England, for the relief of the sick and 
wounded soldiers in the Crimea. Red Cross Societies had not then 
been established ; but supposing they had been in existence, is it likely 
that the Euglish and French besiegers would have allowed hospital 
supplies to have passed through their lines into Sebastopol, or would 
their enemy have permitted “similar stores to have been sent over 
Russian territory to the hospitals of the aliied armies? I think not, 
and yet this was the sort of benevolence which in 1870 it was imagined 
would be tolerated under the Red Cross Flag. 

Notice of bombardment is, or should be, always given to the in- 
habitants of a town before any shots are fired into it, in order to 
allow time for the departure of non-combatants, and aged and sick 
persons. But when once a siege has been commenced, in the interests 
of humanity it is not desirable that this should be prolonged by any 
sentimental considerations. 

Thus far I have endeavoured briefly to call to mind the origin of 
the Convention of Geneva, and the manner in which the Red Cross 
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Flag first gained a position on the battle-field. I have also described 
how this treaty, which was only intended to cover sick and wounded 
soldiers and the personnel and matériel of military ambulances and 
hospitals in time of war, was invoked in 1870 for the protection of 
independent volunteer helpers and stores from neutral States. 

I propose now to devote a short time to these two important 
questions. 

1stly. Can the Convention of Geneva be maintaine in its present 
form, or is it desirable that it should be modified or extended ? 

2ndly. How can the British National Aid Society be so employed 
in time of peace as to be in a fit state to supplement the hospital 
service of the British Army if called upon to do so in time of war? 

Now, however much this celebrated Treaty of Geneva may be open 
to criticism, I do not think that any assembly in the civilized world 
would vote for its abrogation. The treaty itself is clear and distinct; 
and almost all the mistakes which have been committed under its 
assumed sanction have arisen from ignorance of its Articles, and the 
pardonable zeal of persons who have adopted the spirit of that inter- 
national agreement rather than the letter. 

Kew persons have read this document; and the vague notions which 
exist as to the general meaning of the treaty were still further con- 
fused by the irregularities which were permitted to ‘ benevolent 
neutrals ” during the Franco-German war. 

Whatever may have been suggested before or since the adoption of 
the Convention of Geneva, the first words of the first Article in it 
expressly define the limits to which this agreement was intended to be 
confined. They are as follows :—‘ Military ambulances and hospitals 
*“ shall be acknowledged to be neutral, and, as such, shall be protected 
“and respected by belligerents, &c.” As was said by Professor 
Longmore in 1867, and repeated by him in this theatre in 1872, 
“ The treaty only comprehended the military ambulances and hos- 
“ pitals of the belligerents, the staff employed in attending the sick 
“and wounded contained in them, and the materials necessary for 
“their proper treatment. Its articles did not provide for any 
‘volunteer or independent staff of hospital assistants; and such 
‘persons could only participate in the provisions of the Treaty by 
“ being regularly admitted into the hospital service, end forming for 
“the time being part of the military establishments of the armies 
“engaged, and thus becoming subject to the ordinary rules and 
“ articles of war. These latter would then come within the provisions 
“of the treaty, because then they would be comprised in the personnel 
‘“‘ of the military hospitals, as laid down in the second article of the 
“treaty.” At the Congress of 1864, it was unanimously determined 
by the official delegates then present, to exclude from the text of the 
convention that part of the circular note which had been sent by 
Switzerland to the Governments of all civilized countries, which sug- 
gested the neutralization of voluntary hospital assistants recruited by 
aid committees, and to confine the neutralization to the official sanitary 
personnel of the hospitals of the belligerents. 

1 See Journal, vol. xvi, p. 206, et seq. 
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Enough has been said to prove the manner in which the. agreement 
was infringed during the Franco-German war. If no personal assist- 
ance had been given to the hospitals of the belligerents by the societies 
of neutral States, there would have been little necessity for any re- 
consideration of the Treaty of Geneva. This document is sufficiently 
explicit for all the purposes for which it was intended, namely, the 
neutralization of military hospitals and ambulances in time of war. 
But a precedent was set, which, though attended with excellent results 
from a humanitarian point of view, only escaped introducing a most 
serious international complication by the force of circumstances, which 
were exceptionally favourable to the philanthropic experiment which 
was then made. Such an occasion might be repeated; but I, for 
one, cannot believe it will arise. 

A flood-gate has been opened which can never again be closed; and 
I feel no hesitation in asserting, that the Convention of Geneva cannot 
be maintained in its present form, unless the position, in time of war, 
of the volunteer personnel of national societies—other than those of 
the contending nations—with regard to the hospitals and ambulances 
of the belligerents be clearly and unequivocally defined. 

The second question is: How can the British National Aid Society 
be so employed in time of peace as to be prepared to supplement the 
hospital service of the British Army if called upon to do so in time of 
war ? 

This proposition is purposely limited to the connection which ought 
to exist between the Society and the Army, because this should be the 
paramount object. 

I will briefly describe what the Continental Societies have done, 
and are doing. Their work includes much that does not strictly 
belong to the province of Red Cross Societies; but a general descrip- 
tion of their labours will perhaps lead by inference to a more useful 
and practical solution for ourselves, than any dogmatic expression of 
my own could possibly do. 

The International Exhibition, held in Paris in 1867, gave an oppor- 
tunity to France to exhibit the practical side of the humanitarian 
ideas developed by the Convention of Geneva. On the initiative 
of Count Sérurier, who was one of the earliest promoters of that 
Treaty, and who is still one of the most zealous and indefatigable 
representatives of the Red Cross, a large exhibition of hospital and 
sanitary material was organized ; and, in connection with this, a Con- 
ference was held, which was virtually the starting point of the 
activity which has been displayed by the National Aid Societies of 
Europe. 

The Société de Secours aux Blessés des Armées de Terre et de Mer 
has made remarkable progress since the war of 1870-1. 

Notwithstanding the enormous amount of work which devolved 
on the members of the Paris Central Committee in that terrible year, 
they have not once discontinued their labours. What was done by 
the Society during the Franco-German war can be gathered from the 
voluminous statistical report of Dr. Chenu, Inspector-General of 
Ambulances. Immediately after the war, there was the repatriation 
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of the French wounded, who had been prisoners in Germany; and 
this was accomplished under the personal direction of Baron Mundy 
and M. Albert Hilissen. Nor even then did the Central Committee 
consider that its duties towards the victims of the war were at an 
end. 

Artificial limbs and costly surgical appliances were provided for 
those who had been mutilated, and pensions were granted to invalids, 
as well as to widows, orphans, and the aged parents of those who had 
died in the service of their country. The graves of the dead were also 
carefully marked, and in some places monuments were erected. 

In 1873, an exhibition of hospital and*sanitary material was held in 
Paris, and six diplémes d’honneur, eleven gold, thirty-one silver, and 
sixty bronze medals were awarded by the Society for the best inven- 
tions which could be utilized in hespital work. It was then that the 
kitchen-waggon was first introduced ; and the time will assuredly come 
when no ambulance column will be considered complete without such 
a carriage. I may add, that this model, constructed by M. Kelluer, 
of Paris, is one of the admirable inventions chiefly due to the in- 
genuity and indomitable energy of Baron Mundy. 

But certainly one of the most important steps of the French Society 
was taken in April, 1874, when a conference of delegates from all the 
departments in France was held in Paris. Resolutions were then 
adopted which, whilst recognising the superior control of the Paris 
Central Committee, allowed each of the Provincial Committees certain 
freedom of action, and the disposal of its local funds, with the excep- 
tion of a fixed proportion which is to be sent annually to the Treasurer 
of the Central Fund. 

At this meeting it was also suggested by M. Albert Ellissen that 
eighteen centres of action should be established corresponding to the 
head- quarters of each of the Army-Corps, and that eighteen depots of 
hospital material should be formed. 

The material of a divisional ambulance is to be composed 
follows :— 

One omnibus. 

One large fourgon. 

One small fourgon. 

One kitchen-waggon. 

Five ambulance carriages. 

One carriage for medical and surgical stores. 

One box of surgical instruments. 

Fittings, &c., for the large fourgon. 

Fittings, &e., for the small fourgon. 

19 furnished hampers for the tourgons. 

50 stretchers. 

The total cost of each divisional ambulance to be 30,000 frances 
(£1,200). 

It was also proposed that a delegate of the Society should be 
attached to the General commanding each military territorial division. 

Many other propositions were made, including one for the formation 
of a special institution where medical students and nurses should 
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receive practical instruction on all subjects connected with field- 
hospital work. 
I have thus briefly indicated some of the principal points to which Nw 
the French Society has devoted its attention since 1871. 
I have already alluded to what Germany in general, and Prussia in 
particular, have done towards the development of volunteer hospital 
relief in time of war. The interval which elapsed between the Danish 
war in 1864 and the outbreak of the war in 1870 had been well em- 
ployed by the Berlin and other German committees ; and the experience 












































gained in the seven weeks’ war of 1866 was not without value. The i 
Franco-German war was declared on the 17th of July; on the 19th 
> 


the Central Committee of Berlin made an appeal to the nation ; on the +X, 
20th it announced that gifts to the Society, whether sent direct to 
the principal depdts or addressed to the different army corps, would be Ne 
conveyed free on all the State railroads. At the same time the King N 
of Prussia appointed Prince Pless as Royal Commissioner and Military 4 
Inspector of Volunteer Assistance. He was to be the medium between Se 
the Aid Societies and the Army in the field ; and it is well to call atten- i 
tion to the fact that he alone had the right to distribute the Red Cross 

brassards, and to give authority to wear them. Under Prince Pless a 

delegate was attached to the head-quarters of each Army operating in 

an independent manner; and one was also appointed to every corps of : 
such Army. Besides these were sub-delegates at the different Etapes, ‘ 
and others whom it is unnecessary to specify. 

All the principal offices in this volunteer department were held by 4 
men of position, who, like Prince Pless, were members of the Order 
of St. John, or of that of Malta, the former (Johanniter Ritter) being ‘¢ 
Protestant, and the latter (Malteser Ritter) Roman Catholic. 

During the war of 1870-1 there were in Germany 25 principal, 
1,956 sectional committees, with more than 250,000 members, all work- 
ing more or less under the direction of the Berlin Central Committee. 

The Central Comité der Deutschen Vereine zur Pflege im Felde verwun- 
deter and erkrankter Krieger differs from the French Central Committee 
in many respects; but there is one very important point of dissimi- 
larity. The French Society not only devotes itself tosick and wounded 
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g soldiers and sailors in war, but, as I have already said, it grants pen- 
3 sions to invalids, and to the widows and children of those who have | 
‘ died in war or from its effects. The German Red Cross Societies do i 


not directly undertake this branch of relief, but they leave it to sister 
societies, which work in connection with them. Of these the principal 
is the Kaiser Wilhelm Stiftung, an institution which supplements the 
pensions given by the State to disabled Officers and soldiers, and their 
widows and children. 

However, it seems that the German Societies now intend to admit 
within the sphere of their labours in time of peace, such calamities as 
may be caused by fire, inundation, or epidemics. 

Amongst the German Societics auxiliary to that of the Red Cross 
may be mentioned the Ladies’ Societies (Deutscher Frauen Hiilfs und 
Pilege Vereine) of Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Stuttgardt, Darmstadt, 
and Carlsruhe. In consideration of the services rendered by these, in 
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the training of nurses and hospital assistants, who may be employed 
in time of war, subventions are granted by the Central Committee. It 
would be difficult, even if it were necessary, to enumerate all the different 
institutions which are thus working, directly or indirectly, for the 
objects of the Red Cross. Incidentally I may name the Deaconesses’ 
Institution at Bielefeld, the Friedrich-Wilhelm-Vietoria- Stiftung at 
Insterburg, the Mutterhaus at Kiel, the Sanitary Institution at 
Loschwitz, near Dresden, of which Madame Simon is the directress, 
the asylum for female nurses at Frankfort- on-the-Main, and the 
Augusta Hospital at Berlin. 

The title of this last most excellent institution reminds me that no 
account, however incomplete, of what the Germans are doing to alle- 
viate the sufferings caused by war would be just, did it omit to 
acknowledge that the Empress Augusta is not only the President of 
the German Central Society de jure, but also de facto. In every way, 
by word and example, ske has encouraged and urged forward the work 
both in peace and in war; and whether at Berlin or in the provinces, 
she seems to regard any fatigue as light which enables her to assist it 
by a gracious act. Nor is Her 1} Majesty less generous with her purse. 
During the Conference held in the Red Cross Pavilion at the Universal 
Exhibition of Vi ienna, in 1873, she awarded twenty gold medals for 
the best models of hospitals and surgical appliances for the relief of 
wounded soldiers,a prize of £300 for the best essay on the Convention of 
Geneva, and a prize of similar value, and two prizes of £75 for the best 
manuals of military surgery. Of the medals not one came to England, 
which was searcely represented in this department of the Exhibition: 
but it is satisfactory to know that Surgeon-Major Porter, Assistant 
Professor of Military Surgery at the Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley, 
gained one of the prizes for his treatise on military surgery. 

The work of the German Red Cross and kindred societies is far too 
extensive to allow of its being described in detail in one short paper; 
but I may mention one important fact that deserves to be noticed. 
Quite recently in every province of Germany a corps of kranken trager 
(bearers) has been enrolled and attached to the army-corps of that 
province. Each man is furnished with a uniform, and he is paid a 
small annual sum, in consideration of which he mrst undergo the 
necessary training, and he must hold himself ready to march w ‘ith his 
division in the event of war. It may be briefly summarised as follows: 
Germany possesses six Central Committees at Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
Stuttgardt, Darmstedt, and Carlsruhe, with a superior Committee at 
Berlin. Under these are some hundreds of less important Committees. 
In peace, hospitals for invalid soldiers are maintained, nurses and ambu- 
lance-helpers are trained, exhibitions of hospital and sanitary material 
are held, and, as I have shown, prizes are bestowed for the best models, 
and also for the best essays on given subjects connected with hos- 
pital work. A military inspector and commissioner for the volunteer 
societies assists at Conferences held at the Ministry of War; and in 
fact the most complete solidarity is maintained between the various 
Societies, the Committees, and the War Department. On the outbreak 
of war, as was witnessed in 1870, a message flashed along the telegraph- 
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wires from Berlin is sufficient to militarize the whole system in the 
course of a few hours, and the German Red Cross army is found to be 
almost as completely organized as the combatant portion of the Army 
of the Fatherland. 

As has been already stated, it was not until after the campaign in 
Bohemia in 1866, that Austria signed the Convention of Geneva. A 
Red Cross, or Patriotic Society, was then formed, which, as far as I 
can gather, has since been chiefly employed in supporting invalids, 
the victims of that war. The annual Reports of the society indicate 
that all its stores have reference to treatment in fixed hospitals; they 
are in fact hospital equipment stores, with the exception of three car- 
riages, each for one wounded man, which are probably intended for 
bringing patients to fixed hospitals, and not for use in the field. 

During the Franco-German war, Austria was officially represented 
on the German side by Professor Billroth, and on that of France by 
Professor Mundy. Each was accompanied by one or two surgeons and 
hospital assistants. This is an interestivg fact, because it was the first 
time that the government of a neutral state sent surgeons to aid the 
medical establishments of the belligerent armies, in accordance with 
the desire expressed at the Berlin Conference in 1868. 

But the Austrian Red Cross Society had no organisation for war, 
and was only able to contribute a few stores. 

It must not be thought because the Austrian Patriotic Society 
is less actively employed than those which have just been mentioned, 
that the relief of sick and wounded soldiers in war receives less 
consideration in Austria than in France or Germany. This is by no 
means the case. The Teutonic order of which the Archduke William 
is Grand Master, has, with the sanction and approval of the Minister 
of War, now taken the lead in this direction in the most liberal and 
intelligent manner. 

This order already possesses forty sanitary columns ready to supple- 
ment the forty infantry divisions of the regular army. The material 
which comprises ambulance carriages and fourgons with their con- 
tents, is distributed over seventeen garrison towns, in several of which 
the order has constructed special waggon-sheds at its own expense. 
It has spent £30,000 in forming sanitary trains for the first line, and 
a reserve fund of £15,000 will be required to place them on a war 
footing. By request of the Ministry of War, the baggage-waggons 
have been arranged, in case of need, to carry severely wounded men. 
In this and in many other ways it is needless to particularise, the 
expenses incurred by the order have been increased and have far ex- 
ceeded the original estimates. The possibility of mountain warfare 
has not been forgotten, and experiments are still going on with the 
object of arriving at the best forms for bearer-chairs and bearer- 
baskets. 

Regulations for the guidance of the order in its relations with the 
army are now in course of arrangement at the Ministry of War. 

It is the intention of the order to establish a divisible fixed hospi- 
tal for 600 wounded men; but the number is to be limited to 200 
until the funds are sufficient to allow the plan to be fully carried out. 
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I may also add that this distinguished order, on the roll of which 
are most of the noblest names in Austria, maintains three hospitals 
for the civil population, At the beginning of last year, there were 
in these 56 patients; during the ensuing twelve months, 332 were 
admitted, of whom 303 went out cured, 24 died, and 41 remained at 
the end of the year. 

Another noble order, that of the Austrian Knights of Malta, has 
also entered the same field of benevolent activity ; and it has under- 
taken to provide twelve sanitary trains for use on railroads. The 
value of such trains can scarcely be appreciated in this country ; but 
it is otherwise on the continent, wher® in all recent wars, railroads 
have played a very important part, both in military operations and for 
hospital purposes. The best model that has yet been used was that 
employed by the Germans during the Franco-German war; but this 
has been surpassed by the train which was built in Paris from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Baron Mundy for the 
French Société de Sécours. This was first exhibited in the Sdnitats 
Pavillon of the Vienna Exhibition in 1873. It contains wards for the 
patients, separate rooms for the medical officers and nurses, a kitchen, 
store rooms and everything necessary for the purpose for which it is 
intended. In a word, it is best described as un hdpital roulant. It is 
on this plan I believe that the sanitary trains are being constructed 
for the Malteser Ritter, who will bear the expense and responsibility 
of this important supplement to the hospital establishment of the 
Austrian army in the field. 

I have more than once casually mentioned the name of Mundy, 
but I must be allowed to say something more of this well-known 
and eminent Professor. In 1859, he was acting as Aide-de-camp to 
General Giulai at the head-quarters of the Austrian Army in Italy. 
He then left the combatant ranks in order to devote himself entirely to 
that profession of which he is now so distinguished a member ; and in 
the war of 1866, we find the gallant cavalry officer transformed into 
Surgeon-Major of the Army in Bohemia. At the Conferences held at 
Geneva, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, he appeared as the enthusiastic 
advocate of reforms in the treatment of the wounded. During the 
siege of Paris, he identified himself with the French Société de 
Secours aux Blessés, and he established and personally directed a 
large hospital at the Palace of the Corps Législatif, where he 
was ably assisted by Dr. Von Mosetig. During the Commune, he 
designed and constructed a Pavilion hospital, of novel form, for use 
in summer. This is still standing in tke park of St. Cloud, it 
having been accepted by Marshal MacMahon on behalf of the Army. 
In 1870-1, ambulance carriages of the Mundy pattern were to be seen 
wherever there was a column of the Société de Secours; and, more 
recently, I have met in Navarre with some of these carriages and 
mountain stretchers, also the invention of Professor Mundy. 

All that the two knightly orders I have mentioned are doing in 
Austria for the sake of the soldier may be traced to the inspiration of 
the same gentleman; but, as I have shown, in this respect he knows 
no nationality. Were I asked to name one man who, more than 
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any other, is the incarnation of the Red Cross idea, I should unhesi- 
tatingly say Professor Baron Mundy. In forwarding the cause he 
has at heart, he has spared neither his purse nor his person: and 
to his courageous perseverance, disinterested advocacy, practical 
ability, and restless energy must be attributed a very large share of 
the success that has attended all recent efforts for the alleviation of 
the sick and wounded in war. 

Perhaps I ought to have abstained from any special allusion to the 
work performed by three or four of the National Aid Societies of 
Europe, unless it were possible to refer to others equally deserving of 
notice. But the reason for the selection I have made is obvious. It 
would take far too much time to describe in detail the system pursued 
by all similar societies, and I have therefore chosen those which have 
made themselves the most prominent, or which offer the best examples 
of the preparation that can be made in peace for time of war. 

I might call attention to the activity of the Russian Society, and 
describe what it did in France and Germany in 1870-1; and later 
for its own troops in Khiva. More recently it has sent a well-equipped 
ambulance column to the Herzegovina. Like some other societies 
already mentioned, it has not limited its work to the alleviation of 
suffermgs caused by war; it organized considerable relief for the 
victims of the famine in Samara, and also for the inhabitants of 
Morchansk, which town was destroyed by fire in May, 1875. 

When the war broke out in 1870, it is doubtful if any Society, 
except those of Germany, was so well prepared as the Dutch. This 
was, in a great measure, owing to the interest which had been excited 
by the admirable Exhibition of Hospital and Sanitary Material, and 
the Conference, held at the Hague in 1869. 

The war in Atchin has offered other opportunities to extend the 
experience of this admirable Society, and to utilize some of the excel- 
lent matériel which it possesses. 

Belgium, as in everything which exhibits civilization in its best and 
noblest form, also claims a high place for her Red Cross Society. 
And it will not be ont of place, I think, if I call attention to the Inter- 
national Exhibition of all objects connected with the saving of life, 
and the Congress of Hygiene, which are shortly to be held at Brussels. 
The initiative in this case is entirely attributable to Lieutenant- 
General Renard, one of the first and most eloquent advocates of the 
Red Cross. He has travelled over Europe, endeavouring to obtain 
official recognition and the support of all the Governments in Europe 
for his useful and philanthropic scheme; and I earnestly trust that a 
great success may attend efforts which appeal so irresistibly to all 
members of Red Cross Societies, whatever may be their nationality. 

Spain has been afflicted during the last few years by a miserable 
civil war, which fortunately has now ceased. The Red Cross Society, 
under the guidance of the Central Committee of Madrid, has _per- 
formed good work; and La Caridad, a Carlist society with the same 
object, but under a different flag, has also laboured well in the same 
field. Whilst deprecating anything like jealous rivalry in such a 
cause, it is satisfactory to know that these two societies carried out 
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their one object, and acted with regard to each other in a manner 
worthy of the old chivalry of Spain. 

[t is a very common thing for the National Red Cross Societies to 
be included under one title—the International Society—and miscon- 
ception on this point has led to many serious mistakes. Hach Society 
is a national one, though the spirit which animates them all may be 
called international; and this reminds me that the solidarity which 
now exists amongst all the societies of Kurope is chiefly due to two 
gentlemen, who were the most zealous pioneers of the Convention of 
Geneva. M. Gustave Moynier and Dre Appia, during thirteen years, 
have laboured incessantly on behalf of that Treaty, which was first 
proposed in the Société Genevoise @Utilité Publique. They assisted 
in framing it; and one or both of them has been present at every 
conference and exhibition of hospital material which has been held 
under the Red Cross. They have been the most active members 
of the International Committee which has its head-quarters at Geneva, 
and of which, since the death of General Dufour, M. Moynier has 
been the president. When the war broke out in 1870, they formed an 
agency at Bale. This not only offered a means of communication 
between the societies of the belligerent states, but it also became a 
channel through which gifts from neutral States of a value of more 
than three millions of francs were distributed amongst the sick and 
wounded. 

Whatever may be the fate of the original Agreement, the names of 
Moynier and Appia will always be associated with it; and we need be 
under no apprehension, but that the philanthropic work commenced at 
Geneva will continue to flourish under some name and flag so long as 
the world shall suffer from the curse of war. 

I have thus described, in a general and by no means exhaustive 
manner, the werk in which some of the Red Cross Societies of Kurope 
are occupied in time of peace. Some portion of this work, excellent 
as it undoubtedly is, is of a nature which ought not to be comprised 
in the sphere of these institutions. Fer instance, it should be no part 
of their work to give pensions to invalid soldiers, or to the widows and 
orphans of men who have died in the service of their country. 
Such work is the legitimate province of the Government acting for 
the country at large. If done by a non-official establishment, such an 
establishment might be made collateral to that of a Red Cross Society ; 
and I apprehend there is no reason why, in this country, a separate 
Society, like that which administers the Patriotic Fund, should not be 
formed to supplement pensions awarded by Government, and to watch 
over the interests of aged and crippled soldiers and sailors and their 
widows and children. I venture parenthetically to recommend an 
extension of this field of usefulness as one that would materially help 
to add to the popularity of military service in this country. 

In time of peace, it is not only within the sphere, but it is the posi- 
tive duty of a Red Cross Society, to use every opportunity to educate 
a staff for the work which it professes to be able to perform. This 
‘an be done through the instrumentality of institutions entirely sup- 
ported by Red Cross Societies, or by means of independent establish- 
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ments partially subsidised by them. The best examples of this kind 
of instruction are to be found in Germany. 

A few years ago we were told that the legitimate susceptibilities of 
the Army medical profession would be excited if an attempt were 
made to introduce a civilian element into the Army hospitals in time of 
war. Experience has proved the fallacy of this assertion, and there is 
‘not a single Army in Europe in which the services of well-trained 
volunteer hospital assistants would not be received with satisfaction, 
during a campaign. Members of Red Cross Societies have a well-defined 
mission to fulfil, and those who understand and act up to this would 
be the very last to usurp functions which do not belong to them, or in 
any way endanger the feeling of cordiality with which the military 
medical profession and the Army hospital corps will be ready to regard 
them. Whether in peace or war, no man or woman is fitted for hospital 
work without some previous and special training, and I need scarcely 
add that strict discipline is absolutely indispensable. 

I have endeavoured to direct attention to the increasing activity 
of the Societies on the continent, all of which are more or less 
patronised and encouraged by their respective Governments. It would 
be easy for us to follow their example: but it is this very facility, and 
the fact that in England all philanthropic movements are due to private 
initiative, which makes us so indifferent with regard to the future. 
What the British National Aid Society did in 1870-1 without previous 
preparation is regarded as satisfactory proof of what it would do if 
called upon again, for our own or any other Army, but such a prece- 
dent cannot safely be relied on. 

I venture to say that there is not one of those who responded to the 
call of Colonel Loyd-Lindsay in 1870, who would not be ready to do so 
again, if required, bringing with him the experience gained in that 
memorable year. But this is not enough. The muster-roll of the Red 
Cross already shows many blanks. Some have passed away, and others 
are hastening on; new blood is wanted. As we recruit our combatant 
army, somust we recruit our non-combatant forces. And not only this, 
it is absolutely indispensable that whilst some direct attention to the 
perfection of weapons of destruction, others should be occupied in 
doing all they can to prepare for and mitigate the wounds which such 
arms are destined to inflict. 

As was said by Dr. Landa, the Spanish delegate at the first Confe- 
rence held at Geneva, in 1863:—‘ We are apt to accuse war of not 
allowing the arts of peace to flourish, but peace also, when it is of long 
duration, makes the art of war to fall into forgetfulness; and it is 
Strange that this same forgetfulness is much greater for al] that con- 
cerns the arts intended to preserve the Army than for those destined 
to destroy the enemy. At the decisive moment we ask for a miracle, 
and as this is not forthcoming, we exclaim against deception, instead 
of crying out against improvidence.”’ 

Nothing I have said is intended to depreciate in the smallest degree 
the value of the Army Medical Establishment, and I should not be 
standing here now, if I thought that one word of mine could seem to 
disparage the eminent services of this distinguished branch of the 
military profession. 
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What better authority can I adduce than that of a gentleman whom I 
have already quoted? In 1866 Professor Longmore, when advocating 
the formation of a National Committee in England, said :—‘ Committees 
“no doubt will be formed, and subscriptions poured in, as has hap- 
“pened hitherto, as soon as there is need of them; but, as hereto- 
“fore, there will be absence of system and independence of action, 
‘and there will not be the advantage, at any rate at first, of Govern- 
‘ment support; while, in other countries, on war breaking out the 
“ necessary preparations will have been long made and fully considered, 
‘everything will be systematized on preconcerted plans, so as to har- 
‘monize with the arrangements of the Government and the action of 
‘the combatant and Army medical authorities.” 

In 1871 Colonel Loyd-Lindsay concluded an interesting account of 
what the British National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded 
in War had done during the Franco-German War with these words :'— 
‘“‘ Can we wisely or justly decline to do what other nations have done, 
“ namely, to appoint National Committees, recognised by Government, 
‘“‘ whose functions it would be to organize the distribution of the 
“ national donations on a sound and proper footing, and thus be pre- 
“‘ pared to supplement what all admit must greatly need expansion, 
“ viz., the medical department of the Army in time of war?” 

And in the interval which elapsed between the lecture of Mr. Long- 
more in 1866 and that from which I have just quoted, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Brackenbury made an appeal to the British public in the 
columns of a daily newspaper. He said :—‘ In Heaven’s name, let us 
“be upand doing! We have signed the Convention of Geneva. Weare 
‘‘ bound in honour to be working in time of peace, not for ourselves alone, 
‘‘ but for all the other nations whose wounded may, by even the remotest 
‘* possibility, ever fall into our hands. We invite discussion and action 
“‘ on a subject affecting both our soldiers’ lives and our national honour.” 

And you, Ladies, who are to be found in every place where there is 
sickness to relieve, wounds to bind up, or grief to assuage, permit me 
to conclude in the words used by the Empress Augusta, when taking 
leave of the General Assembly of the Patriotic Association of Ladies, 
which is closely allied to the Red Cross Societies of Germany. 

Her Majesty said :—“ Let us continue to act and to work tegether in 
‘“‘ the great task which rests upon us. Let us show during peace the 
‘ same perseverance as in time of war. Let us have the conscientious 
‘conviction that we are devoting our strength to the service of our 
“ country, and we shall find in this sentiment our best reward.” 

The CHatrMANn: No subject can be more interesting to the Army and to the 
nation generally than the subject which has been brought before us by Mr. Furley ; 
and it is weil known how successful in diminishing the terrible sufferings of war 
the exertions of this Society have been. I hope that if any gentlemen have remarks 
or suggestions to make, they will offer them freely to this assembly. 

Professor LoNGMorE, C.B.: I find myself unexpectedly called upon to make 
some remarks on the excellent paper which has just been read by Mr. Furley. 
Unfortunately I did not hear the first part of it, but I know its general tenor. I 
am quite certain we must all feel very greatly indebted to him if only for 
ealling attention to the necessity of considering our own position in respect to the 
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available means for supplementing the official aid to wounded in time of war. He 
has shown us what is being done in other countries and has thus indirectly called 
attention to what is not being done in our own country. There can be no doubt 
that should war unhappily arise, and there be a necessity for carrying into practical 
operation, the scheme which has been lately devised for the mobilization of our 
forces, there can be no doubt that the Army Medical Department will require 
extraneous help, and that the War Department may well expect to derive some 
assistance from the “ National Aid Society for help to Wounded Soldiers in time of 
War.” By the mobilization scheme, the organization of each corps d’armée requires 
no less than 267 surgeons with nearly 3,000 men of the Army Hospital Corps. 
There are eight such corps d’armée contemplated for the defence of the country, 
and besides these forces there is surgical assistance for the garrisons, for general 
hospitals, and other establishments to be provided for, as the mobilization scheme 
contemplates additions to the fighting strength of the regular and Militia forces of 
the country from the Volunteer combatant forces, so I think the Army Medical 
Department will have to look for additions to its surgical and nursing staff from civil 
volunteers. There will certainly be a difficulty in finding surgeons and hospital 
attendants in sufficient numbers in the usual official way. As far as I am aware, 
although I have the honour of belonging to the National Aid Society, no scheme 
has as yet been considered for meeting the wants that will then arise, and I fear the 
National Aid Society will be locked upon as having somewhat neglected its duty, if 
it do not in time of peace make some preparation for the demands which are sure to 
be made upon it in time of war. I believe there are some difficulties from the con- 
stitution of the Society in respect to outlay of money; but if Mr. Furley, who has 
so fully considered the subject, and who is personally so well acquainted with all 
that has been done in continental countries, and especially with the arrangements be- 
tween the National Aid Societies in those countries and their respective war depart- 
ments, would frame a scheme in detail for carrying out a system of training and pre- 
paration, in harmony with the peculiar institutions of our country, and would submit 
the scheme to the Committee of the National Aid Society, I feel confident his scheme 
would be fully considered, and that, if practicable, the Committee of the Society wouia 
do all they possibly could to carry it into effect. I feel as a member of the Army 
Medical Vepartment that the department itself is indebted to Mr. Furley for 
calling attention to the important questions which are connected with the subject of 
volunteer assistance to the official surgical staff of the Army on occasion of war. 
Lieut.-Col. HENRY Brackensury, R.A.: I have listened with very great interest 
tu the exceedingly sensible and practical remarks that Mr. Furley has made to us to- 
day. There are two points of view from which this Red Cross work has to be 
looked at. There is the point of view of the soldier and the point of view of the 
philanthropist. I being a combatant soldier by profession, was present as a philan- 
thropist for five months during the Franco-German war, and I am bound to say that 
Mm my opinion it is not possible that again in any war the same latitude can be 
allowed to members of national philanthropic societies as was allowed during that 
war. I think that the occasions on which that latitude was abused, were few and far 
between, but I am sorry to say I do know of occasions on which it was abused, and 
if I were in command of troops, or chief of a staff to a General in command, I would 
absolutely forbid anything like that latitude which was allowed in the Franco- 
German war. The want of any recognised understanding as to the position of the 
agents of Red Cross Societies other than those of the belligerents themselves, led to 
strange misconceptions. People wearing a Red Cross upon their arm considered 
themselves almost insulted if they were not allowed to go anywhere and everywhere, 
and to pass without restraint from one line to another, and their pretensions were 
often admitted. Application was made by the English National Society for per- 
mission to send an agent with medical comforts into Metz during the siege, though 
we all know that suffering is one of the chief means by which a blockading force is 
endeavouring to break down the besieged troops. Naturally the permission was 
refused. In another war these irregularities will not be tolerated ; and, therefore, 
if these philanthropic efforts are to be continued (and I believe it is impossible to 
overrate the amount of good done by them) it is absolutely necessary that some 
definite and distinct understanding should be come to by our Government as to 
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what position the Red Cross Society of our own country as well as those of foreign 
countries are to be placed in in the event of war. I believe at this moment we are 
absolutely without any arrangement between the Government of this country and 
the representatives of the National Aid Society, which has still a very large sum of 
money in hand: and further the Society itself is without any arrangement as to 
what is to be done by it in case of war and our own troops being engaged. Nor do 
I see how it is possible for the National Society to ask the Government to recognise 
them as long as they have no organization of their own: and we have not got any 
organization whatever with which to take the field. I believe I have the honour 
to be on the Council of the National Aid Society ; and I own, to my great regret, 
that we have not stirred one single step since the war of 1870, in the direction of 
organizing ; and until we have done that ourselves, how are we to go to Government 
and say: “ We want you to make arrangements as to our position and sphere of 
work?” The first thing should be for our Society to go to work and to devise a 
practicable scheme of action. We have on our Committee such men as Dr. Long- 
more and Dr. Manley; we have combatant officers who have seen war; we have 
civil surgeons of the greatest pessible eminence ; and we have the practical experience 
of Mr. Furley. Surely amongst us all, we ought to be able to arrange a scheme 
with which we can go to the Secretary of State for War and say, ‘“ Will you go 
“hand in hand with us and help us to carry this out?” If we do that, then I 
believe we should find at all events that some of the obstacles sure to be put in our 
way, might be done away with. More than two years before the Franco-German 
war, my attention was directed to this subject, and I wrote those words which 
Mr. Furley has quoted to-day, and which are as applicable now as then, “In 
“ Heaven’s name let us be up and doing.” 

Dr. Mantey, U.6.: Having been engaged in connection with this Society, I 
must say the thing that struck me most was the want of detail, the want of 
organization, and the want of discipline which existed under the Red Cross. That 
may be excused by the fact that at that time it was a new organization altogether ; 
but still there did not seem to me to be a sufficient connection between the light- 
field ambulance in the field and the depdt. For example, after one of the battles, I 
remember a German surgeon coming into the house where we were and stating that 
there were 2,000 wounded lying in the villages around, and they had not so much 
as a piece of bread ora bandage for them. Now seeing what an organization the 
Germans have, that will tell you what war is, and how the departments must be 
supplemented, because we find that notwithstanding the most perfect organization, 
on a pinch of that kind it is impossible that they can do everything. It is therefore 
most essential that it should be supplemented by a well orgamzed volunteer aid, 
because as far as my experience goes, it was immediately after an engagement and 
before the regular field hospitals came up, that the volunteers were of most. use. 
When the feld hospitals came up, the Germans immediately took the wounded out 
of our hands ; and we were of no further use except for transporting them. There- 
fore it is necessary that societies, such as the English Society, should have on its 
roll an equipment of field ambulance stores, medical and surgical, and provisions for 
the support of the wounded, and that they should have volunteer aids enrolled and 
properly trained, because volunteers without organization, though they are zealous 
and active, have great waste of powerand a great waste of material. I should like 
to ask one or two questions which more particularly affect this country. We have 
seen how easily ships can be sunk, and no doubt in the first naval engagement there 
must be several ironclads sunk. Is there any means of saving the wounded from 
being drowned and of taking them rapidly to England, even before the action 18 
over? have they any plan of a hospital-ship for conveying the wounded ? Is there 
any volunteer staff? because that is a point where a volunteer aid society can come 
in very well indeed. In the Ashantee war the “ Victor Emmanuel” was kept 43 8 
hospital ship, but there is nothing of that kind ready for a naval engagement now. 
I think in that direction there is the promise of a very good work for a Volunteer 
Aid Society. I mention these facts because I am not aware that anything has beet 
done at all in the society latterly. There is a great field for volunteer aid if properly 
organized, but there m ust be discipline and there must be organization and proper 
attention to detail. 
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General Sir RicHARD WILBRAHAM, K.C.B.: I wish to make one or two remarks 
on what has just been said. 1 think there is great danger of our trespassing upon 
another department which does not belong to a volunteer society, when it is pro- 
posed that the National Aid Society should provide ships to carry home the 
wounded. It appears to me that if there is one duty more evidently that of the 
State than another it is that of sending home the wounded. The National Aid 
Society ought in my opinion to begin with much smaller things than that. There 
are two questions I should wish to ask the lecturer. We have heard a great deal 
about what foreign societies of this kind are doing, but we have heard nothing 
about what our own National Aid Society is doing. I should like to know whether it 
has ambulances in store or any material with which to take the field, in case its 
services should be required, and in the second place, as Colonel Brackenbury says, 
we ought to be up and doing. I want to know whether the National Aid Society 
has taken any steps to secure the services of experienced surgeons or even of trained 
orderlies, or whether they would be found as unprepared as they were at the out- 
break of the Franco-German War? ‘The best ambulance we had in that war—in 
which I believe that a number of the members of this Society worked—was, if am not 
mistaken, one furnished by own Government from Woolwich. JT do not know 
whether there was any ambulance furnished by the National Aid Society. I think 
we are treading upon very dangerous ground if we are supposing that a private 
society can, or ought to do the work of Government. Of course our position is 
very much more difficult than that of a similar society in any foreign country. The 
natural duty of such a sociéty would be to assist and supplement the military 
organization of their own country. One of the speakers has expressed his opinion 
that the work of this society would have to encounter the jealousy of the War 
Office. Ido not think that there would be any fear of this, if their services were 
required in our own country. But I think that there would be great fear of its 
incurring the jealousy of the military authorities of any foreign country to which 
it was giving its services, unless the utmost prudence were exercised. 

Admiral Sir Henry Coprineton, K.C.B.: I must say I think there is hardly so 
much field for the exertions of the society in the Navy as there would be in the 
Army. In the first place, I do not think that our number of wounded would 
be so great, nor would they be so dispersed as in warfare on shore. It is suggested 
that aid should be given in the case of ramming, and that the wounded should be 
disposed of ; I am sorry to say in that view it is not only the wounded that would 
be disposed of, the ship herself and all on board of her would be disposed of also. 
Next, with respect to the surgical care of those men who happen to be unluckily 
wounded, the medical staff, I think, would be sufficient and it would be supplemented 
very largely by the civilians on board the ship. They are the assistants of the 
medical profession in the cockpit, and wherever else the wounded may be. I do not 
think there is such urgent necessity for increased surgical assistance in the Navy, 
but if there were, I do think it would be the duty certainly of the Government to 
provide it, and I do not think really and truly there is any means for that assistance 
being given in each particular case by any civilian society. Next, as to transporting 
the wounded home, Certainly that is a thing we in the Navy ought to do; but 
there is a very great difference between picking up wounded men from a field and 
hoisting men out from one ship in the middle of the Atlantic and transporting them 
into another, even supposing there were neutral ships to receive the wounded. Again, 
ifaship has been in action, I think she will very shortly go into harbour if she 
swims, and more particularly as warfare now will always be carried on by means of 
steam propulsion, for no war-ship could be kept out of her harbour after action 
more than a few days, certainly not weeks, and it might be very dangerous to move 
a recently wounded man from a ship immediately into another ship. On the whole, 
therefore, I do not see any field for a society of this excellent nature to be brought 
to bear upon the Navy as it is now constituted, and as it will be in any future war- 
fare in which it may be engaged. 

Sir EpMcunp Lecumere, Bart.: I must express my acknowledgments to the 
Council of this Institution for their kindness in giving me an opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Furley’s very valuable paper, and I may be permitted as a civilian to express my 
hearty concurrence in what has fallen from the previous speakers. It has always been a 
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great cause of surprise, and some disappointment to me, that more active steps have not 
been taken by the Red Cross Society, following in the steps of other branches of the 
same organization abroad, to carry on in times of peace some corresponding services 
to those required in war. I cannot conceive any great difficulty which would arise 
in taking such steps, and I can only suppose that the state of quiescence in which the 
Society has remained in England has arisen from the belief that everything was 
right and proper, and that in time of war the skeleton would be filled up, and the 
Society might resume the field with the same activity it before manifested. But I 
cannot help thinking, after what we have heard, that this is a mistake. I think also 
there has been great disappoiutment in the provinces on this question. I can only 
say that in our own county of Worcester very active steps were taken to raise a very 
large sum of money and a considerable amount of matériel during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and it was looked upon that Sur Worcestershire branch of the Red 
Cross Society would be a permanent institution. ‘The subscriptions were kept up, 
and all our books are ready, and the storekeeper is ready at any moment to set to 
work in the Town Hall of Worcester, and to take active steps to carry on the 
work of the Society. I believe, if the effort were made, a great amount of good 
might be done, not only in reviving the spirit, which ought not to subside in times 
of peace—the spirit of philanthropy, which was so conspicuous at that period, and 
which proved so valuable in time of war—but I believe also the National Society 
might gain valuable experience by subsidizing some institutions for nursing the sick 
poor and for training nurses for the sick—those societies that take upon themselves 
the conveyance of the sick to hospitals. Iam happy to say the English Branch of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem has taken upon itself the provision of means for 
the conveyance of persons to hospitals who have been wounded in such accidents, 
and I really believe that by giving encouragement to this or similar hospital organiza- 
tions, a great deal might be done to keep up an organized staff of philanthropists, 
who might by proper discipline (and discipline is everything) become very valuable 
in any future war. I therefore hope that what has been said to-day may call the 
attention of the Council of the English Red Cross Society to the real advantage— 
I might almost say the duty—of utilizing to some extent the great resources which 
the country has placed in their hands ; and by calling to their aid the admirable body 
of men who have been active members of that society, they might readily frame a 
good and practical scheme for some useful and national work. i 

Sir Epwarp Perrott, Bart.: With regard to the observations that have fallen on 
the subject of abuses under the Red Cross cognizance, it has appeared to me very 
often that there is not sufficient executive power given to medical cfficers in general. 
We know that at the moment the medical officer goes to a military parade his mouth 
is closed. 

The CuHarrMAN: I think that is perhaps a little beyond the question before us 
to-day. I hope you will not go into the general question of medical authorities with 
regard to the War Office or the Commander-in-Chief. 

Sir Epwarp Perrott: Not in that point of view, but it is with a desire of see- 
ing whether these abuses which have been referred to would not have been controlled 
if the medical officer in charge of parties under the Red Cross cognizance was ena 
bled himself to be accountable for every man that would be present and claim to be 
under that badge. 

Deputy-Commissary J. S. Young: I am sure every one must be indebted to 
Mr. Furley for calling attention to the humanitarian movement which had its origin 
in 1870 and 1871, and which, I think, has lain too long asleep. The only fear 1 have 
from what has come out of the discussion to-day, especially from those who hold 
position in the Army at present—Colonel Brackenbury and Surgeon-Major Manley— 
is that the object of the lecturer, which is the benefit of the sick and wounded in 
time of war, will be frustrated if the responsibility of the Government itself is not 
fully brought forward. It seems to me that if we are to leave so much to the 
National Society for Aid to Sick and Wounded, Governments will be very much 
tempted to leave aside the proper provision that they ought to make for aid to their 
own sick and wounded in time of war. A distinguished Officer, who was a governor 
of one of our largest medical establishments, has spoken, and it is within his recol- 
lection, I dare say, that a Royal Commission sat in consequence of the disastrous 
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state of affairs in connection with the sick and wounded of the army in the East in 
1855 and 1856. The outcome of that Royal Commission was that the executive of 
the Army was so strengthened that in all our recent expeditions, at any rate, there 
was no necessity for aid to the sick and wounded from outside the Array itself. I 
am very much afraid, if too much prominence is given to voluntary effort that a re- 
action might take place. A re-action has already taken place, I am afraid, as regards 
the executive branch of the Army charged with the welfare of the sick and wounded 
in war. At the same time I cannot agree with Colonel Brackenbury that it is neces- 
sary to regulate these things, as regards the National Aid Society, so closely as to 
bring it into official relation with the executive of the Army. The old proverb that 
“Necessity knows no law ” holds equally good with reference to any great war ; that 
where there isa nee essity then there will bea gladness to accept the efforts of volun- 
tary societies, and so long as the action of the National Aid Society 1s confined to 
that, 1 think there will be more than an ample sphere for their efforts, as there was 
in 1870 and 1871. Surgeon Manley referred to efforts in connection with ships 
at sea. I cannot fancy ‘that being ‘the sphere of a National Society at all, for the 
simple reason that you cannot guarantee for a National Society that ‘there will be the 
funds necessary. It takes an immense amount of mone y to have a ship and keep it 
at sea for any indefinite period. It is the peculiarity of ‘the circumstances connected 
with aid to the sick and wounded that everything is unforeseen; for instance, we 
know that the supply of an army is a question to the commissariat of how many 
effectives they have to supply. This is a matter which can be dealt with toa degree of 
accuracy, but when you come to sick and wounded, they never know how many they 
have to supply and it is in the time of these unforeseen emergencies that the aid to 
sick and wounded will come in most efficiently. Having had some experience, and 
having served in the service of the National Society, I feel that we have not heard 
tie other, the official, side of the question. His Roy al Highness, at a recent meet- 
ing in this theatre, stated that people by their absence sometimes seemed to take for 
granted that everything was all right. I hope that those present here will attend at 
the lecture to be given on the 29th instant by Surgeon Sandford Moore, a distin- 
guished Officer of the Medical Department, and who also served during the Franco- 
German war, and then they will be able to hear the official side of the question. I 
am perfectly sure that with the special attention that has been given to the subject by 
the lecturer, and that which will be given to it by Surgeon Moore, some good ought 
to result. 

Mr. Sure: During the German war my brother-in-law, Baron von Laner, was 
engaged in building a harbour for the German Government. Finding his civil 
career temporarily suspended, he set about organizing voluntarily, in conjunction 
with those under him, a service corresponding somewhat to that which came to the 
aid of the military, end accordingly there was inaugurated a new branch which, con- 
sidering the position of Germany as a naval power, cert tainly might put us to shame. 
It went by the name of the ‘ ‘See-wehr,” or Naval Militia, and did good service in 
protecting the harbour and also in coming to relieve the sick and wounded. I 
mention this in corroboration of the remark made by Surgeon-Major Manley, and 
my belief is that if Germany, taking so humble a rank as a naval power, thought it 
worth while, under a stress of circumstances unparalleled, to do something in the 
direction mentioned, then surely it might be for our own advantage and ultimate 
good were we to follow the example thus given us. 

Dr. Danrorp Tuomas: I was six months, during the Franco-German war, 
engaged by the Society, and the thought that has struck me, after what I have 
already heard to-day, is that our Volunteers in this country are without any medical 
organization whatever for time of war. They have their surgeons and their assistant- 
surgeons, but there is no organization at all for taking charge of the sick or wounded, 
nor are there any ambulances for that purpose. This large body of men if brought 
into action would be entirely destitute of medical — and service in time of 
war, therefore if a Red Cross Society did nothing else but support our own soldiers 
in time of war, that would be in itself one great reason why a thoroughly organized 
system should be adopted. The only difficulty in this plan would be if our assist- 
ance as an International Society was require d for other countries. If we confined 
our Red Cross services to our own country, there would be little or no difficulty in 
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organizing ambulances to attach themselves to the various regiments of the volun- 
teer service, where they might be properly trained and really rendered efficient for 
any emergency. 

The CuHarrMAN: There is one point I should wish to refer to, which is @ military 
one. I certainly must endorse the feeling about there being a limit and a distinct 
limit to the presence of the Red Cross, and the facilities of getting about and using 
the Red Cross in a way that General Officers, perhaps, must object to. It is a very 
difficult duty to be obliged to say that what is nominally for the assistance of the 
sick and wounded is something that is positively noxious to your »wn Army, perhaps, 
by information or facility being given to the enemy, and must be prevented. There- 
fore, I cannot but feel that that is a very strong point that has been mentioned by 
Colonel Brackenbury, and one on which it would behove the Society itself to get 
the most stringent rules laid down in order thet they may be protected in their real 
legitimate duty, so as to draw a line and prevent any illegitimate entries into 
fortresses or communication being made which would put a stop to the real well- 
doing and well-being of the Society itself. It is avery important point for us to 
consider, and they must feel that there are occasions in which it is possible that the 
Red Cross may be abused. Of course, every enemy will take advantage of getting 
information and using even the most legitimate means in an illegitimate manner— 
the old story of “all fair in war,” you go very near the wind in many things of that 
sort—therefore I think the Society should lay down its own rules strictly so as to 
support the real authority of a General Officer, so that he may be able to give them 
the utmost protection with safety to his own Army. I will leave it to Mr. Furley 
to enter into the other questions with regard to the Society itself. 

Mr. Furtey: I do not think that there is much more I can say on the subject. 
Dr. Manley’s proposition as to a scheme of relief in naval warfare has already been 
brought forward at more than one conference, and the French Society, as you, 
perhaps, have noticed, calls itself Société de secours aux blessés des Armées de Terre 
et de Mer. I think that societies rather shirk this question because they see the 
difficulty Sir Henry Codrington has alluded to. In 1868 I was asked at Berlin if 
I could do anything in England towards this object, because it was thought of all 
countries in the world England was the one which ought to initiate this branch of 
relief ; but I very much doubt if there is any one in England who sees a way to 
any practical scheme of relief for the wounded at sea. In fact, I believe the 
majority of naval men are quite satisfied with present arrangements. At the same 
time, I hope the question may be ventilated at the next Congress. Sir Edmund 
Lechmere has alluded to what might be done in time of peace. I feel very strongly 
upon that subject. I think our starting point should be the connection between 
the Society and the British Army. The work that the National Society ought to 
undertake should be of such a nature as to be useful to hospitals and nursing 
establishments in time of peace. If then we are required to aid our own Army 
Medical Establishment, or to render any assistance to foreign Armies in supplement- 
ing their medical establishments, we shall be ready, if called upon, to do so. I do 
not think there would be the slightest difficulty if there was a proper organization 
connected with our civil hospitals in time of peace, such as you find in Germany 
and elsewhere. Professor Longmore has suggested that I should draw up a scheme. 
I confess I prefer that it should be done and drawn up by a man like himself. I 
will gladly give any assistance I can, but I think there are men much better fitted 
than I am to take the lead in such a matter. I should not shirk from any labour 
it might entail, because I think it ought to be done. 

General WILBRAHAM: I asked two definite questions; whether Mr. Furley con- 
siders they come within the scope of his lecture may be another question. First, 
has the National Aid Society a store of ambulances and material ready to take the 
field ? and, in the second place, in the event of their being called upon to take the 
field, have they made any sort of arrangement by which they could secure medical 
aid and the assistance of trained hospital nurses ? 

Mr. Furiey: Having been very much out of the country of late years, I am not 
aware that we possess any material at all. I believe we have two or three ambulance 
carriages presented by the French Society to us after the war, but Dr. Manley 
knows more about that than I do. 
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Mr. Lonemore: I am sorry to say the Society has no depét of stores, and, 
secondly, that as far as I am aware it has not made any preparation for meeting the 
demands which may be made upon it in time of war. I would also, as I have been 
called upon to speak again, merely call attention to one fact which has scarcely 
been alluded to, but which has an important bearing on some of the observations 
which have been made. Colonel Brackenbury mentioned that a great number 
of irregularities took place under the Red Cross during the Franco-German war. 
One irregularity is sure to lead to other irregularities, and I must say that in the very 
first place the fact of our National Aid Society interfering at all in that war was in 
itself an irregularity. There is no treaty or legal enactment by which our National 
Aid Society could under any circumstances rightly assume to itself an international 
character, or by which any English person under any circumstances could claim a 
right by virtue of being a member of a Red Cross Society to be on or near a field 
of military operations in which foreign nations only were concerned. The Geneva 
Convention simply legalizes and recognizes in each country a National Aid Society, 
and that National Aid Society has no standing whatever until it has received the 
sanction and has come more or less under the authority of the Minister of War 
of that country. The Convention of Geneva most strictly excludes all reference 
to independent volunteers. There is no mention of a volunteer, separate from 
the military ambulances and hospitals of the belligerents, in the treaty from begin- 
ning to end; and, having taken part in framing the terms of the Convention, [ 
know for a fact that so general was the feeling for excluding such persons, seeing 
the utter impossibility, without grave irregularities ensuing, of giving avybody 
who might choose to take it the right as a volunteer to be on the field among 
combatant Armies; that had volunteers, independent of nationality and military 
control, been introduced into the articles, the Convention would never have been 
acceded to. Indeed, with regard to the French representatives who were at the 
framing of that Convention, they mentioned that they had distinct orders if the 
word “ volunteer ” were introducted into the treaty that they were immediately to 
leave Geneva, and to take no further part in the proceedings. Those who will study 
the Convention of Geneva carefully will see from beginning to end there is not a 
single allusion to Red Cross volunteers in it. The National Aid Society, when 
properly placed under the authority of the Minister for War and duly recognised, 
becomes for the time as much a part of the medical department of the Army as 
the combatant volunteers are of the fighting ranks, and the properly accredited 
members of the society then become entitled to certain privileges, which privileges are 
laid down in the Convention of Geneva. The real problem which remains to be 
solved in this country, and which in my opinion ought to be solved without delay, 
is how on the one hand to preserve the general volunteer character of the Nationa! 
Aid Society, and on the other to consider how it can best be subordinated to the 
established military authorities, so that there may be no clashing with good order 
and necessary discipline in time of war; but, on the contrary, eflicient co-operation 
towards the common end in view. It is the same problem that has had to be 
worked out: with regard to volunteer combatants. 

The Cuarrmay: I am very glad Mr. Longmore has mentioned this, for I myself 
to a certain extent was ignorant of the various details. I understand Mr. Long- 
more to say that those under the Convention of Geneva must be backed by the 
Government in order to be recognized by the belligerent forces. 

Mr. LoNGMORE : Quite so. 

The CuatrMAN: Iam very glad these few expressions have shown exactly tic 
status of the Red Cross Society when war takes place. We have had a very interest - 
ing lecture from Mr. Furley, and the subject is most interesting both to the civil 
and more especially to the military population of England, who have to suffer 
during war in this terrible way on the field. The main point I cannot help 
thinking, is the relief of the wounded on the field; that non-combatants should 
be attached to each company to carry the wounded from the place where they fall 
to a place of temporary safety, and then to convey them to hospitals. That is the 
main point which every General Officer would wish to see carried out in the Army, 
and these are subjects that are debated and discussed with very great attention by 
military men. I am very glad that the subject has been brought forward here, anc 
beg to offer Mr. Furley our best thanks for his very interesting lecture. 
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ASSISTANCE TO THE WOUNDED IN TIME OF WAR. 


By Surgeon Sanprorp Moors, M.B., F.S.S., Instructor, Army Hospital 
Corps. 
My subject this evening is “ Assistance to the Wounded in Time of 
“War.” The question of how to make adequate provision for meeting 
the requirements of the wounded of our own Army, in the event of a 
European campaign, and to which my remarks will chiefly refer, opens 
up a field regarded at once as so large and so complicated that I feel 
I owe an apology for presuming to deal with it, in any way whatever. 
Since the year 1870-71, when it was my privilege to serve with 
Mr. Manley’s division of the so-called Woolwich ambulance in the 
Loire campaign, and te be an eye-witness of the prompt relief afforded 
to the wounded by the excellent system of field hospitals in use in the 
Prussian Army, | have been deeply impressed with the importance of 
the subject, so that, on recently being asked by the Council of the Royal 
United Service Institution to read a paper embodying my views on 
the subject of help to the wounded, although the time for preparation 
placed at my disposal was short, I determined to try and do so. 
It is very generally admitted that, in all Armies, the most defective 
portion of the field arrangements, and that which has shown least 
signs of progressive improvement, is that which concerns the medical 
service. Nor, in one way, is this altogether a matter of surprise. In 
the words of Mr. Longmore, ‘‘The community at large are deeply 
‘interested, when attempts are made to improve the destructive im- 
‘plements of war, and to ascertain the most effective methods ot 
‘employing them, for it is felt that; power as well as protection are 
‘involved in their possession, but it is a comparatively short time age 
‘since attention was first given to determine practically the best 
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“means of meeting the pressing necessities of those disabled by the 
“ effects of war, and even during the interval of time which has since 
“elapsed, interest in the question has been limited, with compara- 
“tively few exceptions, to the persons officially concerned with the 
“special duties belonging to it.” These remarks were originally 
made with special reference to transport of the wounded, but they 
apply, with equal force, to all field medical arrangements generally. 

It is probably unreasonable to expect people to busy themselves with 
a subject which affords such dry and uninteresting materials, and 
which does not press home to them until war breaks out, when, too 
late, the picture, with all its attendant horrors, is held up for their 
inspection. The solution of the problem at any time is attended with 
difficulty ; then it is impossible, or well nigh impossible. The question 
is principally one of men, ‘“‘ How form an adequate reserve of trained 
“surgeons, carriers, and nurses, ready to serve when wanted, and 
“ready to find employment for themselves when their services are no 
“longer required by Government?” 

The personnel required for attendance upon the wounded in war- 
time forms a body, whose numbers are largely in excess of those 
required for the peace establishment. Approximately, more than 
eight times the peace establishment would not over-estimate the 
strength of the reserves required to enable the work to be done 
efficiently ; and it will be shown, further on, that it is desirable that 
all who are intended for this service should receive a course of special 
instruction such as will fit them for the important duties required of 
them in campaigning. 

The requisite amount of reserve matériel does not present nearly 
the same difficulty as the personnel does. In well-organized European 
Armies the sick and wounded are sent to the rear as fast as possible. 
In all such evacuations common country carts and waggons, and rail- 
way waggons, take the place of specially constructed sick-transport 
cenveyances, the use of the latter being restricted exclusively to the 
battle field and its immediate vicinity.’ A slight increase in specially 
constructed ambulance-conveyances would, however, doubtless be 
necessary over and above the peace establishment. 

To form the reserves and construct whatever proportion of ambu- 
lance-conveyances may be necessary requires a certain expenditure— 
and any Government which undertakes the task of bringing an incom- 
plete medical department up to a war footing must be prepared to incur 
expense—an outlay, too, for which a return seems so far distant that, 


1 As an instance of evacuation by country carts, I may mention a Prussian evacua- 
tion of wounded from Moree to Chartres. at which, by Mr. Manley’s orders, I 
assisted in December, 1870. I brought with me three ambulance-waggons of the 
National Aid Society ; the Prussians hed forty and odd common country carts. On 
the 20th, at noon, we commenced to load our waggons, and took up 260 wounded ; 
with these we marched to Cloyes, at which place we arrived at 2 A.M. on the 2I1st. 
The wounded were there placed in the Mairie for a few hours’ rest. At 2 P.M. we 
started for Chartres, which place we did not reach until 6 A.M. on the morning of 
the 22nd—a distance of not much under sixty-five English miles in less than forty- 
eight hours, including halts. 
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to many in peace time, it would no doubt appear to be quite uncalled 
for, if not unjustifiable ; and, although no serious person probably could 
be found in any country to dispute, for a moment, that the nation is 
not under an absolute obligation to aap for the wants and proper 
care of its wounded soldiers, still the fact remains that, from some 
such cause or causes as are above enumerated, the army medical service 
in many countries—in nearly all—remains in an imperfect condition, 
being, from its inexpansibilt ty, quite unable to respond to the calls 
made upon it in war-time. 

The history of international philanthropy has clearly demonstrated 

that, not only has the defective nature*6f the official medical arrange- 
ments generally been recognised, but that strenuous private efforts have 
persistently been made to provide a remedy. In 1863, we had National 
Committees formed for the express purpose of becoming the agents of 
the public at large for supplementing the regular hospital service in 
war-time. In 1864 was signed the Geneva Convention, having for its 
object the neutralization of the wounded of belligerent Armies, and 
the matériel - personnel necessary for their care and treatment—a 
further step in ameliorating the wounded soldiers’ condition and 
materially el is his misfortunes—and since that date, whenever 
hostilities have occurred to interrupt the peace of Europe,—in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, in the Austro- and Franco-Prussian campaigns,—the 
National Committees have irrefutably proved, by their career of 
usefulness, not only how invaluable their services were on these 
occasions, but also, in proportion to the amount of work done, the 
existence of gaps in the official medical arrangements of tle contend- 
ing torces. 

In the Franco-Prussian war, in the early part of the war, had the 

arrangements been satisfactory, Sir H. Havelock would not have had it 
in his power to write from Pont-d-Mousson, on the 21st of August,— 
“Tt makes me sick at heart to see the scenes of suffering that cannot 
** be relieved, first, from want of appliances, next, because surgeons are 
“too few for the work. All the French wounded have fallen into the 
‘hands of the Germans. There are actually numbers of wounded, 
‘ struck on the 16th and 18th, who have only had their wounds dressed 
“on the field when hit, and never since.””’ Under the Geneva Con- 
vention every facility was given for a portion of the French medical 
service being ieft behind to look after the French wounded who fell 
into the hands of the ene my on this and other occasions. ‘T'wo cir- 
cumstances may have assisted in c¢ 1using this omission—orie, the now 
notorious state of ignorance of the Officers and men of the French 
Army concerning the purport, or existence even of the Articles of 
the Geneva Convention, and the other, a short-handed medical service. 
Both may have had a share in its production, but I am inclined to 
think the latter. 

Kven the Prussians, with their wonderfully arranged organization, 
succumbed here and there to the press of difficulties. Medical aid was 
wanting in the first battles, although, at the beginning of the war, they 
had enrolled 2,700 surgeons, and provided hospital effects for 40,000 
beds. 
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At Saarbruck the natives, for two whole days, drew the wounded 
from the field in country carts, and brought them to their homes. 

After Weissembourg, some of the wounded lay for _. whole days 
where they fell, and in Remilly, writes M. Pirogoff, a street was 
— out in which 1,000 wounded were laid down, ‘lech been 

ravelling thither for two days and two nights from Gravelotte. ‘‘ From 
“the scene of action at Metz,” the same writer remarks, ‘3,000 
“ wounded were sent to Gorze, where Professor Langenbeck with four 
“ assistants was, and such was the pressure that they could only receive 
“the most necessary dressing, prior to being passed on to places of 
“ greater accommodation.” 

The medical service of the Armies of Europe when in the field is 
conducted upon one or other of two general principles. One principle, 
the more modern, is the principle of separating the wounded from the 
moving force, then isolating and distributing them. For this, a 
system of field hospitals is requisite. The other principle is the 
principle of conveying the wounded in company w ith the moving 
force. For this, a large ambulance transport is requisite. The former 
is the one on which the Prussian medical service is conducted, the 
latter is the one on which the British medical service has hitherto 
been conducted, and which, to a certain extent, in so far as one can 
judge from the autumn manceuvres and in the absence of any late ex- 
perience of British troops in a European campaign, is interwoven with 
our military system in the present day. For example, we read in 
accounts of the Peninsular campaigns that it was the duty of the 
principal medical officer to see that, however short a time a battalion 
or corps rested in a place, a regimental hospital was established ; 
indeed, as it carried with it medicines, bedding, stores, and all 
the materials of a hospital, a regiment might be said to have its 
hospital established even on the march. it was frequently esta- 
blished in the face of an enemy, and nearly within reach of his guns. 
By this system as few men as px asible were separated from the moving 
force, and these, the most severe:y wounded only, who were sent back, 
on any available transport, commissariat carts, bullock carts, &e., to 
the nearest town where a general hospital was established. An 
attempt was not made, at any time during the Peninsular war, to 
establish field hospitals, by which means the principle of separation 
can be effected. In the Crimean war there was no opportunity of 
introducing a system of field hospitals, for then the Army was sta- 
tionary, or nearly so, and close a its base. In India, the t transport, 
&e., is so different to that required at home, that the methods in 
use there cannot be applied to European campaigns, while for each 
of our little wars special arrangements require to be made. 

An American surgeon of great experience remarks, “ By a rapid 
dispersion of the wounded the fighting force is less diminished than 
by an other plan. Fewer combatants are withdrawn from their 
proper duties to attend to their sick and wounded comrades. The 
“number of sick and wounded engaging in fresh active service will 
“be greater by this arrangement than by any other, provided that 
“there be such an enforcement of discipline in the base hospitals as 
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will ensure the prompt return of convalescents, and large accumu- 

*‘Jations of hospital supplies with the Army become superfluous. 

‘ Lastly, the most important consideration is the most obvious, the 

“distribution of sick and wounded prevents the generation of those 

‘ pestilences that are the greatest scourge of armies. The sick and 
‘* wounded avoid infecting each other, and those who are well escape 
‘ contagion.” 

The converse may be expected where accumulations of the sick and 
wounded are formed and carried with the marching columns. The 
presence of such accumulations will depress healthy comrades, and 
may even influence the progress of the campaign, for advantages 
attained by a rapid onward movement of the force cannot be expected 
to accrue while it remains encumbered with long convoys of sick and 
wounded. The enormous number of ambulance-waggons, vehicles 
specially constructed for sick-transport, and of little use for other 
purposes, required when this principle is adopted, is another very 
serious objection. For example, in the British Service, 27 ambulance 
waggons are required per brigade, but only six per division of two 
brigades in the Prussian Service, or an economy in these vehicles of 
about 90 per cent. The six Prussian waggons are supplemented by 
four movable field hospitals (800 beds), with a reserve of two field 
hospitals (400 beds), which afford temporary ward-shelter to the whole 
of the wounded who are not able to make their way further to the 
rear, and until such time as they can be removed, while the 27 British 
waggons are supp’emented by two field hospitals, with a reserve of 
one and three-quarter field hospitals, in which only the very severely 
wounded are afforded ward-shelter until their removal to some garrison 
hospital in towns in the rear, while the remainder of the wounded are 
carried on with the moving force. 

And at this point I would ask permission to describe briefly the 
Prussian arrangements for the care and removal of the wounded, 
and for this I shall borrow largely from Dr. FitzGerald’s excellent 
report on the subject. I am no advocate for Prussianising our 
medical department unless it can be clearly demonstrated that we 
should be decidedly benefited by the change. Personally I believe the 
Prussian system could be modified so as to be made aj plicable to the 
British Service. Certain I am that on the whole it worked remark- 
ably well in 1870-71. Its sanitary detachments are spoken of by both 
Prussian Officers and men in the very highest terms of praise, and 
are of such recognised proved utility that their number is to be con- 
siderably increased for the future. 

A Prussian battalion takes the field with a medicine cart, and a few 
stretchers, and a proportion of surgeons and auxiliary bearers—two 
of the former and four men per company of the latter. The battalion 
carries with it no regimental hospital equipment, nor any equipment 
for opening a detachment hospital. 

In minor actions, first assistance to the wounded is given by the 
battalion surgeons and auxiliary bearers. Both advance with their 
battalions under fire, and tender what aid they can to those who fall. 
‘The medicine cart and stretchers are advanced as far as possible, and 
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“bandaging places,” as shown in the diagram, are formed just beyond 
. be . r “yy? — 
rifle range under the orders of the Officer commanding. The auxiliary 
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bearers then carry back the severely wounded, who are unable to walk, 
on their stretchers to the bandaging places. Care, however, is taken 
that the bearers do not congregate there, but return forthwith to the 
front as soon as their stretchers are unloaded. The senior regimental 
surgeon conducts these ‘‘ bandaging places.” Injuries are there ex- 
amined, dressings applied, and the necessary surgical operations per- 
formed ; and, moreover, measures are taken for the removal of the 
wounded, when dressed, to shelter, where they are to receive such 
further attention as they may require until removed to the etappen or 
field hospitals. For these slight engagements, the ambulance waggons 
are not brought up, nor are the field hospitals unless by the special 
requisition of the General commanding the divison. 

If the engagement becomes general, other arrangements than thos« 
above enumerated are made. In such a case the sanitary detachments 
and field hospitals, which follow the advancing Army as closely as 
possible, are then thrown forward, the sanitary detachment to replace 
or supplement the auxiliary bearers in carrying the wounded off the 
field, and the field hospitals to provide the temporary ward accommo- 
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dation for the wounded, which it is absolutely necessary for them to 
have until their further removal to base hospitals in the rear. 

The composition of a sanitary detachment is shown in the table 
below.’ It is made up of a certain fixed proportion of ambulance-car- 
riages and store-waggons and ambulance equipment, as well as surgeons, 
hearers, nurses, and Train soldiers, the duty of the latter being to act 
as grooms, drivers, &e. There are three sanitary detachments to 
each Army-Corps. One is permanently attached to each of the two 
infantry divisions, and the third is held in reserve at the disposal of 
the General commanding. 

To provide ward-accommodatien for the wounded forms no part of 
the functions of the sanitary detachment. Its duties simply embrace 
the formation of bandaging places, and the collection and removal of 
wounded from the field of battle; and on the forward movement of 
the Army after a battle, it, or at least one section of it, quickly follows 
its division. The ambulance waggons are at no time used for the 
conveyance of sick or wounded on the line of march, or in camps, nor 
are they ever employed in evacuations of sick or wounded. 

The Divisional Commander issues the order for the movement of 
the sanitary detachment into action, and fixes upon the points where 
the bandaging places shall be established, appropriate buildings being 
utilised if such exist, if not an operating tent is pitched in the most 
sheltered situation. These are to be denoted by the Red Cross Flag, 
and after dark by a red lantern. 

Here the ambulance surgeons and a proportion of the regimental 
surgeons are assembled, the store waggons unpacked, chloroform 
and dressings got in readiness, and the arrival of the first party of 
wounded from the fighting line awaited, these soon begin to arrive, 
those able to walk first, those severely wounded carried by the bearers 
on stretchers. In the mean time, while this is being accomplished, 
the ambulance waggons and bearers, led by their Officers, are to 
be pushed forward by the best road available to the sammelplatz 
(shown in the diagram), the furthest point to which it is considered 


! Sanitary Detachment. 


Matériel. Personnel. 
2 sanitary waggons. 1 first lieutenant. 
2 baggage waggons. 1 second lieutenant. 
6 ambulance waggons. 1 paymaster. 
42 stretchers. 1 sergeant-major. 
3 wheeled stretcher-supports. 12 under officers. 


12 corporals and second-period men. 
124 sick-bearers. 

1 first staff surgeon. 

1 second staff surgeon. 

5 assistant surgeons. 

1 field apothecary. 

2 upper hospital attendants. 

6 hospital attendants. 

8 hospital orderlies. 

3 train corporals (mounted). 

3 train under officers (mounted). 
23 train soldiers. 
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expedient to bring ambulance waggons. There the waggons are to be 
drawn up and reversed, and the bearers hurried forward by their 
Officers to search for and collect the wounded. The surgeons at the 
bandaging place are formed into three divisions by the Directing 
Surgeon, 

The jirst division regularly examine all who arrive. Those with 
slight wounds are dressed and sent further on. The mortally wounded 
are placed aside in a sheltered spot, as further removal would augment 
their sufferings. 

The second division apply difficult bandages, plaster of Paris, dex- 
trine, &e., for fracture cases. 

The third division undertake the performance of all capital opera- 
tions which must be performed without delay. A “ diagnosis tablet ” 
is then attached to each man’s clothes, recording the description of the 
injury and other particulars, which are of great utility in preventing 
repeated examinations by successive surgeons, into whose hands he may 
pass, and facilitates the distribution of the wounded in directions and 
to distances suitable to their injuries. 

The Directing Surgeon then settles the further distribution of the 
wounded. he slightly wounded are sent to the etappen hospitals, the 
remainder to the tield hospitals; the most severely to the nearest, and 
those able to walk on foot; those unable to walk, by the ambulance 
waggons. This course haying been followed, the sanitary detachment 
is ready to march after its division. If a retrograde movement has to 
be made, the Directing Surgeon arranges who of the medical officers 
and subordinates, as well as what stores, shall be left behind with the 
wounded. 

To afford the requisite temporary ward-shelter, there are twelve field 
hospitals to each Army Corps, four attached to each of the divisions, and 
four held in reserve. Hach possesses its fixed establishment of surgeons 
and subordinates, stores, transport, and equipment, and being extremely 
movable, can rapidly follow the advancing Division or Army Corps. 
These field hospitals are opened in towns, villages, and detached build- 
ings in the vicinity of the operating force. As few as possible are brought 
into activity at a time, the rest are kept packed and ready for a sudden 
move. When a general engagement is expected, farm-houses, &c., are 
selected, as near the bandaging places as possible, and are made com. 
fortable, as the wounded may have to be detained there a few days or 
longer, every effort being made to transfer them to the reserve hospitals 
as fast as their condition admits. When a field hospital cannot be 
evacuated, it ceases for a time to belong to its own Army Corps, and is 
associated with the etappen system. As soon as it is evacuated it is 
free to move to rejoin the corps to which it belongs. The etappen 
hospitals, to which allusion has been made, are situated along the line 
of communications, about 100 miles apart on lines of railway, or 20 
miles apart on the etappen roads, and form resting-places for mvalids 
returning home. The reserve hospitals are formed for patients 
evacuated from the field- or etappen-hospitals, and exist during the 
whole time of the war. 

Under this system, during the removal of the wounded man from 
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the place where he falls to his own town hospital in Germany, his 
safety is intrusted to two distinct classes of subordinates, and I desire 
particularly to draw attention to this division, as 1 am convinced that 
therein lies the key to any thorough plan for assisting the wounded in 
war time. 

The two classes are— 

1. Bearers. 
2. Hospital-orderlies, or nurses. 

The duties of bearers may be summarized thus: they search for the 
wounded during and after an engagement, and administer water or 
other refreshment to them. They eXamine the whole of the fallen, 
and separate the living from the dead. The living are then removed 
either to the sammelplatz, or if there are no ambulance-waggons 
available there, to. the nearest bandaging-place. They assist in load- 
ing the waggons and wheeled stretchers at the sammelplatz, and 
immediately return to the front to search for other wounded. Four 
bearers form a stretcher-party, two to carry the stretcher, and two to 
act as a reserve, and carry accoutrements, packs, &c., not only those 
belonging to the wounded man, but any stray ones lying about the 
field. Cases of emergency, such as hemorrhage, &c., are to be treated 
by the bearers, but only in the unavoidable absence of the surgeon ; 
and, lastly, the bearer company is required to find a guard for” its 


stores and waggons on the line of march, and at the head-quarters of 


the sanitary detachment. 

For the performance of such duties as these it will be obvious that 
skill, powers of endurance, intelligence, and courage require to be com- 
bined in no small degree in one and the same individual, but above all, 
that bearers must be disciplined, not necessarily highly trained, troops. 
The duty is at times dangerous and fatiguing in the extreme. Again 
and again has.the bearer to cross aud recross the zone between the 
fighting line and the sammelplatz or bandaging-place—the zone in fact 
of rifle tire—it may be each time in doing so exposed to great risk. I think, 
therefore, it will be readily admitted that no other than a corps with a 
distinct military organization need attempt to discharge such duties, 
and in suchasituation. It requires Officers and non-commissioned officers, 
who themselves understand the details of the work the bearers will be 
called on to perform, and who appreciate the necessities they will have 
to meet, to command, and soldiers, masters of the details, to execute 
the commands. A body of trained civilians may be perfect in every 
respect but the one, but without strict rules of discipline must speedily 
become a disorganised mob on the battle-field. I do not, however, wish 
to be understood to say that under no circumstances could trained 
civilians be made to supplement the military establishment. Instances 
must of course again occur when after the fighting has terminated, the 
military establishment finds itself unable to cope with the large numbers 
of wounded still remaining on the field; then, of course, there would 
be nothing to prevent the employment of trained civilians to any extent 
that might be thought necessary. But these instances. are exceptional, 
and besides there must always be a difficulty in assembling a body of 
civilians, whose presence for all other purposes would be positively 
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_ in the front, and in timing them to arrive on the battle-field 
xactly when their services were most needed. 

That the work the bearer has to perform is sufficiently irksome and 
fatiguing, and demands considerable powers of endurance, w ill be mani- 
fest from a simple calculation, which I extract from an excellent trans- 
lation of Surgeon-Major Alcock’s. For each severely wounded man 
four stretcher-bearers are required in the Prussian service, and as the 
sammelplatz, or point where the ambulance-waggons are drawn up, 
cannot be established nearer the fighting line than half a mile, it 
follows that to bring in ten men the four bearers must walk ten miles, 
and to bring in 1,000 men will therefore require 400 bearers at the 
lowest calculation, and this, too, assuming the most favourable condi- 
tions, viz., that the line traversed between these two points is the 
direct line, and that the bearers are not obliged to turn aside through 
unevenness of the ground, &c. The same writer, referring to the 
earlier battles of the war, makes the remark :—‘ In the Prussian ser- 
* vice, as only 400 bearers were allowed to each Army Corps, itis easy 

‘to understand why the wounded lay whole days and nights upon the 
“field of battle.” This the Prussians intend to rec tify, as has already 
been mentioned, by increasing the number of sanitary “detachments. 

Bearers are selected in the following manner in the Prussian service : 
two men per infantry or Jiiger company of two years’ service are trained 
annually during the winter months as bearers, and out of these the 
sanitary detachments are formed in the event of war. The auxiliary 
bearers, to the number of four men per company are trained in the 
same manner and at the same time. On the termination of the period 
of training the bearers return to their duty in the ranks of the army. 

I would next request to be allowed to glance at the training given to 
the Prussian bearer. It is partly theoretical and partly pr actical. The 
theoretical includes a slight knowledge of such subjects as anatomy, 
gun-shot wounds and their immediate attention, of appliances used in 
dressing, the mode of distinguishing real from apparent death, &c. 
The practical includes exercises in loading and unloading sick-transport 
conveyances, stretchers, waggons, &c., in marching with them, and 
handling them generally. 

The period of training does not occupy above a month. In the fol- 
lowing spring or summer, bearers trained during the winter are assem- 
bled with the Train for ten dé ays’ exercise. A sanitary detachment is 
formed, and marched out into the country, and various situations selected 
to represent the seene of a general engagement. A party of men is 
detailed to represent the wounded requiring carriage; these are sent 
on in front, and distributed in a lying-down position. ‘To the coat of 
each a small label is attached, and on this label written the description 
of wound the man was supposed to have received. The sanitary de- 
tachment is then halted and waggons reversed, stretchers and ban- 
dages, &e., got out, the bandaging-tent pite hed, and the bearers 
advanced with their stretchers to the wounded, to dress them, and 
bring them in to the waggons. At the bandaging-tent the injury is 
examined by the surgeon, and if nothing further is required, the 
wounded are placed in the ambulance-waggons, ready for further 
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removal to the rear. These exercises are ecnducted by the garrison 
medical instructor. It is the opinion of an excellent judge of these 
matters “that the practical application of such exercises on a battle. 
‘ field would contribute towards saving many lives that would other. 
‘wise be lost, but especially would be the means of preventing aggra- 
vation of fractures and other injuries, that would invariably suffer 
under like circumstances to such an extent as to render all attempts 
at conservative surgical practice unavailing, if no system of the kind 
were followed, nor corresponding aid available.’ 

Returning to the personnel, to Whom the safety of the lives of 
German wounded is intrusted in war-time, the second class comprises 
the hospital orderlies, or nursing staff. These men are employed solely 
in the hospitals, as ward attendants on the wounded; they form an 
essential part of the staff of all reserve hospitals, of the etappen hos 
pitals along the line of communications, of all field hospitals, and toa 
less extent of the sanitary detachments, being, in the latter case, 
intended for duty at the various bandaging places. Bringing in the 
wounded from the battle-field on stretchers, &c., forms no part of 
their functions, nor are they ever employed on such duty; their 
special provinee is nursing: at the door of the bandaging tent their 
duties begin, and, generally speaking, those of the bearers end; while 
from this outset, until the wounded soldier’s discharge from hospital— 
be it field, etappen, er reserve hospital, or death—the military nurse 
is called on to perform certain special duties, requiring no small 
amount of special knowledge, dexterity and skill, and the trustworthy 
execution of which is of such absolute necessity and vital importance 
to those most concerned. For example, at the bandaging places they 
assist the surgeons in dressing the slightly wounded, in applying 
such difficult bandages as plaster of Paris, dextrine, &c., in cases of 
fracture, in capital operations, and in attachiug and making out 
‘diagnosis labels’’—in short, all subordinate duties are assigned to 
them by the surgeon. They have, besides, to assist in moving the 
wounded into the ambulance waggons for further distribution to the 
rear, in loading railway hospital trains, in packing and unpacking 
hospital equipment, and in pitching and striking the bandaging tents. 
Similarly in base hospitals, all the subordinate duties are assigned to 
them, so that they thus become very valuable aids to the Medical 
Department. 

It must be manifest that, for the efficient discharge of these duties, 
very high class men are required—steady, intelligent, and trustworthy, 
and well versed in the special duties they will be called on to perform 
—if net, the wounded must propertionately in some ways suffer. As 
to whether hospital orderlies should be soldiers or civilians; te my 
mind, if forthcoming, no nurses should be employed on service other 
than military nurses; but, at the same time, the same necessity fora 
distinctly military body does not exist in this case as in the case of 
bearers; bearers are employed exclusively in the midst of active 
Operations, whilst only a portion—a small portion—of the nursing 
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ison [staff is there employed, the remainder being distributed along the 
hese — line of communications, where there is comparatively little danger to ; 
ttle. be encountered or risk to be run, and therefore not so much necessity \ 
her. for strict discipline. To be able to place dependence, however, upon 
ora. that portion which is employed in the field hospitals and at the band- i 
fer F aging places demands a military organization ; while civilians, with i 
apts some distinctive dress, and with habits of obedience to the orders of i 
cind superiors, and who had received the necessary training beforehand, y 
might be employed in such situations as intermediate and base hos- i 
3 of pitals, and in railway hospital trains. 
ises The course of training for the Prussian hospital orderly or military A 
lely nurse embraces all these subjects, theoretical and practical, required 
an by nurses in civil hospitals, to which, however, is superadded such 
108- knowledge of military medical subjects, with particalar reference to 
0a field hospital equipment and sick-transport conveyances, as will fit 
Ase, them for the exigencies of campaigning. 
the No fixed period is laid down for the course of training of a Prussian 
of hospital orderly, but as the range of subjects is wider, and the ward 
.eir training requires time, it considerably exceeds the period required for ' 
Leir training a bearer. To train a nurse in civil hospitals occupies from ; 
rile six months to one year anda half. I observe that the latter is the 
= probationary period laid down in Miss Nightingale’s recently pro- 
Tse posed scheme for establishing a training school for district nurses in 
ial London. Probably from six months to a year would be the general 
thy | +—« average time required. But under no circumstances should the course : 
nee occupy less than four months, which is the least time it is possible for 
ney even intelligent meu to become thoroughly acquainted with their i 
ing ff duties—a conclusion which I am warranted in drawing from the if 
af — experience already gained by some hundreds of men who have passed 7 
out through my hands at the Army Hospital Corps Training School. The q 
to necessity for keeping up a large reserve of orderlies in peace time 
the will therefore be at once obvious—a necessity which, owing to the 
he Be longer probationary period, is even more pressing than keeping up a 
ing strong reserve of bearers. 
ts. A word as to my professional brethren in the Prussian medical 
to FF service. 
cal The Prussian surgeon is tanght to consider himself before all things 
2 a soldier, and his avocation as one to be practised under fire; and as a 
es, proof that such is the case, itis mentioned that no less a number than 80 
hy, - Prussian surgeons fell in battle in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. 
rm fp) On first entering the Service, he is drilled on foot and in the riding 
As EF school for a period of about six months, and this drilling goes on 7 
nY : hand-in-hand with his military medical studies. At the termination 
er of this probationary period, he thus not alone becomes disciplined 
- himself, but has learnt the art of dealing with the disciplined—no small ‘ 
of advantage in itself, a knowledge of the ways and wants of soldiers 
ve being absolutely necessary for him—and at the same time acquires 
ng | that knowledge of his speciality by which alone subsequent success 
- can be attained in the practice of military sanitation. 
I am aware that there are those who would have us believe that civil 
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surgery and hygiene are one and the same thing as military surgery 
and hygiéne, and that those who practise the former may, without 
further training, devote themselves to the latter. I for one, with all 
deference, however, hold a different opinion. Civil and military prac. 
tice are the same so far only as their principles are concerned. The 
principles of both are the same, but the mode of application is modified. 
The civil surgeon, who has not studied military sanitation in all its 
branches, will find this to his cost, if he arrive for the first time at 
the seat of war, and is placed without an experienced adviser in 
a position of responsibility. He, without special training, can have 
no conception of the countless extemporaneous expedients that are to 
be employed for the relief of the wounded when the usual resources 
fail. His first experiments will possibly be a series of mistakes, 
which may or may not be irretrievable, while, if a thoughtful observer, 
the remainder of his time will be spent in improving or adding to the 
store of special knowledge, with a full complement of which he should 
have set out in the first instance. For example, take the one case of 
plaster of Paris splints, so much nsed in transporting wounded, and 
so little in civil life; although this might anpear a simple apparatus 
to apply, I would strongly recommend those who are not adepts in its 
application, and who have not treated cases of fracture with it before, 
to make their first experiments on gun-shot fractures. 

But although the Prussian surgeon is formed in this stern mould, 
which fits him to exercise powers of command over hospital sub- 
ordinates (and in which he differs so materially from the surgeons of 
our own Service), and which powers have, since the war, been con- 
siderably added to, his position is not a satisfactory one on the field 
of battle. He is shorn of responsibility often when the interests of 
the wounded can ill afford him to lose it. 

“ Every one will probably be willing to admit that the duty of 
“ clearing a field of battle is of vast importance, and that it may be 
“accomplished with rapidity and methodically, the general direction 
* should be under one head, responsible only to the General com- 
“ manding for its efficient performance. It seems to be equally clear 
“that the responsibility of this strictly professional duty should be 
“ borne by the principal medical officer of each division, adequate means 
“ being placed at his disposal for its proper execution. These means 
“ comprising sanitary detachments and field hospitals or other ambu- 
“lance train, which should be commanded by its own officers, but at 
‘the same time with such regulations as will enable the responsible 
“ officer to direct the employment of the men and conveyances 
“ wherever and in whatever way they are most likely to serve the 
‘¢ interests of the wounded.” 

But in the Prussian Service this course does not obtain—the 
General, one would think burdened with quite enough work in direct- 
ing the movements of his division, without requiring to work out 
details which might with propriety be entrusted to responsible sub- 
ordinates—in this case the principal medical officer—takes the general 
direction out of the principal medical officer’s hands, selects the sites 
for bandaging places and for field hospitals, and controls the move- 
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ments of the sanitary detachments, with what result can easily be 
surmised. Sometimes the sanitary detachments or field hospitals 
are moved to a part of the battle-field where their services are least 
required, thus throwing double work on the bearers; and sometimes 
the General, occupied with more pressing work, forgets all about the 
sanitary detachment, and leaves it standing idle, when it might be 
actively employed elsewhere. The remedy for this is easily supplied. 

Give the general direction of this professional duty to one officer, who 
has nothing else to think of, and hold him responsible for its execu- 
tion; and J have no hesitation in saying that, if the right man be in 
the right place, the duty would be more efficiently done than under 
any other plan. This certainly is one point where tke Germans have 
systematised to too great an extent. 

On the other hand, in the American war of the rebellion, where 
another course was pursued, and where the commanders recognised 
and practised the principle of holding the chiefs of the medical depart- 
ment directly responsible for the execution of all field medical duties, 
investing them beforehand with the requisite authority, it is very 
remarkable how small was the mortality, much smaller than that 
recorded in any previous wars; and that the details were efficiently 
executed was made manifest by the unanimity which prevailed in the 
many faveurable criticisms which appeared after the war, and since 
that time. As it bears on the subject in hand, I make no apology for 
quoting a short extract, showing the success of the system pursued, 
from Circular No. 6, of November, 1865, of the American official 
circulars. ‘‘ Never before in the history of the world was so vast a 
‘system of hospitals brought into existence in so short a time. Never 
‘ before were such establishments in time of war so little crowded or 
‘so liberally supplied. They differed, too, from the hospitals of other 
‘ nations, in being under the command of medical officers. Instead 
‘of placing at the head of establishments intended for the treatment 
‘ of disease and wounds, Officers of the line, who, whatever their other 
‘accomplishments, couid not be expected to understand the require- 
ments of medical science, and who, with the best intentions in the 
‘ world, might seriously embarrass the action of the surgeon, as was 
‘sadly the case in the Crimean war, and as has since been the case 
in the English hospitals, our Government, with a wiser discretion, 
“ made the surgeon the commandant of the hospital, and thus, while 
‘holding him responsible for the results of its management, put into 
‘ his power to do much to make those results favours able. The medical 
__ Staft can point with pride to the consequence of this liberal course. 

“‘ Never before in the history of the world bas the mortality in military 

“ hospitals been so small, and never have such establishments so com- 

“ pletely escaped from diseases generated within their walls.” 

I fear I have dwelt on this well-devised and elaborate system of the 
Prussians—on its advantages and drawbacks—at a length which must 
have severely tested the patience of my hearers, but not at greater length 
than its importance demanded, for I ‘believe it is a system which is not 
g — known, and that it forms the nearest approach to solving 
' difficulty of how to make adequate provision for assisting the 
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wounded in time of war in Europe. When we begin to compare the 
Prussian system with our own, we find that, in the British service, no 
distinction seems to be drawn between bearers and hospital orderlies— 
all hospital attendants are alike styled Army Hospital Corps men; and, 
in reality, our Army Hospital Corps men are trained to act in either 
capacity—either as bearers or nurses. Some therefore on service would 
act as bearers and some as orderlies or nurses. But, from what has been 
already stated, this is clearly a wrong principle to go on. A brief 
course of training in rudimentary subjects suffices to turn out a 
bearer. To employ a man, therefore, in the capacity of bearer who 
has received the complex education required by an orderly is a mere 
waste of power—a course which may not inaptly be compared to 
cutting blocks with razors. The orderly’s education fits him for a 
higher sphere, for the performance of a higher class ef duties; and 
besides, being a much more costly individual to the State, from his 
prolonged probationary course than a bearer, he is more difficult to 
obtain, or replace, and in war time the extravagance becomes all the 
more apparent, in any Army like ours, which is recruited solely by 
voluntary enlistment. 

Under the mobilization scheme which was published in the Army 
List for August, 1875, it appears that our active Army, which is 
intended for service in the event of invasion, or in a European cam- 
paign, is to comprise eight Army Corps. At the same time a fixed 
medical department was laid down for each Army Corps, the com- 
position of which is shown below.’ Amongst other items, it will 
be seen that 2,195 Army Hospital Corps men is the number required 
for an Army Corps on a war footing, 1,000 being stated as being for 
sanitary detachments, and therefore, I presume, to act as bearers, and 
the remainder to act as hospital orderlies. I believe I am correct in 
saying that the total existing strength of the Army Hospital Corps does 
not exceed 1,500 men; not sufficient, therefore, for supplying even one 
Army Corps. This being the case, it may not be devoid of interest to 
inquire by what means the present strength of the corps can be supple- 
mented, so as to bring the total up to 16,000 men, the total number 
required at 2,000 men per Army Corps. A variety of suggestions 
have been advanced, from time to time, with a view to solving this 
particular difficulty. I propose now briefly to review the more promi- 
nent ones. It has been proposed to supplement the corps— 

1. By increasing its existing strength to that required. 

2. By employing bandsmen. 

3. By employing untrained combatants from the ranks. 

As to the first plan, viz., increasing the existing strength to that 
required, it certainly would meet the difficulty in one sense, but only 
by creating a more formidable one. In what manner could the excess 
(about 13,000 or 14,000 men) over and above the peace establish- 
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ment of military hespitals be employed in peace-time. There would 
be no field for their employment in hospitals, or in acting as bearers. 
The institution therefore would not be an economical one; besides, 
those who have entertained the plan have for the moment forgotten 
the mode in which the Army Hospital Corps is recruited. Its ranks 
are filled by volunteers from the ranks of the regular army. Govern- 
ment would not unnaturally be very unwilling to surrender so large a 
proportion of fighting men as 14,000 or 16,000 for non-combatant 
duty. In brief, I do not believe that any government would entertain 
the proposal for a moment. 

Proposal No. 2, employing bandsmen, has very recently been 
revived in the columns of an influential medical journal, for whose 
views I havethe highest respect, but with whom I must beg to differ on 
this point. If bandsmen are taken to supplement the Army Hospital 
Corps, “it must be remembered they have received no training either 
‘to act in the e@pacity of bearer or nurse, and, even if trained, have 
“no organization which would insure the duty being performed.” 
Besides, it is highly improbable that regimental officers would quietly 
submit to their bandsmen being taken away for periodical training, 
which would be necessary if this proposal were adopted, or for service 
with sanitary detachments, or for nurses in field hospitals—enliven- 
ing airs whick. would make the men step out and keep their spirits up, 
will be considered, and very justly, much more the province of the 
bandsman on active service by the vast majority of officers. A sort 
of tradition, I am aware, exists in the army at large, that bandsmen 
are the men who may have to perform the duty of bearers in action, 
and they certainly appear to have been so employed in the Peninsular 
war, but I have been unable to find any regulation which directs their 
being so employed on service. But even if it be decided that they are 
to be so employed with a view to supplementing the Army Hospital 
Corps, it will be found that there is only a sufficient number of them 
partly to accomplish this end. If the twenty-one infantry regiments 
in an Army Corps supplied a quota of say 30 bandsmen each, this would 
give a total of 630 men per Army Corps, while a sum total of 2,000 
and odd is required per Army Corps. This plan therefore is a 
notoriously inefficient proceeding. 

As to the third proposal, should untrained combatants quit the ranks 
to perform the duty? This certainly has been, for the most part, 
the way in the British service in which it has hitherto been done, but 
it 18 open to several objections. The inevitable consequence must be 
an aggravation of the injuries of the wounded, and a prolongation of 
their sufferings; besides, a still graver objection arises from the preju- 
dicial effect of such a plan upon discipline. But on this point I can- 
not do better than quote the words of Lord Strathnairn, when Commis- 
sioner at the French head-quarters in the Crimea: “Transport of the 
; wounded from the field of battle to a good ambulance, besides satis- 
“ tying the rights of humanity and sustaining that spirit of confidence 
‘in the soldier, which, like discipline, should never leave him, has 
“another admirable effect: it obviates the incalculable disadvantage 
"of troops engaged in action leaving their ranks for the purpose of 
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“ carrying off the wounded. Certainly good soldiers have no other 
“ motive in leaving their ranks for this purpose than sympathy for a 
“ suffering comrade. But, on the other hand, all know that in a field 
“ of battle there are at times men of a different description, who either 
* seek rest, or refreshment, or are as desirous of placing themselves as 
“‘ their comrades in a place of safety, and four or five such men are 
“seen assisting a man for whom one attendant would be sufficient. 
“‘ Nothing is so likely to insure a reverse in action as the want of con- 
“ tidence and the gaps caused by men leaving their ranks to carry 
‘“‘ away the wounded, which is most practised when it is most preju- 
‘* dicial, at the time and places when aid where the enemy has caused 
‘the most casualties, and, consequently, when every available man 
‘“‘ should be present and ready to fill up broken lines, and assist by his 
‘ concurrence and example in resisting or attacking the enemy.” 

Each of these plans for supplementing the Army Hospita! Corps 
proving impracticable or objectionable, there is but one approximate 
solution of the difficulty possible, viz., to draw on the auxiliary forces 
(the Volunteers) for the strictly military portion of the personel 
required, and on the National Aid Society for the civil portion. 
This idea in its entirety has not originated with me, it has been 
advanced by Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, Professor Longmore, Major 
Burgess, and several veteran philanthropists; but so far as I know 
has never gone beyond the shape of a suggestion. 

The regular forces contribute their quota to the Medical Depart- 
ment in the Army Hospital Corps, and as the Auxiliary forces now 
form a component part of the military system there surely can be 
no valid reason why they should not contribute theirs. Volunteers, 
from their general average intelligence being greater than that of 
Militiamen, would be a more suitable material to form bearers out of. 
I, therefore, name them. There are 1,747 companies of infantry 
Volunteers ; if two men per company, strong, active, intelligent young 
men, of not less than two or three year’s service as Volunteers, volun- 
teered for this duty and underwent the necessary training for one 
month, at the end of that time the country would have 3,494 Volunteer 
bearers thoroughly qualified, and in every respect ready to take the 
field to act in that capacity. At the end of two months, if two more 
men per company were trained, twice this number of bearers (€,988), 
and at the end of three months, with six men trained per company, 
we should have 10,482 bearers—a supply more than sufficient to 
furnish bearers for our eight Army Corps. even if these were all 
mobilized at one and the same time. The only outlay required to 
obtain these 10,000, or even a larger number of bearers, would be 
that necessary to defray the expenses of a medical instructor (with a 
few Army Hospital Corps subordinates to assist), one of whom should 
be sent to the head-quarters of each Army Corps, with all conveyances 
and the apparatus necessary for him to commence the moment his 
classes were formed. Volunteer and other buildings would possibly 
be lent the Government for the exercises, &c.; while the men were 
being trained the exercises might then count as drills. On_ the 
quota of men for the station being trained, the instructor would be 
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directed to pack up his kit and move off to some other station, there 
to begin his classes and so on, moving from place to place until the 
entire number of Volunteer bearers for the Army Corps was trained. 
A proportion of Volunteer Officers and non-commissioned Officers 
should be trained at the same time, so that they would be ready to 
take command of the Volunteer sanitary detachments when these were 
formed on mobilization. To complete and perfect the training, all 
should be assembled for ten days’ exercises in spring or summer, or 
oftener if found necessary. 

A code of regulations for Volunteer bearers, defining their duties, 
and organization, and relation to the Army at large, would be all that 
would be required to make the movement a success. 

This, of course, is assuming that the proposal were congenial to 
the temper and spirit of the Volunteer body. I, myself, believe it 
would. The Volunteer cannot hope to serve the cause of patriotism 
by evading any of the liabilities of his position, nor do I believe that 
he would be found unwilling to undergo any of the requirements 
physical or moral, which, in a state of invasion or general European 
war, might in this way, or in fact in any other way, be imposed on 
him. 

Moreover, the employment of Volunteer bearers might not necessarily 
be confined to the seat of war. In peace-time such a body could give 
conclusive proofs of its utility at railway or factory accidents. A 
telegraph sent from the scene of a collision, for example, to the nearest 
“volunteer bearer” station, would bring a bearer party, with stretchers 
and dressings complete, by the next train, who would systematically set 
to work to dress the wounds and clear away the wounded in a pre- 
eminently satisfactory manner, such as unskilled labour could never 
hope to approach, or to attain to. 

With regard to the 568 drivers required per Army Corps on mobili- 
zation to drive ambulance waggons, &c., these might in some similar 
manner be obtained from either Yeomanry or mounted Volunteer 
regiments. 

Such is the plan by which I assume we could supplement the 
medical department of eight Army Corps, with the military increment 
required to act as bearers. ; 

As for the increment, which may either be military or civilian, viz., 
surgeons and orderlies, or nurses, when we come to enquire how it 
can be provided, a problem of much greater difficulty is presented. 
A great part, however, of this difficulty may be removed by a pre- 
concerted arrangement with the National Aid Society. One func- 
tion of this society might be to enroll, and where necessary, to teach, a 
staff of nurses and surgeons, who would enter into an engagement to 
serve either at home or abroad in the event of an European campaign, 
and who could be depended upon to fulfil their engagements; and as 
a test of the vitality of the engagement, they might from time to time 
be called on to serve with Army Corps on mobilization, or during 
epidemics, etc. But at the same time it should be distinctly given to 
be understood by these agents of the society that on their arrival at the 
seat of war, it was the intention of the society to hand them over to 
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the General for employment under the Chief of the Medical Depart- 
ment with the force in such situations at the base, or along the line 
of communication, as their services might be required at. I do not 
attempt to discuss details of how this could be done, for I am not 
aware of the resources at the command of the society ; but of this I am 
convinced, that no more signal service could be rendered the nation 
than this very one to which I have been alluding. Material aid in 
time of war, it appears to me, is quite a secondary consideration for 
the society, it is not so much stores as men that are wanted: money 
an be made to purchase stores, but it takes time as well, to make 
orderlies and surgeons; and if the Franco-Prussian war be taken as 
an indication of the suddenness and rapidity with which wars in future 
will be commenced and conducted, there will not be time when once 
war has broken out, to organize the Medical Department for the force 
taking the field on its proper footing. 

A reserve of some 1,000 surgeons and 8,000 orderlies or nurses is 
required for our eight Army Corps on mobilization, and I candidly 
confess I am unable to suggest any other mode by which these numbers 
could be obtained economically. 

Although I so strongly advocate the formation of a reserve of order- 
lies and surgeons by the National Society, I would, moreover, suggest 
the inexpediency of small flying ambulances being sent, with roving com- 
missions, to the seat of war by it. These may or may not be useful, and 
in the majority of instances, if the itinerary be closely examined, it will 
be found that the ‘‘ marching ” days are ten times as numerous as the 
“working ” days. In short, I question their utility. They are likely to 
hinder the movements of troops, and to embarrass baggage masters and 
etappen commanders. I am aware that Mr. Manley’s division of the 
Woolwich ambulance has frequently been pointed to as illustrative of 
the success of such small ambulances, but it must be borne in mind, in 
connection with this, that Mr. Manley, in addition to his other qualifi- 
cations, was an Officer of great war experience, and, his subordinates 
disciplined soldiers, so that his ambulance was essentially a military 
ambulance, which contributed far more to its success than either its 
independence or compactness. 

The disorder in the administration of the voluatocr ambulances of 
the French, which were purely civil institutions, is cxrcrience of great 
value, if it prevents a repetition of this kind of mistake on the part of 
National Societies. For instance, the chief of the 5th French ambu- 
lance writes :—‘‘I might endeavour to show the improvements of 
“various kinds of which the volunteer ambulance corps are suscep- 
‘“‘ tible. I shall, however, not go into details, as I believe that civil 
‘** ambulances, so far as battle-fields are concerned, have played their 
“rdle, and that role is finished.” Again, the chief of the 6th am- 
bulance writes :—“ The sanitary service of the Army should have an 
“ organization wholly military, and in no way civil, upon the battle 
“ field.’ The thirteen volunteer ambulances of the French National 
Society, having been found wholly incompetent, were disbanded in 
October, 1870. 

[have time to mention only one other matter which might engage the 
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attention of the National Society, that is, the adaptation of railway 
waggons for the conveyance of wounded. Railways are of great value 
for removing wounded. The advantages offered by their use may be thus 
summarized :—they enable the active part of the force to be rapidly dis- 
encumbered of its wounded, and convey the ineffective soldiers to fixed 
hospitals, remote from the seat of war. A permanent halt can then 
be made in these situations, until recovery takes place. This expedites 
recovery, and sends men quicker back to the ranks for duty. Besides, 
railways assist in the dispersion of the wounded, and so diminish the 
risk of epidemics. And, lastly, they tend greatly to do away with the 
necessity for intermediate hospitals on the line of communications— 
institutions which are costly to maintain, and too often hiding-places 
for idleness, as was the case in the Peninsular war. 

On British railroads there are three sorts of carriages which can be 
utilized for the purpose of transporting severely wounded, requiring 
the recumbent position :— 

1. Goods waggons. 

2. Second-class passenger carriages. 

3. Specially constructed invalid carriages. 

There is only one example of the class of invalid carriages in exist- 
ence in England, as far as lam aware. It is employed, on the arrival 
of the Indian troop ships, in conveying invalids requiring the re- 
cumbent position, from Portsmouth to Netley. Jt is not probable that 
ever any large number of these will be constructed, but, even if they 
were, it does not follow that they could be got near enough the front 
to be made available; and, besides, such a reserve would be unneces- 
sary, for goods waggons and second-class carriages can be easily 
adapted to take their place. 

Sleeping-saloon carriages may be mentioned in the same category, 
and could or need not be counted on in time of invasion, for precisely 
similar reasons. 

The compartments of second-class carriages can be prepared for the 
reception of two stretchers with severely wounded by placing two cross 
supports upon the opposite seats: the stretchers are then introduced 
into the compartments by the attendants, and laid on these. 

The cross supports are made of wood, about 5 feet long, 6 inches 
broad, and 14 inch thick : a centre block and two side blocks are nailed 
on one side, leaving two gaps into which the side pole of each stretcher 
fits ; the stretchers are thus kept from shifting during transit, and a 
space left between the two on which an attendant can sit. 

But it is to goods waggons we must mainly depend for the convey- 
ance of wounded requiring the recumbent position. Experience has 
demonstrated, that of the various conveyances, making up trains for 
the movement of large bodies of troops, 50 per cent. are goods waggons. 
These are the waggons, therefore, which will principally require to be 
adapted for the purposes of sick-transport ; but as their springs are very 
stiff, means must be devised for lessening the roughness of the trans- 
portation. The simpler and more economical the method by which 
this is accomplished, the more suitable it will prove itself to be. Vari- 
ous methods have been practised from time to time. Sometimes the 
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floor of the goods waggons has been covered with a thick layer of 
loose straw or leaves, as was the case in the earlier part of the Ameri- 
can war of the Rebellion, and the stretchers holding the wounded, 
then laid on this: but so imperfect was it found to be, that it was soon 
abandoned. On other occasions upright stanchions, provided with 
india-rubber rings, were inserted between the floor and the roof at the 
proper distance to receive the ends of the stretcher poles, and in this 
way two tiers of stretchers suspended in the waggon. Another com- 
fortable plan, which, however, has been only submitted to experimental 
trial, consists in the employment of spring stretchers, which are made 
to contain within themselves the requisite amount of elasticity to 
obviate the inconveniences resulting from concussion or vibration. 
These and other methods have been objected to on the ground of 
their cost or else complexity. ‘It must not be forgotten that a plan 
“‘ applicable to those waggons, which are most likely to be available 
“‘ near the battle field, viz., the goods waggons of the supply trains, is 
‘“‘ much preferable to even better yet more complicated arrangements.” 
The two simplest and best methods? of transforming goods waggons 
to hospital use are those of Mr. Grund and Dr. Zavodovsky—the for- 
mer a Prussian, and the latter a Russian gentleman. Some short 
account of each may not prove uninteresting, and particularly of the 
latter, which seems not to be very generally known in this country. 

In Mr. Grund’s plan (vide, Figs. 1 and 2), three stretchers are supported 
on two transverse wooden bars resting on semi-elliptical springs. The 
springs are fastened at one end to the flooring to keep the bars stationary, 
while at the other end are rollers to permit the yielding of the springs. 
The latter are surmounted by clips to receive the cross bars. Two 























Fig. 1.—End section of part of a goods waggon, fitted on Grund’s plan (after 
Loetiler). 








1 For an account of which I am indebted to a work on “ Transport on Rail- 
Roads,” by Assistant-Surgeon Otis, United States Army. 
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cross beams and four springs constitute the outfit requisite for the 
reception of three stretchers, and cost £1 16s. This system is simple, 
inexpensive, and comfortable, and of ready adaptation. Any sort of 
stretcher can be used. Four hospital railway trains, employed by the 
Bavarians in 1870-71, were fitted up on this principle. The trains 
made thirty-nine trips, transporting 10,800 patients. 
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g. 2.—Longitudinal section of the same (after Loeffler). 
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In Dr. Zavodovsky’s plan (vide, Fig. 3), two cables an inch thick are 
suspended across the top of the waggon, and secured to iron hooks that 
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Fig. 3.—Transverse section of a goods waggon, fitted on Zavodovsky’r plan (after 
Zavodovsky). 
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fasten to iron rings 24 inches below the roof of the waggon. If hooks 
and rings are not available, the ropes may be passed through holes bored 
in the side of the waggon. To each rope is attached a pole of oak, 
ash, or elm, at least 8 feet long, and 24 inches thick. To the poles 
are attached four cords with knots arranged that they may support the 
stretchers on a level To prevent the swaying of the stretchers, the 
lower ones are fastened to hooks in the floor. Expense of outfit for 
four stretchers, £1 16s. The system is simple and inexpensive. 

As Professor Esmarch remarks, ‘It would be a worthy undertaking 
‘‘ for National Aid Societies to collect models of these and other plans, 
** from which, on the outbreak of wa¥> the requisite materials might 
“ be manufactured.” 

In conclusion, I have only to say that I hope the day may not be 
far distant when we can point to our ample hospital reserves—adequate 
in every way to meet the requirements of the wounded in an Euro- 
pean campaign, and to tender my apologies for the many imperfec- 
tions of what no doubt must have been to many a tedious lecture, and 
to thank you for the kind attention you have been pleased to grant me 
during its delivery. 





Surgeon-Major Mantey, V.C.: I can add very little, or absolutely nothing to 
what Mr. Moore has said; the lecture has been so exhaustive, and at the same 
time so much to the point. As far as my own experience goes, only one plan seems 
to offer, and that is tiie plan by which the wounded are distributed as soon as 
possible from the front ; setting aside the military question altogether, on the score 
of humanity, it is the only one that can possibly be entertained. You save life in a 
great number of instances which otherwise would be sacrificed by leaving the 
wounded on the field, or by keeping them close to the front, you get them into better 
beds, they have better food, and you get them better treatment because you have 
more force and appliances available. I myself, after capital operations in the New 
Zealand War, such as amputation of the thigh, moved men four hours after the 
operation twenty-six miles in a country drag-cart with very good effect, much better 
than if they had remained in the tents in the front. As regards the attendance, 
our great failing is, I think, that the highly-trained Hospital Corps man is put to 
the duty of bearer, by which means his energy is exhausted, as it cannot be sup- 
posed that he can attend on the wounded men as well, because you must remember 
that these men require nigit and day attention; therefore a man very soon gets 
knocked up. I was looking over the mobilization scheme the other day, and I 
consider the number of Army Hospital Corps men quite inadequate. In fact, the 
field hospitals would be hors de combat altogether after three cr four days’ fighting, 
simply because the skilled orderlies are not supplemented by what I may call 
hospital labourers to do the rough work, or, in fact, bearers. I therefore think the 
Army Hospital Corps must be very much increased, and the only way in which it 
can be done is that suggested by Mr. Moore. 

General CavanaGu: It is in my power, from personal experience, to corroborate 
Dr. Manley’s assertions as respects the practicability of at once removing the 
wounded to a distance. It has fallen to my lot to be twice removed, severely 
wounded from the field; and on the first occasion, when I had lost my leg, the 
medical man carried me with the regiment, because he was satisfied that under his 
own charge I should get proper attention, and I believe, owing to his adopting this 
course, my life was saved. I think we marched ten or twelve miles a-day for the 
three successive days after my leg was amputated. 

Mr. Furtey: I am afraid you do wrong in calling upon me, although I feel 
flattered that you should do so. I listened with very great attention to the 
admirable lecture that has just been given, but it would be an inpertinence to 
attempt to add anything to what has been so ably said. I cannot pretend to enter 
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into such technical and professional questions. At the same time I must say the 
part I, as a volunteer, appreciate the most, and most perfectly understand, is, that 
suggestion made by Mr. Moore with regard to the manner in which the Army 
Hospital Corps should be recruited. That, I think, is an admirable suggestion, and 
certainly the most practical I have yet heard. 

Mr. J. G. InviyE: I do not know whether I may be in order in giving a little 
experience with regard to the possibility of Volunteers being able to carry out such 
a duty, but I think, as having been myself a Volunteer Captain, and as having also 
started a very perfect organisation of another character as firemen, I may say that 
I think the element that the author of this paper is falling back upon for his bearers 
is one that may relied upon. We heve tested them as firemen, and find them quite 
equal to sailors. 

Deputy-Commissary J.8. Youne : I feel some difficulty in rising, because just as a 
system is made up of details, so in this case—as the Chairman has said—the subject 
of the lecture is very wide, and it is therefore somewhat difficult to embrace all the 
subjects of criticism in a few words; but there are some points which seem to my 
mind worthy of one or two zemarks. The lecturer has directed his attention 
chiefly to the mode of recruiting the Army Hospital Corps, and to the wants of the 
Army at large, as laid down in the mobilisation scheme. There is one thing to be 
said with reference to that, that the mobilisation scheme itself has not yet made its 
appearance except upon paper, and it may be presumed that the authorities have 
some scheme in their minds for developing the resources of the Medical Depart- 
ment equally with the resources of the combatant portions of the Army. At pre- 
sent there is but one Army Corps, which is stated to be completely filled up by the 
Line, and certainly the Army Hospital Corps, as laid down in that table, is not at 
present sufficient for the purpose. It must be remembered, however, that the 
strength of the Army Hospital Corps, specified in the table—namely 2,195, is a 
maximum strength for an Army Corps, at least I believe so; and that it is not 
exclusively for the conditions of home service but the maximum strength that may 
be applied to an Army Corps in any great European war; I take it, for most of 
the wars England has engaged upon, that such astrength would be altogether out of 
place. In connection with the suggestion for increasing the Medical Department by 
the aid of Volunteers, I would just point out this one fact, that it looks very much 
like continuing the regimental hospital system. It is making a unit within the 
regiment itself, a system which the Secretary of State for War only last session, in 
introducing the Army Estimates, laid down that he had departed from entirely, 
and he stated that he would not listen to any plan which involved the introduction 
of the regimental hospital system. Iam afraid, therefore, that this suggestion is 
quite at variance with the principle laid down broadly by our War Department. At 
the same time it seems to me branching out from this suggestion ; it is quite pos- 
sible, in connection with local volunteer bodies, to organise a sort of Reserve Army 
Hospital Corps, which shall not form part of the combatant volunteer force in 
itself, and by localising its efforts to spread it throughout the country in such a 
way that its members can make use of all the local means which are peculiarly 
known to themselves as being in the locality in which they serve. J think in that 
respect certainly an addition might be made to the resources of the Medical Depa 
ment. There was one other point, and that is, the suggestion that the National Aix 
Society should furnish, or rather that we should like the National Aid Society to 
furnish, surgeons to aid the regular service. It seems to me that that is placing the 
National Aid Society in a position it may not feel itself able to come up to i 
it assumes that the society is placed upon some recognised and definable offi 
whereas at present it has only existed as the outcome of national sympathy with 
the sufferings of the sick and wounded during the Franco-German war. If any 
efforts were made in that direction it might tend to lessen the responsibility of the 
Government itself to give that complete and perfect system which it ought to 
establish within the Army itself. In that way I think it might be dangerous to 
rely upon the National Aid Society, though at the same time I feel that just as 
there was a field during the Franco-German war for aid to the sick and wounded, 
80 the ve will be again in any great war that may subsequently arise. 

Sir Wittiam Coprineroy: The point I wisb to remark upon is the value of 
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the lecture with regard to establishing a certain number of men either in rear of 
each company, or in rear of each battalion, specially adapted for the purpose of 
taking the wounded off the field; this I should imagine was the general tendency 
of the lecture. Any person who brings that to the notice of the Government, in 
order to establish that which every military man must feel to be a necessity, would 
give a great advantage to the army in which it were adopted. The tendency to help 
a comrade is laudable ; but when it perhaps employs four men to take one man to 
the rear, you may imagine what a diminution it may cause to the fighting force in 
front. The only way of really preventing that, is to have mcn told off, as in the 
German services both of Austria and Prussia, men whose special duty it is. In 
that case, when any other person leaves the ranks, it becomes a breach of duty, 
because we know that there are other people able to take that man off the field, 
and do it better than the man with arms MW his hands. I think that is the main 
point we should wish to see established in the Army, and I hope the tendency of 
this lecture will be to put it in that light. In that respect I, as a combatant Officer, 
should feel it is of the greatest possible advantage. The details of the medical 
part, namely, moving the wounded quickly off from the front to the more immediate 
rear, and then eventually to their own homes are, no one can doubt, of extreme 
value. 

The CuarrmMan: It remains to me to tender our thanks to Mr. Moore for the 
very interesting lecture that he has given us, on a subject of the very deepest 
importance, and one which must enlist the sympathies of all Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. We know that war is a great and tremendous evil, but neverthe- 
less we all admit that it is a necessary one ; and, if we are bound to admit that it is 
a necessary evil, surely it is the part of all humane people to be quite certain that 
they have done all in their power to render aid to the soldiers who are bound under 
their sense of duty and under their engagements to go into war; and it is nothing 
else than our duty to see that everything is done within our power for affording 
them that assistance which they may unfortunately require. Having listened 
attentively to the interesting lecture, I am bound to say, speaking in the presence of 
Sir William Codrington, that Iam very glad Mr. Moore has drawn our attention 
to the fact that we are | 





behind some other nations in providing for the clearance of 
the wounded from the field in time of battle. Sir William Codrington’s remarks 
are not new to me, for shortly after the termination of the French and German 
war, I gave a lecture in this theatre, and Sir William Codrington at that time crew 
attention to the nec ssity of having a staff of men trained to carry the wounded 
from the field. If remember his drawing attention to the fact, that it was a very 
great risk to allow our soldiers, men who ought to be using their rifles, and engaged 
in military operations, to leave those duties in order to carry the wounded from the 
field. Atter so long a period as has elapsed since the French and German war, I 
do think it is to be regretted that our lecturer found it necessary to go the Prus- 
sians to teach us what should be done. We should have been much better pleased 
if Mr. Moore had been able to tell us what we had done ourselves, and what we 
might learn from preparations already completed for the transport of the sick and 
wounded in war. Unless these things are practised in time of peace it needs no 
proof to show that when we are put face to face with an enemy there will be great 
difficulty in carrying them out. It is like drill, we cannot expect soldiers to be 
acquainted with it unless they have practised it in time of peace; neither can we 
expect those who should carry the wounded off the field to the field hospitals in the 
first instance, and then to the more permanent hospitals in rear, unless they have 
been taught the manner in which it should be done, as described in the lecture. 
With the Prussians the system may be said to be simplified by great consideration 
and management, and it has become comparatively a simple thing. But first, the 
organisation must be there; and I should like to ask whether we now have 4 
thoroughly well thought-out scheme by which when we go to war, this most 
important duty will be efficiently performed. Our sympathies are all with it,—the 
sympathies of the Queen, the sympathies of the Royal Family, and the sympathies of 
all the people are in favour of a good service for the sick and wounded ; but, after 
all, what has been done? Iam afraid that very inadequate provision has been 
made to meet this want. Mr. Moore has suggested, that we, as a National Sick and 
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and Wounded Aid Society, should lend our assistance, or at all events offer our 
assistance, and if possible give our aid as volunteers to supplement this want, which 
is admitted to exist. I believe that we should be able, and if asked, we should be 
willing to do something. But you must remember, that we are unrecognised. We 
have never received any encouragement from the Government, and we have never, 
in any way, been recognised by the military authorities; and I am convinced at 
this moment that if we were to make such an offer as that which has been sug- 
gested, we should be told that it was perfectly unnecessary, and that the whole 
thing was properly arranged. I will not say anything more upon this subject. It 
would not perhaps be becoming that we should discuss that question in this room. 
I will merely add that the discussion has been most interesting ; and on your part, 
I beg to tender to Mr. Moore our very sincere thanks for his lecture. 
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ON THE BEST METHOD OF PROPELLING STEAM SHIP! 
SO AS TO GIVE THE GREATEST FACILITY FOR MA) 


(EUVRING IN ACTION, AND FOR AVOIDING COLLISION 
AT SEA. 
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By R. Grirritus, Esq., C.E. 


Sixce I proposed reading a paper on the above subject, I have been 
making several experiments with models, and it may not be out of 
place here to explain those results which are connected with the 
present subject. 

Since the introduction of steam for propelling ships, there have been 
proposed numerous plans and suggestions for obtaining the greatest 
speed with the steam power employed, the principle movement being 
in the direction of lengthening the ships relative to their width ; this 
plan has been carried so far, that screw ships are now constructed whose 
length is from eight to twelve times their beam; while armour-plated 
ships have been carried to the other extreme, and have been con- 
structed with a length only equal to their width. With regard to the 
lines of a ship, there appears to be as great a diversity of opinions as 
with regard to its proportions; and there are advocates for full bows 
and sterns, fine bows and sterns, wave lines, and lately, I find, for 
stream lines ; but it appears extraordinary that, after all the elaborate 
experiments that we constantly hear of being made, with such extra- 
ordinary results, there does not appear to be any improvement in the 
speed of ships-of-war, relative to the power exerted to propel them, 
over that which was obtained twenty or thirty years back. Nor has 
there been any improvement, as far as speed is concerned,, in the 
screw-propeller; the only improvement has been made by the enginee? 
who has constructed engines which, with the same consumption of 
fuel, give out considerably more power than was formerly obtained. 
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The great question that now requires to be solved is, how to make 
war-ships capable of meeting all the exigencies of the present age? It 
will be admitted that, whatever may be the destructive weapons used 
in naval warfare, speed and facility of manceuvring will be essential 
elements in the ship’s favour. Of the two, I consider speed and 
safety to the ship of the greatest importance, and, to obtain it, ships 
must be made from four to six times their beam in length. The 
movement at present appears to be in favour of shortening ships of 
war: this offers several advantages, such as reducing the armour 
relative to the displacement, and enabling the ship to manceuvre 
better; but I find that when the length is reduced to three and a-half 
to four times the beam, the resistance, relative to the displacement, 
begins to increase. The diagrams, Nos. 4 and 5, represent models of 
the same displacement, the weight of each, with the propelling appa- 
ratus, being 44 Ibs. No. 5 is eight times its beam in length, viz., 
5 feet long, 74 inches beam, and is fitted with twin screws in the 
ordinary manner. No. 4 is two and three-quarter times its beam in 
length, viz., 3 feet 24 inches long, 1 foot 2 inches beam, and is fitted 
with screws in tunnels. When the models were towed through the 
water at the same speed as when propelled by screws, the resistance of 
the short model was to that of the long as five to three; but when 
they were propelled by the same power and screws, both made the 
same speed, viz., 88 feet ina minute. This was caused by the screws 
in the tunnels of the short model drawing their supply of water from 
underneath the model at sufficient distance forward to prevent them 
retarding the model by drawing it from the stern; but when the 
screws were moved back 33 inches out of the tunnels into the open 
water, and the tunnels plugged up, the speed was reduced to 62 feet 
in a minute, and the resistance to the power was increased. For, when 
the screws were in the tunnels, the revolutions were 645 in the minute, 
and 565 when the screws were moved into the open water, though the 
strength of the springs and the pitch of the screws were exactly the 
same in each case; and in all my experiments I find that, when the 
screw cannot, or does not, obtain a sufficient supply of water, it re- 
quires more power to obtain the same number of revolutions, and less 
speed is given to the model relative to their number. 

The armoured ships of the present time are generally fitted with 
twin screws, with separate engines to each screw, both engines being 
together, and subject to be disabled together, in case of the ship being 
rammed, or a torpedo striking it. My opinion is, that ships of war 
should have their engine-power and screw-propellers separated into 
four distinct compartments, so that, should the ship be injured by 
ramming or by a torpedo, only one-fourth of her engine-power 
might be disabled ; this method would also give increased facility for 
manceuvring. When twin-screws were first introduced, it was ex- 
pected that, by reversing one screw, a ship might be turned round on 
its centre, and would also answer her helm quicker than if fitted with a 
ingle screw; but practice has shown that twin-screws possess no 

lvantage over a single screw for steering or turning a ship. Now 
all the anticipated advantages of twin screws can be more than fully 
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realized by having two screws within tunnels at each end of the ship; 
for, by going ahead with the port engine and astern with the starboard 
engine at one end, and ahead with the starboard and astern with the 
port engine at the other, the vessel would turn on her centre in a very 
short time, and would answer her helm when going either ahead or 
astern much quicker than is now the case. Moreover, when the 
screws are employed in tunnels, they can be so arranged that they may 
draw their supply of water from inside the ship in the event of a large 
breach being made by a ram or a torpedo, and thus the whole power 
of the engines could be made available.to pump out the water while the 
vess°l would also be propelled. ~ 

With regard to the speed obtained by the models, when the difference 
of resistance is taken into account, it will be found that nearly 16 per 
cent. more speed is obtained by working the screws in tunnels; and 
there can be no doubt but that this amount is lost in all vessels which 
have their screws worked in open water. 

In order to avoid collisions at sea, which have of late caused so 
frightful a loss of life and property, it becomes imperative on steam 
ship owners to adopt every practical plan that would have the effect of 
reducing the risk of their occurrence. The most necessary requirement 
is to have the ship constructed so that she will answer her helm quickly 
under all circumstances, and I feel convinced that commanders of 
steam ships are often unjustly blamed by the public when they have 
met with a collision, for wken a steam ship gets so near to another as 
to render a collision probable, the first thing that is done is to stop and 
reverse the engines. The helm has then no control on the ship, while 
the momentum carries the ship forward for a considerable distance. In 
many cases she would be more likely to escape the collision if the 
engines had not been reversed, for then the helm might have been 
sufficient to turn the ship so as toescape it ; but should this have been 
done, and a collision take place, what would a jury and the public 
say? All passenger steam ships ought to have their engine-power 
divided between the bow and stern, which would give considerably 
greater safety, as well as speed and other advantages. With such an 
arrangement, a commander would have perfect control over his ship, 
for by stopping the bow-engine and reversing it, and allowing the 
stern-engine to remain working, the ship would be brought to a stand- 
still quickly, while her helm would continue to act until she was 
entirely stopped. I have no doubt that at some future time the Legis- 
lature will compel passenger ships to divide their engine power, and 
not allow so many lives to depend on one engine and on one propeller, 

I will now briefly describe the models and give some of the results 
obtained by my experiments. 

Diagram No.1 represents a model similar to the Russian circular 
ironclad,‘ Novgorod,” which when tried gave a speed of 52 feet in 
minute with 640 revolutions of the screws. 

Diagram No. 2 represents the same model, but it is fitted with elon- 
gated ends, and the screws are placed in tunnels. When tried it went 
68 feet in a minute with 645 revolutions. 

Diagram No.3 represents the same model, but without the elongated 
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ends, the screws being still in tunnels. This went 66 feet with 645 
revolutions. 

Diagram No. 4 represents the model 2? times her beam in length, 
which is fitted with screws in tunnels. When tried it went 88 feet with 
640 revolutions. 

Diagram No. 5 represents the model of an ordinary ship 8 times her 
beam in length, fitted with twin screws in the ordinary manner, which 
went 58 feet with 620 revolutions. 

In these experiments, the power employed and the displacement of 
the models were the same in every case. The experiment in towing 
models Nos. 4 and 5 to show their relative resistances, before referred 
to, was accomplished as follows: the models were attached to each end 
of a rod 6 feet long, and a line was attached to the rod between them. 
The point of attachment of this line was then shifted till the rod would 
remain at right angles to it when the models were towed at the speed 
they would make by their screws, viz., 88 feet a minute, and then the 
distances from the ends of the rod to the point where the line was 
attached showed the relative resistances of the models. These distances 
were found to be 2 feet 3 inches from the short model and 3 feet 
9 inches from the long, so that the resistance of the short model was 
to that of the long as 5 is to3. In another experiment the short model 
was propelled by her screws moved back out of the tunnels into the 
open water, and the tunnels left open, and the speed was then found 
to be only 71 feet in a minute with 600 revolutions; and when the 
tunnels were plugged or stopped, the screws being left in the same 
position, the speed was reduced to 46 feet in a minute with 558 
revolutions. 

In conclusion, I would remark there is one feature in connection with 
having the screw-propellers worked in casings or tunnels to which I 
drew attention here some time back, and to which I would again 
refer, viz., as to the facility it offers for drawing the water out of the 
ship, should she be rammed or be struck by a torpedo. An armour- 
plated ship, with 800 to 1,000 nominal horse-power, would require four 
screws of 12 to15 feet diameter, and, when worked at full speed, would 
discharge a column of water through each of them at the same speed 
as the ship would make. It follows, therefore, if the engines gave out 
the power that would propel the ship at 10 knots..each screw would 
discharge the water inside her at the rate of about 3,000 tons of water 
per minute, provided suitable arrangements were made; and since the 
probability is that a ship in action is more likely to be disabled by a 
ram than by a shot, or by a torpedo, I think this point should be well 
considered by those who have the designing of our ships-of-war. I agree 
with Captain Scott, in the very able paper he read here last Friday, 
in which he gives the first place to the ram, and the next to the unsink- 
ability of ships-of-war, and I consider that we shall very soon find that 
the guns will become of secondary consideration to the qualities of 
high speed and unsinkability in ships. From some recent experiments 
which I have made (which, for several reasons, I cannot at present dis- 
close, though I may state this much), I foresee that greater speed, 
invulnerability, and unsinkability may be effected by very simple modi- 
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fications in the construction of our ironclads, and which results are quite 
within the power of the authorities to effect without that enormous 
outlay which the armour-clad ships of the ordinary types would require 
for effecting these objects. 


The CuatrMan: I hope some gentlemen present will favour us with their remarks 
on the lecturer’s paper. I would myself begin by asking a little more information 
on one or two points. I do not quite understand whether thc3e tunnels are to be 
opened below, so as to allow the water to flow into them from below. (Mz. 
GriFFiTus: Exactly so.) But supposing we leave them open below, so as to allowa 
free volume of water to rise up underneath and flow into them, how is the proposed 
connection made with the cavity of the ship, fn order to extract the water which has 
leaked into it? How is that communication to be made so that that water which 
rises from below into the tunnel will not by preference go also into the cavity of the 
ship, as well as supply the screws? How is the engineer to shut off the external 
water rising up from the bottom, and to take the water from the cavity of the ship? 
Then we must remember that by putting four engines into a ship; two at each end, 
we come across other difficulties. First of all, there is the difficulty of the chance of 
collisions, which mostly affect the fore-body of the ship. ‘There will also be a very 
large gap taken out of the strength of the ship in the fore-body, in addition to what 
is naturally taken out of the run of the ship. We must provide some means of 
strength for that fore-body, or something to make up for that. Then there is the 
difficulty of having four engines to deal with, instead of merely at most two: there 
is the supply of fuel and all the requirements of the engines, the additional space 
required, which would take out of the space for cargo or for anything else, and of 
cowrse the additional hands required in the engineer’s department, to attend to four 
engines instead of two. I presume in the trial of the towing, the screws were not 
fixed; in each case there were two screws, and in each case those two screws were 
allowed to be free. 

Mr. Burcu: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I should like to offer a remark or 
two. Mr. Griffiths has been good enough to give us a great deal of information on 
the screw, but there are one or two details he has entirely left out. He has not told 
us what time his vessel will back in, and whether there is any difference when he 
applies the tunnel in combination with the screw; that is to say, supposing he is 
going at a certain speed, and stops the engine and reverses, I should like if he would 
give us what time it takes before the vessel stops, then what time it takes before she 
goes astern, and also whether there is any visible difference when the tunnel is left 
out ? 

Captain Sir Grorcre BrppLecomBe, R.N., C.B.: I should like to make one 
remark with regard to enclosing the screw with a tunnel. We have already in the 
Navy fitted one vessel of that sort. Myr. Turner, assistant master shipwright 
at Keyham Yard, in 1858, fitted one (as stated in a lecture given by me here), and 
from various experiments he had previously made, he concluded that it would be 
very successful. The Government gave him the opportunity, but I am sorry to 
say the speed obtained by the screw being enclosed did not come up to what 
she originally worked at when it was open. I merely mention this as a fact. 
In regard to introducing a screw into the fore-body of a ship, especially of a man- 
of-war constructed as a ram, I do not know how that would act when you are going 
to rama ship. For instance, in coming into collision with her, the chances are your 
screw would be in a very awkward position, and possibly get much injured by the 
collision, and you may not then be able to work the screw again. There is another 
point the lecturer mentioned in reference to collisions, that it was objectionable to 
stop and reverse the engines. My experience does not lead me to concur in that 
opinion ; but I think if we saw a collision about to take place, common sense would 
dictate that we should stop the engines at once, because with the speed the ship had 
upon her, the helm would still be acting. Ido not agree with the view that the ship 
is not acted upon by the rudder after the screw ceases operation. 

ral Setwyn: I have one or two remarks to make on this subject, because I 


cvee of interest in Mr. Griffiths’ experiments, as show- 
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ing the anxiety of a steady worker to prove by models all that could be so 
arrived at, and he has done a great deal in this direction. I also take a great in- 
terest in developing the screw otf the face of the earth. I want to see its place taken 
by the turbine, and Mr. Griffiths has made a step towards making it a turbine by 
casing it. I doubt very much indeed that a division of the power, and therefore of 
the engineers and stokers, would be an advisable thing, either on board a man-of-war 
in action, or ina merchant ship, with a view to economy. You cannot work a number 
of stokers at two sets of furnaces in different parts of the ship with equal effect to 
that obtainable with the same number at a single set of furnaces. You must have 
different engineers, therefore you must engage inevitably in more expense. You must 
have two engineers in each watch, and a certain number of stokers to each set of 
fires. Each man cannot do his best work if he has not his full number of furnaces 
to attend to, and if he is obliged to go to another part of the ship. I should say 
you must have your staff nearly doubled. It is a question of economy. Whether it 
may be more advisable in the view of propulsion to put them there, is another thing ; 
but at least in our mercantile marine, economy carries the day in every shape and 
form. Mr. Griffiths’ experiments show very strongly the enormous value of a con- 
stant reference to a still larger series of experiments, of which very few people avail 
themselves to their full extent. I speak of Colonel Beaufoy’s. Colonel Beaufoy has 
shown ina very large and long series of experiments, nearly all the facts that we now 
are trying to bring out. These would be more generally referred to if only they had 
been put in a condensed form ; but it takes a man half a lifetime to get out the value 
of Colonel Beaufoy’s experiments. He has shown one remarkable thing, and that is 
this: that whether you divide the water by a very narrow fine bow, cleaving the fluid 
like an axe, or whether you put that narrow fine bow flat on the water, and drive it 
over the water, the resistance is for all practical purposes the same : having fine lines, 
there is no more resistance in the one case than in the other. J say this because 
Mr. Elder distinctly showed by an experiment precisely similar to that of Mr. 
Griffiths, that is to say, a species of steelyard arrangement at the stern of the ship, 
and towing large models from it, that whether he took the finest vessel of deep 
draught and ten beams to the length, or whether he took a vessel of similar tonnage, 
but made of the shape of the segment of a sphere, there was not the slightest differ- 
ence between their resistance. But there was this remarkable difference in another 
way : that whereas the sharp deep-keeled vessel plunged under water constantly and 
made bad weather of it, the segment of the sphere always rode over the water with 
perfect ease. I must demur to Mr. Griffitiis’ ideas about the turning by twin screws. 
I went down with all Mr. Dudgeon’s early twin screws, and was ‘witness to their 
turning with the utmost facility in smooth water. I am not so sure that they would 
always turn well in a heavy sea, and I have heard that they do not do so. But it is 
a great thing to be able to turn in a ship’s own length, even in smooth water. When 
weattack in harbours or in smooth water, we shall very often find it of very great 
value, and as we shall not generally fight fleet-actions in gales of wind, it may be 
extremely useful in that case at sea also. Twin-screw ships do turn on their own 
centres so quickly that the remark of Sir Edward Belcher, who was with me on that 
occasion, was that he could not train the gun on board the ship so quickly as he 
could turn the vessel; that it brought the gun up to its mark better in every respect 
for the gunners than if he had tried to twist the gun about with screws and levers. 
Still, all these experiments have their value; and although I quite agree that fora 
man-of-war a screw at the bow is a very questionable advantage, I should much rather 
have something inside the ship altogether, if I could do it. When we come to sub- 
stitute the use of the ram for guns and shot, I quite agree with the lecturer that the 
ram is a shot of the number of thousand tons force which is due to the mass pro- 
pelled and its velocity, and therefore it is an irresistible shot. Admiral Sartorius’s 
Views on that subject are too well known in this Institution for me to advert to them. 
He was one of the first advocates of it, and he has been proved to be perfectly right 
in all that he advanced. But if we are to have a ram it is impossible to have the 
acrew in the bow. It would simply be throwing away half the whole engine-power 
todo so. We could not hope to have the bearings in their proper place after the 
shock of ramming, and we all know what a distorted bearing of a screw-shaft is. 
Therefore I do not think we shall make any great progress in that direction. In the 
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experiment Mr. Griffiths has also tried an enlargement (first proposed in this theatre 
by Mr. Reed) of the Russian circular ships, giving her the bow and stern which 
Mr. Reed advocated, that is to say, a species of compromise between the sharpness of 
the deep-keeled ship, keeping the wedge shape to cleave the water, and the extreme 
diameter of the Popoffka and her sisters, I see one of those compromises which 
seldom gives full value in any direction, and Mr. Grifliths has thoroughly well proved 
that it does not give value in the sense of superior speed to any very great extent. 
On the other hand, taking the circular ship for what she is worth as an unmasted 
stcam-driven vessel of enormous capacity and tonnage, capab'e of carrving coals for 
any voyage at any speed, with any gun and any weight of armour, I do think that 
there is a great advance to be made, and I hope to see strong attention given to the 
subject, as I also hope to see new experiments made on the “ Waterwitch,” to give 
us some idea of the value of the turbine-prepeller. 

Mr. GrirFitus in reply said: ‘the first question is whether the screw takes the 
water from below. It certainly does, as shown in all these drawings ; it comes from 
below right into the screw and passes out at the stern, and at the bow enters in front 
and passes out underneath the ship. With regard to the strength of the bow, I con- 
tend that the strength of that bow is as great with these screws as you can make it on 
the ordinary plan. Now, if I make a beam through the ship like a backbone, and 
make the tunnels and put the screws as far back as you like in the ship, the tunnels 
being built in the ship, how can anything give way ? or that backbone can be made 
as far back as you like into the ship; so far as that goes, it is equally as strong as 
if there was no screw at allin the bow. The great advantage of taking the water 
from below is, as has been explained several times,—Mr. Froude experimented 
upon that,—that if you put the stern screw outside, 1t sucks away from the ship that 
water which would go to fill the space the ship has left, and, consequently, there 
is just double the resistance to the ship when the screw is pulling the wate 
back. That he has proved and explained in two or three papers, and I find that to 
be the case in my experiment. It is not only what it takes from the ship, but this 
water that is forced back stops the current which runs after the ship to fill the 
space, so that it has a double etfect in stopping the ship. 

With regard to sucking the water out of the ship, one way which I have tried, 
and which L believe to be the simplest plan, is to have outside this tunnel (pointing), 
about half way around it, a space left all along connected with a pipe inside the 
ship. The forcing of the water through that tunnel will suck the water out of the ship. 
‘There was an experiment to this effect shown the other evening at the Royal Institution 
by Mr. Froude. The first who brought that out was Bernouelli, who showed that if 
water was flowing through a horizontal pipe at 9 feet per second, and a vertical pipe 
was connected with the horizontal one, water would be drawn up the vertical pipe 
a height of 2 feet in opposition to gravity. Mr. Napier, of Glasgow, has proved 
that by putting a pipe through the bottom of a ship, the suction of the water 
down, would show the speed of the ship. This takes place here exactly, when the 
screw is working, the water is forced back at half as fast again as the speed the ship 
is making, or faster according to the power exerted ; first it takes the speed of the 
ship and afterwards the speed the screw forces the water back. If you are sucking 
the water from the inside at that speed, you may depend the water will go pretty 
quickly out of her.! 

ADMIRAL SELWYN: Is the access of the water cut off at the time you use the 
inductive, or the eductive, effort of the screw to pump the water out of the ship? 

Mr. Grirrirus: No, certainly ,not. The screw uses the water from the sea, 
but the force of the water that it sucks through the tunnel also sucks the water 





1 T find from some recent experiments which I have made, that this plan cannot 
be relied upon, for the least leakage of air into the conducting-tube will destroy the 
effect of it, and an arrangement to shut off the sea-water from the screw and opel 
the communication from inside of the ship to the screw would be preferable, 
or a rotary or other pump could be easily worked from the screw-shaft when 
reguired and the discharged water could be used for mancuvring the ship if 
required. 
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out of the ship. Nothing is wanted but a valve to stop the pipe that is connected 
with the water within the ship. 

A Visitor: When the vessel is proceeding forwards, does the water go back, 
because if the water goes back then it is all slip, the ship would not move. Water 
never does run back when the ship is going-forward. 

Mr. GriFritHs : Of course when the screw is working the ship moves on; if the 
ship is kept standing still, the water will be forced back. Loose the ship and nearly 
double the water goes through the screw directly. 

The Vistror: Not driven back. 

Mr. Griz¥itns: The ship goesforward. You must take the speed the ship goes, 
as well as the quantity of water the screw draws. I think in one of the papers 
[ read, I explained that the pressure is double when the ship is under way. 

With regard to the boilers, all the boilers would be placed in the centre of the 
ship whether working the forward or aft engine, and, consequently, that removes the 
ditliculty with regard to the stokers. There need not be two sets of stokers if you 
divide the power, any more than if the whole boilers were working on one engine. 
Then as to how soon she will go astern: I found that by reversing the forward 
engine she would stop in one-third the time that she would if I reversed the after 
engine, because she drives that water forward against her, which is not the case with 
the engine at the stern; as to the speed, it is no matter at all which way I go, for- 
ward or backward, it makes no difference in speed or anything else. With tunnels 
around the screw there is a loss of speed, but how nobody ever ascertained the 
cause of it, is strange. I was with Ericsen trying that experiment forty years 
ago, and he found directly there was loss of speed. When a screw is working in open 
water it gets a great quantity of water all round the periphery to supply it, whereas 
if you put it in an ordinary casing you stop the supply and your screw is short of 
water, but if you continue your casing and put a bell-mouth equal to the quantity 
of water the screw requires, you make up for that loss,—it is the funnel-mouth that 
makes the difference. In these casings I have a funnel-mouth which gives me 
about 50 per cent. more water than the area of the tunnel gives me. I enlarge the 
mouth of the tunnels according to the power used on the screw, and the effect of 

the screw in propelling the ship is in proportion to the water it gets supplied with. 

The Cuarrman: However we may criticise some details of this plan, I think we 
must all feel obliged to Mr. Griffiths for the information he has given us on this 
point. There is a great deal that I admire in it and a great deal in which I go 
cordially with him, though in one or two points I might criticise him. I think we 
must all thank him very much for his lecture. 
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“A SKETCH OF THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 
1828-29 IN EUROPE AND IN ASIA.” 


By Lieutenant-General Sir Ricuarp Witerauam, K.C.B., &c., &e., &e. 
J 


I nave found it a more difficult task than I had anticipated to bring 
so large a subject as the Russo-Turkish war of 1828 and 1829 within 
the compass of a single lecture. 

My lecture professes, indeed, to be me:ely a sketch, but I fear that 
in some parts it will be little more than a are outline. 

It has been my endeavour, at all eve: ts, to bring before you ina 
clear and connected form the most important operations of a war, 
which is of peculiar interest at the present moment. I need scareely 
say that I have treated the subject exclusively from a military point of 
view. 

The chief interest and value of a study of the war of 1828-29 lies 
in this :—that it is the most recent of the many wars that Turkey has 
waged single-handed against her powerful neighbour. It therefore 
gives us the most reliable data that we can command for forming an 
estimate of the comparative mili‘ary strength of the two powers. 

We must, of course, bear in mind, in making such comparisons, 
that Russia was carrying on an offensive war at a great distance from 
her resources, while Turkey was acting on the defensive within her 
own borders. 


War between Russia and Turkey was already imminent at the close 
of the year 1827, and indeed it had been evident long before that time 
that it was inevitable. 

The Russian Army collected during the early part of 1828 on her 
southern frontier consisted of three corps, the 3rd, the 6th, and the 
7th, and was placed under the command of Field-Marshal Count 
Wittgenstein, a name well known in the Russian wars against 
Napoleon. Later in the year it was augmented by another corps, the 
2nd, and a division of the Imperial Guard. Moltke estimates the 
effective strength of the whole force employed against Turkey in the 
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first year’s campaign at about a hundred thousand men and three 
hundred guns. This number includes four thousand Cossacks. 

On the 28th of April, war was formally declared by Russia, and on 
the 7th of May, two corps, the 6th and 7th, crossed the Pruth and 
occupied the Principalities. 

This declaration of war, so closely followed by the invasion of her 
territory, did not of course take Turkey by surprise, but it found her 
but ill-prepared for defence. The destruction of her fleet at Navarino in 
the preceding autumn had given to Russia the undisputed command 
of the Black Sea, without which, as we shall clearly see, the passage 
of the Balkan would have been impossible. Her regular Army-—or 
Nizam—-was so recent a creation that it had not yet acquired the con- 
sistency of disciplined troops. It was also composed mainly of mere 
lads, it having been thought that it would be easier at that early age 
to break them in to a system so novel, and so violently opposed to all 
their national and religious prejudices; and in the third place, the 
necessity of opposing a large force to the Russian troops collected on 
her Asiatic frontier prevented her from drawing reinforcements from 
the northern provinces of Asia Minor, which had always furnished the 
hardiest and most faithful portion of her Army. 

Before entering upon a sketch of the military operations, it may be 
jwell to make a few general observations on the theatre of war in 
European Turkey. They shall be very short, for with an. audience 
composed mostly of military men, I feel as if they were scarcely 
needed. 

The defences of the northern frontier of Turkey are strong and 
clearly defined. They consist of two almost parallel lines—about sixty 
miles apart—the course of the Lower Danube and the range of the 
Balkan. 

In modern warfare a river is no Jonger the formidable barrier that it 
used to be. But the Danube presents more than ordinary obstacles to 
the passage of an army advancing from the north. Throughout its 
whole course from Widdin to the sea—and we do not need to extend 
our observations beyond Widdin—the right bank dominates the left. 
It rises, for the most part, abruptly from the water’s edge, to a height 
m many places of two or three hundred feet, while on the opposite 
bank, the country is low and marshy, intersected with watercourses 
and flooded during the rainy season. The river varies in breadth from 
half a mile toa mile. In some parts it is sixty or seventy feet deep, 
but generally much less; the ordinary current runs between two and 

hree miles an hour. 

The line of the Danube is strengthened by numerous fortresses. 

he chief of these—all of which played an important part in the war 

are Widdin, Rustchuk, Silistria, and Brailow. With the exception 

f the last-named they all stand on the right bank. Widdin and 
Rustchnk have tétes-de-pont on the left bank at Kalafat and Giurgovo, 
which gave them free access into Wallachia and obliged the Russians 

0 detach a considerable force to keep their marauding parties in check. 

Below Rustchuk there are only two points at which the left bank of 
he river can at all seasons be-approached. The first is. Oltenitza and 
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the second is opposite to Silistria. The passage at Oltenitza is 
defended by an entrenched position at Turtukai on the right bank, 
which, though of no great strenetbh, sufficed to deter the Russians 
trom attempting to cross, and caused them, as we shall see, the most 
serious inconvenience. 

For several reasons Oltenitza would be the most favourable spot for 
an invading army to pass the Danube. It is the most direct, or at 
least the most practicable, line from the Russian frontier to both 
Shumla and Varna. It avoids the harassing march through the 
barren and waterless Dobrudscha, and-it stands at a considerable dis- 
tance from any of the great fortres8es, which might threaten the line 
of communication, being twenty-four miles from Silistria, and more 
than forty from Rustchuk. The breadth of the river at this point 
is just short of a thousand paces. 

Of Brailow we shall have to speak presently. 

The country lying between the Danube and the Balkan is an u- 
dulating plain more or less well cultivated, and practicable for troops 
till you reach the wooded spurs projecting from the great mountain 
range. In the rainy season, however, the Bulgarian roads are well 
nigh impassable, while in summer the beat is intense, and the water 
scanty and bad. Near the southern edge of the great plain stands the 
fortress, or rather the entrenched camp, of Shumla, which Turkey has 
always considered her main bulwark against Russian invasion. We 
shall, however, find that the possession of Shumla, which she retained 
daring the whole war, was no security against the passage of the 
Balkan, or even the advance upon Adrianople. Shumla is connected 
with Varna by the fortified post of Pravadi. 

The Balkan consists of a chain—or rather mass—of thickly wooded 
mountains from four to five thousand feet in height and from fifteen 
to twenty miles in breadth. It is only with the eastern part of this 
chain that we shall have to do. The passes are of no very great height, 
but the country is so rugged, and the roads—or rather tracks—so ‘bad 
that they would have been very diflicult for troops to cross even un- 
opposed. There are six passes considered more or less practicable, 
but as, owing to the incapacity and inertness of the Grand Vizier, no 
attempt was made to defend them, it would only be a waste of time to 
describe them, more especially as they have since that time, I under- 
stand, been strongly fortified. 

[ will now endeavour to give as clear and concise account as [ can 
of the movements of the contending armies, beginning with the Rus- 
sians, who were ready to take the field long before “the Turks bad 
begun to bestir themselves. 

We have seen that the 6th and 7th corps had crossed the Pr ‘uth on 
the 7th of May. The former, under General Roth, was to occupy Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, which it did without opposition. The troops 
that had been stationed in these provinces had been withdrawn t 
garrison the Danube fortresses, and all the resources of the Principa- 
lities in grain, and cattle, and forage, had been abandoned to the 
enemy. The 7th corps, commanded by the Grand Duke Michael, and 
which was provided with a battering train, was directed agaist 
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Brailow, and commenced siege operations on the 21st May. The 
besieging force amounted to about 18,000 men. We shall find that 
this was the only siege throughout the war which was undertaken 
with anything like adequate means. Though it must have been fore- 
seen from the number of fortresses, and from the well known tenacity 
of Turkish troops behind stone walls, that several sieges would have 
to be carried on at the same time, only one battering train had been 
provided ; and to this unaccountable neglect we shall find that most 
of the hardships, and dangers, and losses of the campaign are to be 
attributed. 

Brailow is the strongest of all the fortresses on the Lower Danube. 
As a rule, the Turkish fortresses are of a very defective construction ; 
they are seldom protected by efficient outworks, and the suburbs are 
wlowed to extend up to the very walls, thus affording shelter to a 
besieging army. 

Brailow was rather more scientifically’constructed than most. It 
was amply provided with stores of all kinds, and defended by a 
numerous and determined garrison. The walls were armed with 278 
guns and mortars. 

Moltke gives a curious picture of the manner in which the guns 
of Brailow—like those of all Turkish fortresses, I suppose—were 
mounted and served. Guns and mortars of all calibres were placed 
side by side indiscriminately, and served from a common heap of shot 
and shells of every size and shape—for he tells us that very few shells 
were round. When the balls were too small, the Turkish gunners 
wrapped them in a sheepskin to make them fit. The powder was 
stored partly in private houses and partly in wooden sheds. There 
were no cartridges, and all the pieces had to be loaded with a scoop. 
Yet in spite of all this, the guns were well served, and did great 
execution at short ranges, which a Turk prefers. 

Atter a stubborn defence of twenty-seven days of open trenches, 
during which several ineffectual attempts were made to carry the 
place by storm, Brailow capitulated on the 18th June. The garrison 
was allowed to march out with bag and baggage, and to proceed to 
Silistria, where they formed the nucleus of the garrison which defied 
all the attempts of the Russians throughout the whole of the campaign 
of 1828 and great part of that of 1829. 

Meanwhile, the 3rd corps, after a month’s delay, had effected the 
passage of the Danube on the 8th June. It was a daring and hazard- 
ous undertaking, and owed its success partly to an unexpected piece 
ot good fortune, and partly to the misconduct of the Turkish troops 
opposed to them. The spot selected for the passage was Satunovo, 
nearly opposite to the Turkish fortress of Isaktchi. The left bank of 
the river is here so low and marshy that the point at which the bridge 
was to be thrown across could only be reached by laying down a 
causeway of fascines and planks several miles long, while the landing 
place opposite was even more difficult, being boggy and overgrown 
with brushwood. 

The Turks had entrenched themselves on the heights facing Satu- 
novo, their left protected by the fortress of Isaktchi. <A battery of 
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fifteen heavy guns commanded both the proposed site of the bridge, 
and the causeway. Two divisions of infantry were told off to force 
the passage. The Emperor Nicholas was present to witness the attack. 
But fortunately for the Russians, before the bridge had even begun to 
be construct ted, the Turkish position was cz arried by a coup de main. 
A battalion of chasseurs had been brought up as a reinforcement by 
the flotilla. A tribe of Zaporogue Cossacks who had migrated 
from Russia into Turkey in the reign of the Empress Catherine, and 
had done good service to the Porte in former wars against Russia, 








































now suddenly returned to their former allegiance ; they had settled 

on the banks of the Danube, where they plied the trade of fishermen; 

they now did excellent service to Russia, for under cover of the ) 
flotilla, they carried over the Chasseurs in their light fishing boats, | 
unperceived by the enemy, and landed them a little be low the 
Turkish entrenchments. With great boldness, this small body r 
stormed the nearest redoubt, and the Turks—numbering more than , 
10,000, mostly cavalry—were seized with a panic, and fled preci- , 
pitately, part to Isaktchi and part to Bazardjik. 

The 3rd corps now crossed into the Dobrudscha, and Isaktchi sur- e 
rendered at the first summons. The main body, which the Kmperor n 
accompanied, commenced its march to the south on the 11th June. It ‘ 
did not exceed 16,000 of all arms, for it had detached four columns of k 
from two to three thousand strong, with a few field pieces, to summon V 
the smaller forts of Isaktchi, M: vtchin, Hirsov: A, and Kustendje, which e 
threatened both its flanks. This was done in the hope that these - 
places would offer no resistance—a hope, which the result fully justi- 
fied, for by the time the Russians appeared before them Brailow w 
had fallen, and one after another they surrendered without firing a oi 
shot. th 

We have seen that the 3rd corps did not cross the frontier tilla th 
month after the 6th and 7th corps. Yet in spite of this delay, and of Or 
the slowness of its subsequent march (it took fourteen days to reach co: 
the line of Trajan’s Wall, a distance of only seventy-five miles) it was at 
still too soon, if its further operations were to be conducted in com- ses 
bination with the other corps. Silistria, far from being taken, as 
had been calculated upon, was not yet even invested. The 6th corps, bee 
to which the siege operations had been assigned, had failed to cross | of 
the Danube at Oltenitza. The 7th corps was still detained at Brailow, : Tn: 
for though the place had capitulated on the 18th of June, ten days had : tos 
been agreed upon for its evacuation. The 3rd corps was therefore you 
unsupported, and with Shumla and Silistria on its flank and rear, ver 
an advance upon Varna would have been most hazardous. 3 I 

Moltke is of opinion that if the “sd corps had moved boldly upon : colt 
Silistria, before the garrison had been reinforced by the brave de- r Shi 
fenders of Brailow, the place might have been taken by a coup de & 
main, for the works were both faulty in construction, and much out of - Tur 





repair, Had they succeeded in their attempt, they might then have 
taken the works of Turtukai in reverse, and opened the passage of the 


Danube to the 6th corps. 
As it was, the 8rd corps remained inactive at Karasu for eight days, 
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and then continued its march leisurely towards Varna by way of 
Bazardjik. It was on this march that the Russians first came into 
collision with the Turks in the open field. The Seraskier had sent for- 
ward a reconnoitring force of nearly 8,000 men—mostly cavalry. And 
the Russian advanced guard somewhat rashly attacked them without 
waiting for their supports. The Turkish horsemen charged with their 
usual impetuosity ; the Russian cavalry were repeatedly driven back, 
and it was only the steadiness of their infantry that saved them from 
defeat. Jt was not till the artillery came up that the Turks were 
finally repulsed. 

On the 11th July the 7th corps from Brailow joined the main Army 
at Bazardjik. Towards the end of the month it was further rein- 
forced by the troops which had been observing Silistria, and which 
were relieved by 10,000 men of the 6th corps from Wallachia. 
This force had been obliged to make a long detour in order to cross 
the Danube at Hirsova, having, as we have seen, been unable to force 
a passage at Oltenitza. 

The insufficiency of the forces detailed for the war was becoming 
every day more apparent. The main Army collected at Bazardjik did 
not exceed 25,000 men, of whom only 2,500 were cavalry; the invest- 
ment of Silistria was incomplete. The two divisions of the 6th corps 
left in Wallachia barely sufficed to keep in check the garrisons of 
Widdin and Rustchuk, while the force detached against Varna, which 
consisted of only 5,000 men, was utterly inadequate to invest a fortress 
with a garrison of double its numbers. 

More especially was the want of light cavalry felt throughout the 
war. Most of the cavalry that the Russians had brought—-with the 
exception of a few regiments of Cossacks—was heavy cavalry. Even 
that which was called light was not really so, for Moltke states that 
the Russian Hussar was more heavily equipped than the Prussian 
Cuirassier. With their large heavy horses they were quite unequal to 
cope with the active and well mounted irregular Turkish horse even 
at the beginning of the campaign; much more so, as we shall see, when 
scarcity of forage, and overwork had begun to tell upon them. 

The small number of Cossacks employed in this war is said to have 
been caused by the fear of lack of forage, but it was in fact the want 
of light cavalry that made them unable to collect forage. The 
Turkish cavalry always move in large bodies, which made it hazardous 
to send out patrols or weak advanced guards. The saying that where 
you see one turban you may be sure there are a thoussnd more, is a 
very true saying. ; . 

It was here decided to change the line of operations; and the 
column quitting the direct road to Varna advanced in the direction of 
Shumla. 

It will now be necessary to look back, and see what measures the 
Turks had adopted to meet the enemy’s advance. It is evident that 
the Porte had contemplated the possibility—if not the probability—of 
a Russian army landing near Constantinople. Their undisputed com- 
mand of the Black Sea, where they had a fleet of 16 line-of-battle ships, 
6 trigates, and 7 corvettes, made such an undertaking quite feasible. 
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Besides this, the Sultan's reforms were very unpopular with the greater 
part of the Mahomedan population, and an outbreak in the capital was 
at any time to be dreaded. The bulk of the Army was therefore de- 
tained in and around Constantinople, until the advance of the Russians 
made it absolutely necessary to send forward an army to check their 
progress. 

We have already seen that the Principalities were entirely denuded of 
troop., while the numerous fortresses on the Dauube and in the 
Dobrudscha were but inadequately garrisoned. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the inhabitants yf a Turkish fortress instead of 
being a source of weakness are reallyea source of strength, every Turk 
being i in possession of arms and we I] practised in the use of them. 

When the Russians crossed the Pruth the passes of the Balkan 
were still unoccupied. It was not until the 3lst May, when Brailow 
had already been besieged for fourteen days, that the Seraskier—or 
Commander-in- Chief—left Constantinople fer Schumla. On the 3rd 
of July the Capudan Pacha or High Admiral—whose occupation afloat 
was gone—marched with a large force to Varna. Lastly the Grand 
Vizier only quitted the capital at the beginning of August, for Adria- 
nople. But for the unaccountable deficiencies and consequent delays 
of the Russians both the Turkish lines of defence might have been 
broken before any effectnal measures had been taken to hold them. 

But by the time the Russian Army had directed its march upon 
Shumla, this neglect had been in a great measure remedied. The 
Seraskier had succeeded in assembling at that point a force of about 
32,000 infantry—including 10,000 Arnaouts or Albanians, undiscip- 
lined but fierce and dauntless soldiers—and 13,000 cav: ury. What- 
ever may have been his military capacity—or incapacity—the 
Seraskier was a man of great energy, and he set to work at once to 
improve and to extend the fortifications of the place. 

For more than a century Shumla, as I have already remarked, has 
been looked upon by the 'l'urks as the main bulwark of the Empire, 
and in all their wars with Russia it has been occupied as an en- 
trenched camp. In 1774, and again in 1810, it successfully resisted 
the attacks of the Russians, and we shall see that throughout the 
whole of the campaigns of 1828 and 1829 it again defied all their 
attempts to make themselves masters of it. Whecher its defence on 
this occasion was not too dearly purchased by the neglect of still 
more importi unt points is another question. 

The position of Shumla is a very striking one as you approach it 
from the north or from the east. It stands on a platean some eight or 
nine hundred feet above the great plain of Bulgaria forming a _ 
from the Balkan, but se parated from the main range by the v valley ol 
the Kamstchik. The town itself is not fortified. It is, however, 
effectually protected on three sides by a chain of wooded hills which 
form as it were an amphitheatre round it, while the fourth is de- 
fended by a continuous line of works carried along the outer ridge of 
the plateau and abutting at either end on precipitous heights. byes 
line consists of eart! hworks = a deep but narrow ditch, and i 
length is about 8,000 paces. To the north of the town lies the en- 
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trenched camp occupied by the barracks of the infantry. The 
cavalry were picketed ina sheltered and well watered valley a little 
in rear of the camp. 500 yards in advance of the fortified front a 
chain of redoubts was extended across the plain. Several roads con- 
verging upon Shumla afforded means of obtaining supplies from 
districts not occupied by the enemy. 

An assault upon a place so strong, and held by so large a garrison, 
was of course not to be thought of, nor indeed would the posses- 
sion of Shumla have been an unmixed advantage to an invading 
army. It would, it is true, have made its flank more secure, but it 
would not have opened the passes of the Balkan, from which it is too 
far distant. On the other hand the large force which was shut up in 
the entrenched camp would have been set free to occupy those passes 
and bar the further progress of the Army. 

A complete investment of the place was equally out of the question, 
not only on account of the extent of country that would have to be 
guarded, but because of the danger to the investing force from the 
frequent and vigorous sorties of a garrison so strong in cavalry. Had 
Varna by this time been hardly pressed, as it might well have been, 
the Russian Army might have taken up a strong position at some 
distance from the place in the hope of drawing the Seraskier out of 
his entrenchments for the relief of that fortress, but the siege of Varna 
was still unaccountably delayed for want both of guns and of men. 

Under these circumstances it was decided to make at least a partial 
investment of the place, and the Russians proceeded to throw up a 
chain of redeubts i front of the Turkish lines. They had, however, 
the great disadvantage of being within range of the enemy’s heavy 
guns, to whose fire their ewn field-pieces were unable effectually to 
reply. At the same time they had the mortification of seeing long 
strings of camels laden with provisions and ammunition entering the 
camp daily from the hills behind the town. This led to an attempt 
to close the approaches from that side, but it was found too hazardous 
on account of the vigorous sorties made by the garrison, and it was 
soon abandoned. 

Things continued thus for many weeks, the sorties of the Turks 
becoming every day more daring. Colonel Chesney relates that the 
most daring of these sorties were led by Hemin Pasha, whom he states 
to have been the Mameluke who alone escaped frem the massacre of 
his comrades at Cairo in 181], by leaping his horse over the ramparts 
of the citadel. His ambition was to capture the Emperor, who was 
present with the Army at that time, and to exact as his ransom the 
restitution of the Crimea to Turkey. 

Ov the 27th August, the Seraskier made a night attack—a phe- 
nomenon, Moltke remarks, in Turkish military history—on two of the 
principal Russian forts. One of them was successfully stormed, and 
the guns carried ofi . triumph. On the 10th September he made a 
still more vigorous attack before daylight with a force of 8,000 men, 
but fortunately the Russians had been warned by their Bulgarian spies, 
and were prepared to meet it. ; 

At length the Russian General perceived the uselessness of persever- 
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ing in the investment. The army had lain for more than six weeks 
before Shumla, exposed to the fearful heat of a Bulgarian summer; 
Insuflicient food, and bad water, had filled the field-hospitals to over- 
flowing, and there was no place of security to which their sick could 
be removed, Scarcity of forage and over-work were carrying off their 
horses at the rate of more than a hundred a-day, and their reduced 
and enfeebled cavalry was no longer able to protect. their convoys 
from the flying columns of Spahis which hung about their communica- 
tions. 

Moltke points out that during these months—Angust and Sep- 
tember—the position of the Russiars was everywhere critical. The 
blockade of Silistria was altogether ineffectual; the siege of Varna had 
only just begun—and not under promising auspices, while Wallachia 
was seriously threatened by the enterprising garrisons of Widdin and 
Rustchuk. Had the Turkish commanders shown half as much capacity 
as they did energy, the result of the campaign could not but have 
proved disastrous to the Russians. 

The siege of Varna had been formally opened by the Kmperor on 
ded of August. The Russian fleet, under Admiral Greig, had arrived 
a few days before bringing reinforcements, and had anchored a mile 
and a half from the town prepared to take part in the siege. The 
besiegimg army, under Prince Menschikoff, did not at this time exceed 
9,000 men, but early in September it was reinforced by the 2nd corps 
and a division of the Guards, which raised its numbers to 18,000 or 
20,000, and enabled Menschikoff to complete the blockade. But: still 
there was no battering train, though Brailow had fallen on the 18th of 
June. ‘“ The tate of this battering train,” says Moltke, ‘is involved 
‘in mystery. After the fall of Brailow it was absent everywhere.” 
They were obliged to make shift at last with ship guns. 

On the other hand, the Capudan Pasha, whose departure from Con- 
stantinople we have already mentioned, had arrived at Varna on the 
17th July with 5,000 men, mostly artillery, and had entered the place 
under the very eyes of the Russians. The garrison now numbered 
15,000 men, of whom nearly half were Albanians. The walls were 
armed with 162 guns. 

I must refer my hearers for all details of this memorable siege te 
the twu chapters that Moltke has devoted to this subject. It would 
be impossible to abridge them without their losing all their interest. 
It was of vital importance to the Russians to make themselves masters 
of the place without delay, for their situation was becoming critical; 
their daily losses were heavy; disease was rife in their camp—it was 
said even the plague. The position of the main Army before Shumla 
was precarious; and a large army, under the command of the Grand 
Vizier himself, was advancing to the relief of the place. The siege 
operations were therefore pressed with all the vigour possible. 
Nothing could exceed the energy and perseverance of the assailants, 
unless it were the determined courage of the defenders. The latter, 
long after the siege had commenced, maintained their positions out- 
side the walls, and surrounded themselves with a labyrinth of lodg- 
ments which sometimes interfered with the Russian approaches. The 
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siege was carricd on more by means of mines and galleries than by 
batteries, and though several practicable breaches were made by the 
explosion of the mines, and even a lodgment effected on one of the 
bastions, the ardour of the defence never slackened. Colonel Chesney 
relates that the Capudan Pacha worked with his own hands to close 
the breach, and adds, that ‘he encouraged his men with a stick !”” The 
tierce obstinacy with which the Arnaouts defended the ditch to the last, 
neither giving nor receiving quarter, is almost incredible. Moltke’s 
remark is indeed true,—that defence only begins with a Turk where it 
ends with any other troops. 

Meanwhile the Grand Vizier’s zeal had cooled, and halting his army 
on the Kamstchik, he sent Omar Pacha with 15,000 men to attempt 
the relief of Varna. Omar advanced within a few miles of the 
fortress, and then, in Turkish fashion, he entrenched himself strongly 
at che village of Kurtepe. 

Prince Eugene of Wurtemburg was sent to dislodge him, and was 
making arrangements to do so when he received peremptory orders 
from the Emperor to attack the position in front. The Emperor had 
been led to believe that the Turkish force was much weaker than it 
was, nor was he acquainted with the rugged and wooded nature of the 
ground which made their position almost unassailable. So thick was 
the wood that the Russian guns could not be brought into action, and 
the battle was a suecession of hand-to-hand encounters. The result 
was undecided, but the gallantry of the Russian troops had a great 
effect upon the Turks; and though Prince Eugene had to fall back, 
and the road to Varna was open to him, Omar Pasha did not avail 
himself of the opportunity. He remained inactive in his entrench- 
ments, though the explosion of mine after mine must have warned him 
that the fall of Varna was imminent. And when, after a few days, he 
saw the Russian flag floating over the ruins of the fortress, he made a 
precipitate retreat beyond the Kamstchik. For fourteen days this 
relieving force had been within five miles of Varna without rendering 
any assistance to the hard-pressed garrison. ; 

The fall of Varna was, after all, the work of treachery. It seems 
strange that the Commander who had conducted so heroic a defence 
should turn traitor at the last. There is, however, no doubt that the 
intelligence of some intrigue that was being carried on against him at 
Constantinople led Yussuf Pacha to betray his trust. Accompanied 
by a | body of followers he sought the Russian camp, and threw 
himself on the mercy of the Czar. The gallant Capudan Pasha 
refused to surrender. and retired into the citadel with several hundred 
men. The had |] 1 eighty-nine days, twenty-seven of which 
with practic Two-thirds of the garrison had fallen, and 
Varna was a h j 
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ened as in the case of Kars and Silistria in 1854 by the gallant part 
that our countrymen took in the defence. 

I have only time to notice briefly the siege of Silistria. It com- 
menced on the 21st of July, at the same time that the main Army 
arrived before Shumla, and the investment of Varna began. 

Silistria has played an important part in every war between Turkey 
and Russia. It commands one of the most practicable passages of the 
Danube, and threatens the flank of an army advancing upon either 
Shumla or Varna. It was taken by the Russians in 1810, and razed 
to the ground; but it was soon rebuilt. In 1828—and indeed so 
late as 1854—the fortifications of Stlistria were very imperfect. It 
had no regular outworks—only a few lodgments, as Moltke calls 
them, in front of the gates, which would otherwise open on the plain. 
It is surrounded by a low rampart and a dry ditch, which one of the 
English defenders of the place contemptuously described to me as 
being what a good hunter would take in his stride. 

The place is commanded from the adjacent heights, and is also 
within range of the opposite bank of the Danube, which at this point 
is only a thousand paces in breadth. 

The garrison had been reinforced by a part of those of Brailow and 
the small forts of the Dobrudscha, and the town contained about 6,000 
inhabitants capable of bearing arms. A Russian flotilla of thirty-six 
vessels reached Silistria on the ]0th August, but it was of little use. It 
did not even capture or destroy a very inferior Turkish flotilla which 
was aiding in the defence, nor was any attempt made to throw a 
bridge across the river, which would have facilitated the arrival of 
supplies and secured a safe line of retreat. In the middle of October 
the besieging force was raised to 30,000 by the arrival of the 3rd 
corps. 

Finding that the place could not—or rather, would not—be taken, 
it was decided to convert the siege into a blockade, but the weather 
had now broken up. Incessant rain flooded the trenches, followed by 
snow and piercing cold. Sickness increased to an alarming extent, 
and on the 10th November, after an ineffectual attempt to terrify the 
garrison into surrender by a bombardment of forty-eight hours, the 
siege was raised. The retreat, though unopposed, was disastrous; 
the roads were so deep that it required 200 men to drag a single gun; 
after undergoing severe hardships the besieging Army at length 
succeeded in recrossing the Danube at Hirsova. 

The season was now too far advanced for further operations, and it 
was decided to place the army in winter quarters. The 6th and 7th 
corps were cantoned in and around Varna and Pravadi; the rest of 
the army in Wallachia and Moldavia, excepting the Guards who were 
moved back into Bessarabia. The line occupied by the Russians ex- 
tended from Varna to Crajova, a distance of 250 miles, and it was eut 
in two by the Danube. Only in presence of such an enemy as the 
Turks could such winter-quarters have been taken up with impunity. 
But the Turkish Irregulars, who were the most likely to harass them, 
had disbanded themselves on the approach of winter and returned to 
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their homes in Asia. “ They had,” they said, “left their winter-stock- 
“inos behind.” 

In summing up the results of the campaign, we find that after the 
fall of Brailow, and the small forts of the Dobrudscha, the only real 
success had been the capture of Varna—how hardly won we have 
already seen. Shumla and Silistria had defied all the efforts made to 
take them, and in the numerous engagements that had taken place in 
the open field, the results had been quite as often favourable to the 
Turks as to the Russians. 

As Moltke remarks, “‘ When we consider the enormous sacrifices that 
“ the war cost the Russians in 1828, it is difficult to say whether they 
“or the Turks won or lost it. It remained for a second campaign to 
“ decide the value of the first.” 


We must now cast a glance at what had been going on during this 
time on the Asiatic frontier of Turkey ; but it will not be necessary to 
enter into much detail, as the military operations in that quarter had 
ouly been important in so far as they had obliged the Turks to divide 
their forces. 

Until the year 1801 the Caucasus had formed the southern boundary 

f Russia, and the Turkish frontier had been a very defensible one. 
Her actual frontier was far less well defined 

The war between Russia and Persia, which had begun in 1826, had 
just been brought to a successful close by a winter campaign, and 

eneral Paskevitch’s army was now disposable for operations against 
Turkey. It consisted of about 39,000 men with 130 guns. 

To this force the Turks were at first able to oppose only a small and 
lisorganised army. 

The campaign opened with the siege and capture of Anapa by a naval 
orce, assisted by a detachment from the Army of the Caucasus. But 
before Anapa had fallen, the Russian army had begun its advance from 
iflis. It moved in three columns, the right towards the Black Sea, 
he left towards Armenia, and the main body towards Kars. On the 
4th June, about 15,000 men crossed the Araxes near Goomri, an im- 
ortant Russian frontier-post, now strongly fortified, and continued its 
narch unopposed to Kars, where it took up a position south of that 
ort, between it and the Army of the Seraskier. 

It is unnecessary to describe a place so well known as Kars has since 
ecome. It had always been one of the bulwarks of Asiatic Turkey, 
nd had successfully resisted Nadir Shah in 1735 and a former invasion 
pf the Russians in 1807. 

On the present occasion it did not uphold its former (or its future) 
ame. The weak walls of the suburbs were soon breached, and the 
burbs themselves occupied after a short but sharp resistance. The 
Bll of the town followed within a few days, and on the 23rd of June 
he Pasha surrendered the citadel. The relieving army was actually 
ithin sight when the place fell. 150 guns and large stores of ammu- 
tion fell into the hands of the Russians. 

The plague now broke out in the Russian camp; this delayed fur- 
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ther operations and gave the Seraskier time to collect some 35,0) 
men, with whom he took up a position in front of Ardegan. This 
movement prevented Paskevitch from advancing upon Erzeroum, as he 
would have left this army in his rear, so he made a demonstration 
against Ardegan, which caused the Pasha to beat a hasty retreat across 
the Saganlugh mountains. He then doubled back and uppeared unex. 
pectedly before the strong fort of Akhalkalaki, which was taken by 
sturm after a short bombardment. The garrison resolutely refused to 
surrender, and two-thirds of their number perished in the assault. 

i may here mention that the inhabitants of this bleak mountainous 
part of Asia Minor are among the hardiest and bravest of the subjects 
of the Porte, and, I may add, the most fanatical. 

Paskevitch next moved against Akhaltsik, a still stronger place. Short 
as is the distance, it took him ten days to reach it, so difficult was it to 
carry troops and guns through that densely wooded and monntainos 
country. He arrived just in time to take up a strong position com- 
manding the west front of the fortress, and to throw up some entrench 
ments, before the Seraskier appeared with a large force to relieve the 
place. The Pasha imprudently divided his force, and after an obstinate 
resistance the Russians succeeded in carrying his whole position. The 
Seraskier, after losing 10 guns and 1,700 men, threw himself into the 
fortress with several thousand men. The rest of his army dispersed. 

The defence of Akhaltsik was as heroic as that of Brailow. Afters 


lodgement had been made in one of the bastions, the Russians advancel 


to the assault. For thirteen hours the garrison maintained a desperate 
resistance; the Russians fought with equal obstinacy. At length they 
carried a howitzer by hand across the ditch and placed it on the flat 
roof of a church. A shell set fire to the town, which continued to bum 
throughout the night, lighting up the fierce conflict. At daybreak the 
fort surrendered, being no longer tenable. 

After the fall of Akhaltsik nothing of any consequence was under. 
taken by the main army, but the left wing had made itself master af 
the important town and fortress of Bayazid. This secured to the 
Russians the possession of the whole country as far as the Saganlugh 
range, which furnished them with a good base for the operations of the 


next year’s campaign. 


We must now return to the more important theatre of war 1 


Europe, and relate the events of the decisive campaign of 1829. 

The command of the Russian Army had been transferred to Gener 
Diebitsch, who had served in the preceding campaign as Chief of th 
General Staff. He joined the army in Moldavia at the end ¢ 
February, and applied himself diligently to the re-organisation of al 
departments of the service. The cavalry was remounted, and the front 
ranks of the Hussar regiments armed with lances as a better prote¢ 
tion against the swords of the Spahis; the Cossacks were increased t 
22 polks, or regiments, of about 250 each ; the Commissariat was pre 
vided with 2,000 Asiatic camels, a mode of transport well suited to the 
plains of Bulgaria. 

The constitution of the four corps d’armee remain unaltered, but 
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several changes were made in the commands. Count Pahlen com- 
manded the 2nd corps, General Krassowski the 3rd, General Roth the 
6th, and General Rudiger the 7th. Altogether the army amounted to 
48,000 infantry, 16,000 cavalry, and 4,000 artillery with 300 guns. 
This force was not larger than that with which the previous campaign 
had opened, but it was stronger in artillery and light cavalry. 

But before the army began its advance operations had already com- 
menced by sea. The possession of a secure harbour south of the 
Balkan was of the utmost importance before attempting the passage 
of that range. It would save the difficult and laborious task of trans- 
porting military stores across the mountain passes, and would facili- 
tate the provisioning of the Army. 

Bourgas would have been the most suitable spot but for its proximity 
to Aidos, where the Turks had assembled a large force. Sizeboli was 
therefore selected, and so early as the middle of February it was occu- 
pied by a Russian squadron without serious resistance. It had the 
advantages of astrong position and a safe harbour, but was at a greater 
distance from the Russian line of operation than Bourgas. 

The Seraskier was ordered to advance at once from Aidos and re- 
take the place, but he delayed obeying the order for several weeks, and 
when at last he arrived before Sizeboli he found the Russians too 
firmly established to be dislodged. 

Nor was a subsequent attempt by sea more successful. The Turkish 
Admiral on his way to Sizeboli fell in with a solitary Russian frigate, 
which he took ; and then he thought it best to return to Constantinople 
with his prize. 

_ No further attempt was made to retake the place, which remained 
in possession of the Russians throughout the war. 

The advance of the Army did not commence till May. The weather 
and the floods were assigned as the cause of this delay, but in truth 
the preparations were not completed earlier. 

Part of the 2nd and 3rd corps now crossed the Danube at Hirsova 
and joined the 6th and 7th corps, which had wintered around Varna. 
The other divisions of the 2nd and 3rd corps were detained in Wallachia, 
awaiting the construction of a bridge at Kalarasch a little below 
Silistria. 

Diebitsch was forced to open the campaign with a siege, which 
ought not to have been left for the second year of the war. The 
capture of Silistria was an absolute necessity before the Army could 
advance. Its garrison was large, and it commanded every possible line 
| of operation. Diebitsch arrived before it on the 17th May, and found 
| it exactly in the condition in which it was left in the preceding autumn. 
The besieging army amounted to 15,000 men (shortly increased to 
21,000) and 88 guns. The garrison, with the armed inhabitants, num- 
bered some 20,000. Diebitsch proceeded with great caution. He would 
} not even assault when there was a practicable breach. He had learnt to 
respect the Turk behind a stone wall, and preferred the surer though 
| slower process of mining. . 
| _ After a brave defence of forty-four days the place surrendered, and 

the garrison became prisoners of war. 
VOL. XX. oA 
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Diebitsch had, before the conclusion of the siege, handed over the 
command to General Krassowski, and had joined the main Army at 
Shumla. Important events had already taken place in that quarter, 
and this time the Turks had taken the initiative. The new Grand 
Vizier, after re-organizing the motley force he had found at Shumla, 
had quitted his entrenchments on the 16th of May and advanced in 
the direction of Pravadi with some 20,000 men, hoping to overwhelm 
the force under General Roth. The 6th and 7th corps were very 
weak from the losses of the preceding campaign, and the sickliness of 
their winter quarters around Varna. They did not muster more than 
14,000 effectives of all arms. 

On the 17th the Vizier reached the village of Eski Arnanilar, where 
a force of Russians—3,000 strong—had taken up a well chosen position 
covered by five small redoubts. These the Vizier instantly attacked 
with his left wing, while with his right wing he assaulted the entrenched 
works of Pravadi. Both these attacks were repulsed after fifteen hours 
of hard fighting, and Russian reinforcements coming up during the 
night, the Vizier fell back upon Shumla. Such vigorous action was 
a great contrast to the supineness of the late Grand Vizier. Reschid 
Pacha had set his troops an example of personal bravery, and both he 
and his second in command had been wounded. 

On the 28th May the Vizier again quitted Shumla at the head of 
40,000 men, leaving only four regiments to guard the entrenched 

vamp. He directed his march upon Kustendje. 


It was the intelligence of this move which had decided Diebitsch to 
leave Silistria. It was his intention to march with as many men as 
could be spared from the besieging force upon Pravadi, to form a 
junction with the 6th and 7th corps, and then to throw himself across 
the road from Pravadi to Shumla, so as to intercept the Pasha’s retreat 
and force him to fight in the open field. Should he succeed in doing 


so, he felt confident that discipline would prevail over numbers. This 
bold decision decided the fate of the campaign and of the war. The 
force with which it was undertaken numbered 21,000 infantry, 7,000 
cavalry, and 146 guns. : 
‘ime will not allow me to relate the movements of tne two armies 
which preceded the decisive battle. The Vizier seems to have re- 
mained in total ignorance of Diebitsch’s plans, and was retracing his 
steps leisurely towards Shumla expecting to have to deal only with 
General Roth’s weak force. But on the forenoon of the 11th June, 
28,000 Russians barred his further passage. The battle so much 
desired by Diebitsch took place at Kulewtcha. The Turks resolutely 
attempted to cut their way through, and for some hours their efforts 
were successful. The Russians lost great numbers of men and several 
guns; but when at length they had succeeded in driving the Turks 
back to their original position, which was a very strong one, @ sudden 
panic seemed to come over them. They broke their ranks and dis- 
appeared singly in the thick woods. Scarcely a prisoner was taken, 
but the whole of the artillery and baggage fell into the hands of the 
Russians. The Vizier with 600 horsemen succeeded in reaching 
Shumla in safety by a circuitous route. Within a fortnight the bulk 
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of the Army also found its way thither by twos and threes. ‘ A 
“ Turkish Army,” as Moltke observes, “ is not easily destroyed, it is only 
‘ dispersed.” 

The former campaign was lost by the inactivity of one Grand Vizier. 
The present was lost by the too enterprising spirit of another. 

Diebitsch at length found himself in a position to attempt the 
passage of the Balkan. Shumla, indeed, was still in the hands of the 
enemy, but without an army, Shumla was of little importance. <A 
corps of observation would suffice to keep its beaten and disheartened 
garrison in check. The fall of Silistria was hourly expected. With the 
Dobrudscha, and the sea for a basis an advance would no longer be 
hazardous. The season was favourable, for the great heats had not 
yet set in. The health of the Army made it desirable that it should 
quit its present unhealthy positions. 

All these were arguments in favour of an immediate advance, but 
the Russian Army was too weak for such an undertaking. Diebitsch 
had but 25,000 men in all, and if he detached 10,000 to mask 
the entrenched camp of Shumla, there would remain but 15,000 
available for active operations. It seems unaccountable that the 
experience of the last year’s campaign should not have taught Russia 
the insufficiency of her preparations. Four precious weeks were lost 
while awaiting the fall of Silistria and the arrival of the besieging 
force. 

On the 15th June, Diebitsch removed the head-quarters to the 
neighbourhood of Shumla. It gives an awful picture of the horrors 
of this war to read that while crossing the battle-field of Kulewtcha 
the escort of the Commander-in-Chief was regularly attacked by an 
enormous pack of dogs, which were devouring the corpses of the 
slain. 

At length the force under General Krassowski arrived. It was left 
to watch Shumla. General Roth with the 6th corps was ordered to 
advance along the coast roads leading from Varna to Bourgas, while 
General Rudiger with the 7th corps was to cross the mountains by 
the road from Pravadi to Aidos. General Pahlen with the 2nd corps 
was to act as a reserve to both these columns. The head-quarters 
accompanied the reserve. 

Meanwhile the Grand Vizier, alarmed for the safety of Shumla, 
chose this very moment, when the Russian Army was in full march 
for the Balkan, to order a force of nine regiments of regular infantry, 
and several thousand Albanians, which had been allotted for the 
defence of the passes, to join him in the entrenched camp. 
he Consequently the two Russian columns, which had advanced to the 
Kamstchik, effected the passage of that river at Kiuprikoi without 
any serious opposition. The head-quarters with the reserve followed 
closely, and on the tenth day after leaving Shumla, the whole Russian 
Army was assembled around Roumelikoi to the south of the Balkan- 
‘ange, and in free communication with the fleet. 

Th this short time it had accomplished a march of above a hundred 
miles through an unknown and difficult mountainous country. The 
passage of the Balkan had, after all, been effected by oné single route. 

3A 2 
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Aidos still lay before them on their line of march. It is a townof 
some 25,000 inhabitants lying at the foot of the Balkan, and, though 
unfortified, was very capable of defence. The Vizier, alarmed when 
too late by the Russian advance, had hastily sent a force of from ten 
to twelve thousand men across the mountains to occupy this important 
post; but they made but a weak defence, and the 7th corps quickly 
drove them out of the town and took possession of it. The filthy 
state of the Turkish camp at Aidos is said to have sown the seeds of 
the diseases which from this time forth raged among the Russian 
troops. 

Diebitsch’s Army was by this time reduced to less than 25,000 men 
of allarms; but it had a secure basis at Bourgas, and an ample supply 
of provisions. Intelligence had been received from Adrianople that 
there were only a few thousand men collected for the defence of the 
city, and that no serious resistance need be anticipated. Diebitsch, 
therefore, decided to advance, knowing the effect that the possession 
of Adrianople would produce at the capital, and sent on the 2nd corps 
as an advanced guard. 

The rest of the army did not at once follow, for a report had 
reached the head-quarters that the Pacha of Rustchuk had effecteds 
junction with the Vizier, and that the Russian line of communication 
was seriously threatened. This report induced Diebitsch to concentrate 
his forces, and to move along the foot of the Balkan to Slivno, about 
70 miles west of Bourgas. Rumour had exaggerated the danger. He 
found only a small force at that place, which he quickly dispersed, ad 
he then resumed his advance upon Adrianople, from which he was 0 
farther than he had been at Aidos. 

The Turkish Army was now thoroughly demoralized. Fortified 
positions were abandoned on the approach even of cavalry unsip- 
ported, and it was clear that any measure however bold might b 
ventured upon with impunity against such a foe. 

Indeed the only enemy the Russians had to encounter on the mareh 
was the intolerable heat, aggravated by scarcity of water, for the 
Turks had destroyed the fountains along the road. Fever was I 
creasing in the eamp at a fearful rate, and it was with difficulty that 
the enfeebled troops could accomplish a daily march of ten miles. 

At Buyuk-Derbend there is a formidable defile, but happily for the 
Russians it was undefended. 

At length, on the 19th August, four weeks after crossing the Balkan, 
20,000 men, enfeebled as we have seen by disease, encamped before the 
gates of Adrianople. Out of a force of 70,000 men, with which - 
campaign had opened in May, this was all that could be brought 
together for a further advance of more than a hundred and thy 
miles upon the capital. It would scarcely be too much to say, looking 
at it from a military point of view, that the Russians were no near’ 
Constantinople at the end of the second campaign than they wert® 
the beginning of the first. ; $ 

Adrianople is an open town, and though its position is strong 
would have required a large force to hold it. The garrison, comp 
mainly of fugitives from Aidos and Slivno, had no heart for fightin: 
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and without waiting to be smmmoned they offered to capitulate. 
Diebitsch gladly accepted the offer with the conditions that they were 
to give up their arms, their standards, and their guns. These hard 
terms were accepted without hesitation, and the Russians marched 
into Adrianople, to use Moltke’s words, “as into a friendly town, 
“ where nothing but the garrison is changed.” 

Still Marshal Diebitsch’s position was a critical one in spite of his 
success; and it caused so much anxiety at St. Petersburg, that a fresh 
levy of 90,000 men was ordered, lest the negotiations set on foot at 
Constantinople should fail. Rest, so far from restoring the health of 
the troops, seemed to aggravate the disease that had so long hung 
about them. Colonel Chesney. who was present at a grand review 
held at Adrianople some months later, states that there were less than 
13,000 men of all arms on the ground. 

But General Diebitsch put a bold face on the matter, and in order 
to strengthen the hands of the Ambassador at Constantinople, he 
advanced in three columns towards the capital. Report, fortunately 
for him, had magnified his force to 60,000 men, and as there was not 
even a show of opposition made te his advance, the weakness of his 
actual numbers escaped detection. 

His boldness was rewarded, for the Porte, alarmed by the approach 
of the enemy, and still more perhaps by the fear of an outbreak in 
the capital, signed, on the 28th of August, the Treaty of Adrianople. 


My time will not allow me to relate the events of the Campaign of 
1829 on the Asiatic frontier. That campaign had no influence on the 
result of the war, nor was there anything remarkable in the operations 
on either side. The Turks displayed indeed somewhat more vigour 
and enterprise than they had done in Europe; not only did they take 
the initiative, but they did what is very foreign to their habits :—they 
undertook a winter campaign in the hope of recovering the ground 
they had lost in summer. On the 18th February, they made a bold 
but unsuccessful attempt to re-take Akhaltsikh by escalade, and when 
this failed, they commenced a regular siege. But a Russian force soon 
came to its relief and they were defeated with heavy loss. 

The defection of the Pasha of Mush at this time deprived the 
Turks of some 12,000 Kurdish cavalry—a very serious loss. In every 
quarter success attended the operations of the Russians. In June, 
Paskeviteh forced his way across the Saganlugh range, and after 
defeating the Army with which the Seraskier attempted to cover 
Erzeroum, he pursued him to the gates of that city and forced him to 
surrender. 

_ He then advanced upon Trebizonde, but finding the country almost 
inaccessible for artillery, and meeting with a more serious opposition 
than he had expected from the warlike Mahomedan tribes of that 
mountainous district, he abandoned the project and fell back upon 
Erzeroum. 

, ome desultory fighting took place after this at Baiburt and at 
Bayazid, but intelligence of the signing of the Treaty of Adrianople 
put an end to hostilities before any decisive blow was struck. The 
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most serious result of the war in Asia was the loss of Akhaltsikh, 
which this Treaty handed over to Russia. 

It will be unnecessary for me to make more than a very few general 
observations on the conduct of thiswar. Those who wish for a critical 
résumé of the operations of both armies will find it in the concluding 
chapter of Moltke’s History. Such a war as that between Russia and 
Turkey cannot be judged by the ordinary rules of European warfare. 
The best recognised principles of strategy- were systematically ignored 
both by Turks and Russians; by the fo®mer from sheer incapacity or 
inertness, by the latter from a more or less well-founded contempt of 
her enemy. 

If we are to judge of this war simply by its results, it is certainly 
one of the most successful wars on record. It had the effect of greatly 
strengthening the influence of Russia in the east of Kurope, and of 
heightening her prestige in the west. But it is another question 
whether it has in anything like an equal degree increased her reputa- 
tion or given fresh proof of her strength, as a great military power. 

The energy and determination of her officers, and the courage and 
constancy of her soldiers, under difficulties and trials of no ordinary 
kind are indeed beyond all praise; but a careful study of this war not 
only reveals an unaccountable want of foresight in her military adm- 
nistration, but leads one to doubt whether the power of Russia, at least 
for offensive warfare, has not been greatly overrated. 

The most interesting question for us, especially at the present 
moment, is whether the campaigns of ’28 and’29 will throw light upon 
any future war that may be carried on between the same combatants, 
and on the same ground. One thing is clear : which is, that, should such 
a war unhappily arise, it will take place under greatly altered condi- 
tions. I am looking at the question solely from a military point 0 
view. 

On the one hand, a Turkish army of the present day would be very 
different from what it was now nearly fifty years ago. The Nizam 
would doubtless be more efficient soldiers than they were then ; but, 
Iam not greatly mistaken, the irregular troops, both horse and foot, 
which did such good service at Varna and Shumla, would be found t 
have lost much of that daring courage which made them prefer death 
to surrender. The Bashi-Bazouk of 1876 is but a sorry representative 
of the Spahi or Arnaout of ’28 or’29. Nor isit to be expected that after 
so severe a lesson, the frontier fortresses—still less the passes of the 
Balkan—will again be neglected. 

On ‘the other hand, the Russians are not likely a second time 8? 
greatly to miscalculate the forces required for a successful invasion ot 
Turkey. They cannot expect again to have the undisputed comman 
of the Black Sea, which alone enabled Marshal Diebitsch to add the 
proud title of ‘Za Balkanski’”—or crosser of the Balkan—to his name; 
and in crossing the Pruth they will feel that they are embarking ™p0? 
an undertaking which will task to the utmost the strength of the 
Russian Empire to bring to a successful issue. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHINESE NAVAL ARSENAL AT 
FOO-CHOW: TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FROM M. 
GIQUEL’S PAMPHLET.' 


By Commander Cyprian Brinee, R.N. 


Docking my service in China, I have had the good fortune of making 
the acquaintance of Lieutenant Giquel, of the French navy, whose 
name is pre-eminently distinguished amongst those of the group of 
able French Naval Officers who have lately exercised an important 
influence on the course of affairs in more than one ancient State in the 
far East. With his permission, I make use of an account published 
by him of the arsenal at Foo-Chow, and of the work done there. The 
importance of this establishment, and the results achieved in a very 
few years, are too striking to render necessary any apology for bring- 
ing them to the knowledge of the members of the Royal United 
Service Institution. 


Object of the Arsenal. 


_ The arsenal of Foo-Chow is not, as this designation might seem to 
imply, an establishment intended for the manufacture of arms and 
munitions of war. It is a collection of building-slips and workshops 
designed for the construction of ships, and having annexed a factory 
built for the rolling of iron in bars and sheets. The object in view in 
establishing it has been to furnish the Chinese with ships of war and 
transports, to instruct them in the methods of building and managing 
these vessels; and to take advantage of the metallic wealth, notably 
that of iron, possessed by the province of Fohtsien. 


Reasons for Selecting the Port of Foo-Chow. 


pert, harbour can be easily defended, as the entrance of the Min 
‘\lver 1s studded with islets and elevations well adapted to the reception 
of forts, and, some ten miles higher up, the hills along which it runs 
Contract its course sufficiently for the laying down of a few torpedoes 
to render its passage absolutely impossible. The anchorage, quite 
accessible to vessels with a draught of water of 22 to 23 feet, was 
tound to suffice for ships of the dimensions which it was decided 
‘0 construct, and they could be moored alongside the frontage of 
the arsenal at the quays, which was necessary to facilitate the work of 
‘onstruction. Beforehand it was known that the province would 


laut z . * > . - 
ae L Arsenal de Fou-tchéou, ses résultats.’ Par Prosper Giquel, Lieutenant de 
usseau, Directeur. Shanghai: 1874. 
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furnish iron, piles for the foundations of the workshops, that the coal 
of Formosa was not far off, and that manual labour was cheap. 


Negotiations relative to the Establishment of the Arsenal. 


M. Giquel had made the acquaintance of a distinguished Mandarin, 
his Excellency the Viceroy Tso-Tsong-Tang, when at the head of a 
Franco-Chinese corps, he had been engaged, in company with the 
troops under his Excellency’s command, against the rebels in the 
province of Che-Kiang. On the conclusion Bf the campaign, at the 
end of 1864, the Viceroy had requested him to furnish a plan for the 
construction of a naval arsenal. The one submitted was not definitely 
approved of till the end of 1866, when the contracts between M. Giquel 
and the Chinese Government were signed. 


Progranme of Foundation. 


The programme drawn up was as follows :— 

1. Establishment of workshops and slips suitable for the construc- 
tion of ships and their engines. 

2. Establishment of schools for the education of leading men in the 
constructor’s department, of captains, and of engineers for the ships. 

3. Engagement of a sufficient number of Europeans to conduct the 
works and to instruct the Chinese. 

4. Laying down of a patent slip, on Labat’s system, similar to that 
at work at Bordeaux, for the repair of vessels. 

5. Establishment of an iron-foundry for rolling bars and sheets out 
of the pigs of rough iron furnished by the province, and the old iron 
that can be procured in China. 


Beginning of the Works. 


At the beginning of 1867, some preliminary works, such as the 
quarters for the personnel and the storehouses, were taken in hand; 
but it was only in the month of Qctober in the same year, on the 
return of M. Giquel from a voyage to France to collect the necessary 
matériel and the staff, that the works of the arsenal, properiy called, 
made a real start. The residents of Foo-Chow still remember the 
surprise and doubt experienced by them when they saw the bare 
paddy-fields upon which the works had to be erected. None of the 
plant purchased in France had arrived; the founders of the under- 
taking were at a port without resources in the shape of machinery and 
European implements. However, it was necessary to set to work 3 a 
small square hut, the only one on the ground, served as a smithy; m 
it were built two forges, and from them were turned out the first 
nails. With native carpenters, pile-drivers were constructed for driving 
the piles, and the laying down of a slip was proceeded with, on which, 
three months afterwards, the director—with appropriate solemuities— 
laid the keel of a transport. During this time, the embanking was 
vigorously pushed on by means of 1,200 men; for it was necessary to 
raise the ground five feet to elevate it above the highest rising of the 
river; and as the very natural impatience of the Chinese had to be 
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allayed when they wished to see results without delay, the construction 
of a series of wooden workshops was begun, in which were placed a 
part of the machines and tools as they arrived from France. These 
workshops still exist, and the arsenal presents the somewhat common 
spectacle in new establishments abroad, of buildings run up in haste 
standing beside permanent structures built with a perfect luxury of 
materials and workmanship. 


Workshops and Building Works. 

The following is a list of the shops, factories, &c. :— 

The Iron-works (usine métallurgique), in which are the buildings 
for the large forges and rolling-mills, include a space of 5,011 square 
yards. The large forges are provided with six steam-hammers, one 
single-action hammer, with a power of 138 cwt., made at the arsenal, 
one double-action Farcot hammer; the remaining four are single- 
action and smaller. There are sixteen fires fur heavy jobs and six re- 
heating furnaces. This factory has up to the present (February, 1874) 
turned out the forgings for nine marine engines of 150 horse-power, 
including the shafts and cranks. There have also been forged the 
large pieces, such as bower anchors of 27 ewt. and boats’ davits, re- 
quired as ships’ fittings. 

The Rolling mill (atelier des laminoivs) has six furnaces and four 
apparatus—one for sheet-iron, one for stout iron and angle-iron, one 
for small sizes, aud the fourth for copper. They are worked by an 
engine of 100 horse-power. They can, working day and night, turn 
out 3,000 tons of plate iron a year. 

The Metal mill, or coppersmith’s shop (chaudronnerie), has one 
engine of 15 horse-power. Besides the current work of the arsenal, 
setting-up boilers sent out from Europe, fitting ships, &c., this shop 
has completed fourteen boilers, of four and five furnaces, intended 
for engines of 150 horse-power, with the necessary tubes. 

The Fitting shop (ajustage) employs an engine of 30 horse-power. 
It can turn out machinery to the extent of 500 horse-power a year. It 
has actually turned out seven marine engines of 150 horse-power, and 
two others are in a forward state. 

The Setting-up shop (montage) occupies a space of 950 square yards. 
The Foundry (fonderie) has three smelting furnaces, capable of cast- 
ing pieces of fifteen tons. It has turned out an average of twelve to 
fifteen tons of castings a week, such as cylinders, condensers, &c., for 
engines of 150 horse-power. 

The Chronometer shop (chronometrie) is divided into three sections, one 
for the manufacture of chronometers, one for that of optical instru- 
ments, and a third for that of compasses. 

. The Smithy (petites forges) has forty-four forges and three steam- 
ammers. 


The Locksmith’s shop (serrurerie) occupies a space of about 600 square 
yards. 

laa r ‘ é 

There are also a Steam saw-mill a Pattern shop, and a Joiner’s shop. 

There are three Building slips, with sheds on both sides, and a large 
mould loft, in which the lines of ships can be traced the full size. 
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Masting sheers, able to lift weights of forty tons, and a patent slip, on 
Labat’s system, complete the plant necessary for naval construction; 
the latter can haul up ships of over 300 feet length of keel, and 2,500 
tons displacement. The ships on it are hauled up “ broadside on.” 

In addition to the above, there are Stores, Schools, and Quarters for 
the staff of the establishment, both European ard Chinese. 

The total extent of the ground occupied by the arsenal is 117 acres. 

There are three French schools—the S¢hool of naval architecture, the 
Drawing school, and the Schools for apprentices. There are also three 
Knglish schools—the Naval school, in which mathematics and the 
theory of navigation, &c., are taught; the Seamanship school, on board 
the training-ship, Kien-wei, and the Engineering school. 

In the latter schools, M. Giquel has had the assistance of some of 
our countrymen, Captain R. KE. Tracey having been placed in charge 
of the training-ship, a post in which he has been succeeded by Captain 
P. P. Luxmoore, C.B. 

The European staff consists of, at present, 52 persons. The native 
employés of this truly great establishment amount to 2,600 men. 

During the astonishingly short time of seven years, M. Giquel has 
not only constructed an arsenal from its foundations, but he has 
actually built, and, in a great part, engined fifteen ships of war; one 
corvette of 250 horse-power (450 I.H.P.). See accompanying list. 
In a letter to me, dated August 29th, M. Giquel says :—“ Instead 
of fifteen vessels, there are now eighteen launched ; the three latter 
‘are similar to the one called Foo-Po [No. 4 in the list], and we have 
‘begun building composite vessels; two are at present under con- 
struction.” 

That M. Giquel has been able to do all this, in spite of the formidable 
difficulties in his way, is a remarkable proof of the energy and sagacity 
which he has brought to the direction of the important work he had 
undertaken. The very ground on which the arsenal is built had to be 
made. The soil of the site was alluvial, formed by a thick layer of 
solidified mud, covered with a coating of nearly liquid clay; a site 
about as unfavourable for a naval yard as could well be ‘magined. The 
freshets of the river obliged him to raise the level of the ground five 
feet above that of the original paddy field, on the unstable soil ot 
which the works had to be established. He has succeeded wonder- 
fully, and has not only placed the Chinese in possession of a valuable 
arsenal and a respectable squadron, but he has also taught many of 
them how to equip and manage the vessels which his ability ha 

enabled them to construct. 
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PRUSSIAN DRILL, 1876. 
By Colonel E. NewpicaTs, Commanding Rifle Depot. 


A NEw edition of the regulation drill of the Prussian Infantry has 
been issued to the German Army. The great experience of this 
nation upon the field of battle, the immense amount of thought and 
study she has devoted to the art of war, and the high state of efficiency 
into which her troops are brought after a very short period of service, 
cannot fail to give importance to this work. In it we have embodied 
all the latest changes and orders upon the subject of drill which have 
been issued up to the 3rd of March, 1876. 

The work still bears on its title-page the original date of the 25th 
of February, 1847, and from that time until 1870 no new edition was 
published. Numerous addenda had, however, been added from time 
to time, more especially in 1867, after the Austrian war and the 
introduction of the breech-loading rifle. The edition of 1870, dated 
the 3rd of August, was not issued to the army until a year later, 
when ample time had been taken to consider how far the changes it 
contained were in accordance with the experience of the battle-field. 
King William was at the head of his army at Mayence when he signed 
its introduction, and as the troops were already in the field, the delay 
in its issue can be easily explained. It was no time then to make 
alterations in drill. The effect would have been to unsettle those 
troops which had not practised the new formation, and the con- 
sequences might have been disastrous. As it was, however, the heavy 
losses in the earlier battles made it peremptory that some modifications 
in the old system of attack should be introduced even during the war. 
This old system was the attack by whole battalions formed either 
in line, three ranks deep, or in the attacking column, i.e., a double 
column on the centre with skirmishers on the flanks. The losses 
which the Brigade of Guards and others suffered in these close forma- 
tions caused the King to issue an order that company columns were 
to be employed. This formation had long been introduced into the 
drill book; but it was not until 1870 that it was established as the 
fighting formation for infantry. 

In the following year (4th July, 1872), a cabinet order was issued 
from Berlin, calling upon General Officers to practise some further 
changes which were considered necessary on account of “ the dis- 
‘* proportionately heavy losses which had been shown by experience 
“in the last war to result from the employment of closed battalions 
“under fire in level and open ground; and, on the other hand, of the 
“success which had attended a widely extended use of company 
“columns and strong lines of skirmishers.” In this order twelve 
points were comprised, all relative to the dispersed system of fighting, 
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upon which reports were to be furnished at the end of the drill 
season. 

In the next spring, an order, dated 19th March, 1873, directed that 
the proposed additions should almost entirely be embodied in the 
drill regulations. There is, however, one point which should be 
noticed. It was proposed that “the supports” should be allowed ‘to 
“* follow the skirmishing line not only in line and in column, but also 
“in extended order, with the groups (sections) either opened out or 
“closed;” but the opening out of the supports was not sanctioned 
in the order of 1873, neiier has it been inserted in the present edition. 

In the latter we have a few further alterations, but they come in 
here and there as additions. There has been no attempt to remodel 
the work; it still remains the drill book of 1847, with the modifications 
rendered necessary by the introduction of modern fire-arms. Mach 
that has been considered unimportant has been struck out, and the 
whole comprises nine pages less than the last edition. 

It is especially worthy of remark that the rapidity, strict dressing, 
discipline, and the perfect steadiness in the ranks for which the 
Prussian Army is proverbial, are now considered more necessary than 
ever. At the same time the training of the individual soldier requires 
even greater care, for each man must also thoroughly understand the 
art of skirmishing; he must be more self-dependent; and he must 
learn to think for himself, not only in extended but also in close order. 
The company now forms the important sub-unit for battle, and the 
men composing it must be able to drill equally well ‘“ whether the 
“ front or rear rank be in front, or however much the subdivisions or 
“ sections of the company may be inverted.” For all of this, individual 
intelligence is required, and the men are obliged to make use of their 
heads, instead of being mere machines, moved by word of command. 

The present edition of the regulations is divided, as formerly, into 
five parts, and subdivided into chapters as follows :— 


Part I. 
Instruction of the Individual Infantry Soldier. 


Chapter 1. Instruction without rifle. 
2. Instruction with the rifle. 
3. Manipulation with the rifle for non-commissioned officers : 


” 


” 
carrying the colour, and the sword exercise for 
Officers. 
Part II. 
Upon the Squad and Company. 
Chapter The squad. 


Formation, telling off, and dressing of a company. 

. Manipulation of the rifle and firing ofa company. 

. Movements of a company. 

The company column and dispersed order of fighting. 
Formations for particular objects. 
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Part III. 


The Battalion. 


Chapter 10. Formation in three ranks; dressing; manipulation of 
the rifle; firing, and movements of a battalion in line. 
» Ll. Formation of column from line. 
», 12. Movements in column. 
» 18. Formation of line from column. 
» 14. Formation in two ranks (fighting formation.) 
» 15. Squares. 
» 16. The assembly. 


Part IV. 

Upon the fight of a battalion, with special reference to dispersed fighting, 
and the employment of company columns. 

Chapter 17. Instruction of the individual soldier, and of the troops 
in dispersed order. Conduct of the Officers and non- 
commissioned officers. 

» 18. The fight of a battalion; the use of skirmishers, and 
company columns in general. 


Part V. 
The Brigade. 


Chapter 19. Rendezvous and development. 
», 20, Movements of a deployed brigade. 
» 21. Parades. 


» 22. Colours and their honours. 
» 23. Signals, marches, and instructions for drums and fifes. 


In the following remarks we shall not attempt to enter into minute 
details as to the actual formations, positions of Officers, &e., &c., for 
in these matters there are no changes; but we shall endeavour to 
show what is the present system of tactics in force in the Prussian Army. 


Parts I anp JI, 


The first seven chapters remain almost as they were in the edition of 
1847. In 1870 the instructions for countermarching were added to 
the company drill, and taken out of that of the battalion. This 
movement has now been struck out of the book altogether, because 
“it must be a matter of indifference to the troops, both at drill and in 
“the field, which rank is in the front, and whether the right or left 
“flank is at the head. The men must therefore be practised 
“individually and collectively in divisions (Abtheilungen) in carrying 
“out whatever movement may be ordered with the subdivisions 
“ (Ziige) in inverted order and out of their usual succession” 
(Section 34.) 

The formation in three ranks is still retained; but for parade 
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purposes and route marching only. It has been the Prussian formation 
for years, and consequently all the reserves who have been through 
her ranks are familiar with it. Probably this may be a reason for 
retaining it. For parade purposes it has the advantage that the front 
of a company is one-third less than if it were in two ranks, but on 
the other hand Jiiger Battalions are only formed in two ranks, and the 
additional width of front improves the appearance of their companies 
in marching past. For all fighting purposes the formation in three 
ranks is an obsolete formation. Formerly there was a meaning in the 
third rank: it was composed of the best shots and most adroit men. 
These formed the third subdivision, “* Zug,” of a company, called the 
skirmishing subdivision. In a battalion formed for battle these four 
Ziige were placed under the command of a Captain selected for the 
purpose. In an “attacking column” (a term which has entirely 
disappeared from the drill book of 1876) the Ziige were placed two on 
each flank ; and when in line, two in rear of each flank. This system 
was altered in the book of 1870, when the skirmishing Ziige were 
always formed in rear of their own companies, and they ceased to be 
placed under a Captain appointed for the purpose. 

Now, however, all the subdivisions of a company have to act as 
skirmishers; the best shots are distributed equally among the com- 
panies (Section 15), and altheagh as a rule the skirmishing Zug is 
first extended, it is a matter of no importance which of the three is so 
employed. 

The transformation of a company of three ranks in line into a 
column of three subdivisions in two ranks is decidedly an intricate 
movement, and it is quite at variance with the principles of Prussian 
drill that the memory should be “clogged with a multiplicity of 
“ formations ;” but, at the same time, it is equally contrary to them to 
break down what already exists for the purpose of re-building entirely 
anew. The three rank formation is well known, and it is remarkable 
to see the rapidity with which a company, either advancing or 
retiring, suddenly breaks off and forms itself into a company column, 
and then remains perfectly steady. This in itself is a most useful 
practice for the men, because it accustoms them to find their places—a 
most important point in the ‘dispersed order of fighting,” which we 
come to in Chapter 8. 

The expression “dispersed order” must not be understood to refer 
only to the extended line of skirmishers which forms the front or 
firing line, but also to the breaking up into smaller bodies of all troops 
when in contact with the enemy. It is the subdivision of a battalion 
into four company columns, acting subject to the orders of the battalion 
commander as independent units, and the partition again of the 
companies into Ziige and half-Ziige and sections. It is the change 
which has been made from fighting with whole battalions, either ™ 
line or column, under command of one voice, to fighting in smaller 
fractions, each under its own chief, and each possessing, in proportion 
to its strength, a certain amount of independence of action. It ® 
essentially the fighting system of the Prussian Army, and as the drill 
qook is still retained in its old form, it is not surprising that we should 
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have to search in many parts of it for the additions which have been 
made relative to this subject. But the prominence given to com- 
pany drill, and the important part which the company plays, are 
manifest from the large proportion of the drill book which is devoted 
to this subject, and the intimate connection which exists between 
skirmishing, dispersed order, and company columns, is the reason why 
we always find these three subjects treated together. 

In preparing for action the companies are at once formed into 
company columns at quarter distance, viz., seven paces from front rank 
to front rank. If the subdivisions are 16 files in strength or more, 
they are divided into half subdivisions, but if less than 16, they are 
not to be divided. The formation takes place ‘ out of step,” é.e., the 
men move off at once and form up as quickly as they can, quite 
independently, but remain steady as soon as they are formed. All 
movements of the column also are made “‘ out of step.” For instance, 
the company may be ordered to form line on the leading subdivision 
(either to the right or left on one subdivision to the right, and the other 
to the left), when the men move off at once and form as rapidly as 
possible. In order, however, to preserve the rifles from injury, they 
are never carried at the “ trail”? except when skirmishing, but at the 
“slope,” and always ordered at the halt. 

The present regulations have made some important exceptions to 
the rule of marching “out of step:” ‘Under the most effective rifle 
“fire of the enemy, company columns are always to march in step. 
“Tn the bayonet attack by these columns, the rules for the bayonet 
“attack of a battalion are to hold good.” Thus, when supports and 
reserves are being brought up to the line of skirmishers for the 
decisive charge upon a position, every portion, however small, must be 
brought up in close order and with the same regularity and precision 
that was formerly required of a battalion. 

Again we find another exception: “It must be rigidly enforced 
“that retiring movements immediately after an attack are always 
“carried out in step (not at the double), and that on these occasions 
“taut hold of the men is never lost.” 

These passages are most significant, and may be almost said to 
contain the essence of Prussian drill, tke aim of which is to maintain 
strict discipline at the most critical moments, and to restore order as 
rapidly as possible after confusion. For this reason the greatest 
attention is paid to the steadiness of the men in the ranks. The perfect 
time, dressing, and carriage of the men in marching at attention, 
or “in step,” is well known. Waen marching at the “shoulder” the 
arms are kept rigidly steady. At the “slope” the right arm is swung 
both by officers and men, and especially so when marching past a 
reviewing yeneral. There is no half measure in this matter of 
Swinging the arms any more than there is in any other part of their 
drill, They are swung with a will, and this movement is an assistance 
tothe men both as regards time and dressing in marching. 

Movements to be made “out of step’’ are preceded by the caution 
“Ohne Tritt.’ The men open out and march as is most comfortable 
to themselves, but with their rifles at the slope. The moment, however, 
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6 
the order is given “in step,” everything is done, even at sham figlits 
and field days, with the regularity of the barrack square. ‘The 
supports, for instance, if under fire, are moved, halted, or tronted, and 
arms ordered by word of command with the utm»st precision. The 
object seems to be to transfer to the dispersed order of fighting as 
much as possible of that command over the men which close order 
affords. 

But it must not be supposed that this produces either slowness of 
cing or inflexibility of movement. The reverse is the case. Nothing 

‘an be more flexible or handy tham the company column. It can 
ame out skirmishers just in ‘the Strength required ; it can re-inforce 
them when needed ; it can form one general and intermixed firing line 
and reform in company column with the greatest rapidity. Bayonet 
attacks are made by the company, or by the small detachments of it 
which are scattered as supports in rear of the skirmishers. In fact, 
every duty which formerly belonged to whole battalions is now the 
role of the companies. 

But it is the last paragraph of the quotation which deserves special 
notice: retiring movements must not be made at the double, the men, 
on the contrary, must march in step, and must be kept tightly in hand. 
The expression “ retiring movements” is worthy of notice; it does not 
necessarily follow that the attack has failed—a contingency that should 
never enter the heads of the men making it. But from whatever 
cause a retreat may be necessary, it is of ‘the utmost importance that 
the greatest regularity should be observed. If once the men were 
allowed to double when exposed to fire it would be almost impossible 
to stop them, and the more the firing line had been previously re- 
inforeced by supports and reserves, the more hopeless would be the 
confusion, and the greater the risk of disaster. ‘Chis short paragraph 
speaks with an eloquence which cannot be overrated; for it touches 
the weak point in the dispersed order of fighting. 

So long as the fighting line is successful and re-inforcements are at 
hand to be thrown into it whexever required, all goes well; but when 
these have been used up and ammunition, perhaps, is also running short, 
then danger arises. At the commencement there are plenty of 
reserves. Every battalion has its two companies and every brigade 
(6 battalions) has either two or three battalions, forming a second 
line of battalions called the “third Treffen ;” but in an obstinate 
tight these are soon dissolved, and only a very small portion of rach 
battalion is perhaps left. To keep back the third Treffen as a reserve 
in the event of defeat would be contrary to the principle that you 
should make your attack as strong as possib le; and the feeling that 
there was a force in rear to fall back upon might lead the first line into 
giving up too soon; whereas, if a suffic‘ent re-inforcement had been 
sent into it victory would very probably have been the result. At all 
events, it would have been the best chance of securing it. We should 
lere mention that the old rule that ‘‘ the skirmishers are to fall back 
‘upon the battalion when they can no longer offer resistance to the 

‘“enemy’”’ has been struck out of the regulations ; it belongs to a2 
obsolete system. But to return: the attack, in spite of everything, 
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may fail, and then the difficulty of drawing back in an orderly manner 
would be very great. This difficulty is increased by the intermixing 
of men belonging to different subdivisions, companies, and battalions. 
It cannot be prevented altogether, but the regulations lay down that 
it should be avoided as far as possible; and that in re-inforcing the 
skirmishers, groups (sections) should be pushed up into the intervals 
between the firiny groups, and not files between files. This is another 
advantage in skirmishing by sections, with intervals kept between 
them. It also applies equally to the half-subdivisions which first 
extend in front of a battalion. There 1s no reason why considerable 
intervals should not be left between these to be filled up later on by 
the other half-subdivisions which form the first re-inforcements. 
Everything must be fostered that tends to keep the men in hand, yet 
it is only by the constant practice of an orderly retirement—drawing 
ack portions of the line by degrees, leaving only a few skirmishers to 
cover the movement, whilst the remainder move steadily to the rear 
and re-unite as quickly as possible in their different sections and sub- 
divisions—that the daager of this weak point can be lessened. 

The regulations for extending, for the movements, re-inforcement, 
and firing of a line of skirmishers, remain almost unchanged. <A 
certain number of simple rules are given without entering into detail, 
as for instance :— 

A half-subdivision only is to be extended in the first instance (this 
used to be a section only). 

The files make a half-turn and move by the shortest way to take 
up the ground they are to occupy, or until halted. 

It is a matter of no importance whether they remain one in front 
of the other or side by side. 

An interval of a few paces is to be left between the sections in 
order to give the non-commissioned officers greater control over the 
firing of their groups. 

In quite open ground the files must not open out more than six 
paces. 

When moving, skirmishers carry their rifles at the trail, or for the 
sake of change, under the right or left arm like a sportsman. 

Strict injunctions are given for the superintendence of the Officers 
at the firing. 

Should it be necessary to fire during movements, the actual men 
must be named for this purpose. 

“Tn rapid firing, in order to maintain strict fire-discipline, and to 
“avoid the useless expenditure of ammunition—so disadvantageous 
“in its consequences—it is well always to order the number of 
cartridges that are to be expended.” 

When closed re-inforcements are sent into the firing line they 
usually fire volleys, and volley firing must not be allowed to degenerate 
into rapid firing or independent firing. 

It has been proved by target practice in the Prussian Army that 
the percentage of hits made by a squad firing volleys by word of 
command, is greater than that made by independent firing, even in 
extended order, and the better the volley the greater is the percentage of 
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hits. The reason given for this is that the word of command tends to 
calm the men, which is all-important in firing. A writer in the 
Militair Woehenblatt considers the habit of volley firmg so essential 
in the present day, that he recommends its being practised, even for a 
few minutes only, on every occasion when the men parade with arms ; 
that it should be repeated two or three times every day,and that the word 
of command should be given by different Officers or non-commissioned 
officers, with the view of accustoming the men to take orders from 
others than those to whom they are accustomed. In the last war, it 
is true that volley firing was seldom used, and when it was it 
always degenerated into independent firing; but this, he argues, is 
only a proof of the want of fire discipline and of the necessity of paying 
much greater attention to it in future. 

With regard to the instructions as to the conduct of the skirmishers 
when attacked by cavalry, the regulations first describe how they 
may make use of the nearest cover, or form clusters round their 
leaders, or unite with the nearest supports. A new rule has now been 
added that ‘in many cases it will be advisable to leave the 
‘‘ skirmishers in their position, especially if it affords any cover”— 
and the next chapter, which describes now a company column is to 
form square, commences with the remark that ‘ against a cavalry 
“attack it is not always necessary to form a company square, but 
‘should circumstances render it necessary, &c.” And again, in 
Section 102, ‘‘upon the movement of the skirmishing line,” there 
is another new passage to the same effect: ‘‘ When attacked by cavalry 
“ the skirmishers must especially depend upon the efficacy of their 
“fire, and it is therefore recommended in many cases that they should 
‘“‘ remain in their positions, particularly when the ground affords some 
‘“‘ cover.” This principle that men must not as a matter of course run 
into close masses and form targets for the rifles and guns of the 
enemy on the appearance of a body of horsemen, was laid down in 
the order of March, 1873, and now for the first time is incorporated in 
the drill book. It is experience gained in war and speaks for itself. 
On the other hand, close formations will sometimes be necessary to 
resist a heavy charge, and instructions are given for firing upon 

vavalry in four ranks. This mode of firing is also sometimes used 
when the supporting Ziige are brought up to the skirmishers in order 
to pour in the greatest weight of fire immediately before a final assault. 

Great stress is laid upon the value of volley firing at this moment, 
which consists “not so much in the number of volleys, but in the 
‘almness and coolness with which they are delivered.” The closed 
detachments which are placed at intervals along the line in rear of 
the skirmishers must be practised in loading while moving. The 
bayonet attack may be carried out either in line or column, and after 
it has succeeded these closed detachments are to fire volleys. 

This part of the book winds up with repeating the injunction that 
“Companies must be able to execute the simple formations and move- 
‘* ments which are necessary fer fighting under all circumstances, by 
‘“‘ day as well as by night, either rank in front, in inverted order, &e. 
“They must be able to deploy on the leading subdivision with the 
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“ greatest rapidity and certainty, not only in close order but also in 


“extended order, and towards either side—to the right or left, or 
“simultaneously to both sides.” And again “they must be able just 
‘as quickly to re-assume a formation suitable for some other phase of 
“the combat. The training of a company must in short be such 
“that the captain has it always in hand, and so fully attentive to his 
“orders, as to be capable even of executing what has not been specially 
“practised beforehund.’’. 


Part ITI. 
The Battalion. 


Although so large a proportion of the drill book is devoted to 
instructions relating to company columns, the battalion is considered, 
as it hasever been, the principal unit for combat. This unit has to 
be subdivided into smaller sub-units, euch acting with a certain 
amount of independence, but still remaining under the single guid- 
ance of the battalion commander. In 1866, when company columns 
were first used in action, the great disadvantage of their getting out 
of the hand of the battalion commander was experienced. Since 
then, the new regulations which have been issued all aim at prevent- 
ing this evil in future. It is probable that the authorities had 
also this point in view, when they added the following paragraph to 
Section 91. ‘* When the company columns of a battalion are formed 
“in one 7'reffen (line of columns) at the deploying intervals of a battalion 
“only, the battalion commander is to give the word of command for 
“carrying out evolutions common to all—such as manual exercises, &c. 
“—in the same way as with a closed battalion. When the company 
“columns are not formed in one Treffen, or have a wider extension of 
“ front than the above, the captain takes up the word of command from 
“the battalion commander.” 

The movements of a battalion formed in three ranks have not been 
changed, but their number has been considerably reduced. Of those 
that remain, some are not to be made the object of aninspection; they 
are not applicable for fighting purposes, and must not be regarded as a 
test of the etliciency of the battalion. 

In Chapter 10 we have the formation in three ranks; dressing ; 
advancing in line; retiring in line; diagonal march; passing obstacles 
and changing front. The latter is comprised in four lines: ‘ The 
“divisions are marched off and reformed in the new dressing line, 
“unless it be desirable to form close column, or column on the centre.” 
Until 1870 a line changing front on the centre (the colour) was one of 
the line movements. In 1867 a note was added that “ this can be 
* practised on the drill ground as a peace-exercise, because it helps to 
“ promote the adroitness of the Zug-leaders and men. It must never 
“ be made the object of an inspection.” In 1870 it was struck out of 
the book altogether. 

: Chapter 11 gives the different modes of forming column from line. 
orming column in front of a named division has been struck out, and 
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the formation of a column left in front is not to be a test of efficiency 
at inspections. 

=: Chapter 12 contains the movements in column. These consist of 
marching in files, in sections, in half subdivisions, and in subdivisions; 
changing direction in open column; reducing and increasing the front 
of divisions in open column; marching in close column ; wheeling, and 
the diagonal march; opening and closing a column; forming column 
on the centre from open or close column of divisions (Ziige), and re- 
forming open or close column froma column on the centre. Neither 
of the two last movements, nor the marching in file, is to be made 
use of at inspections. ee 

Chapter 13, on the formation of line from column, consists of 
deployments to the right or left and to both flanks simultaneously ; 
and deployment from column on the centre. The deployment to the 
right is forbidden at inspections. 

This ends the movements of a battalion in three ranks, and they are, 
as before observed, only such as are required for a march past or for 
route marching. 

Chapter 14, on “the formation of two ranks (fighting formation) ” 
commences with a new section (77). It is a fundamental rule that 
when a battalion in three ranks has to take up a fighting formation 
this is to be done by forming company columns. 

The change from a fighting formation into a three rank formation 
is made on the order from the battalion commander “ Three ranks 


—form!” by the skirmishing subdivisions forming up in the shortest 
way as a third rank. 

In forming these company columns from line, the companies on 
the right of the colour form columns of subdivisions (or half-sub- 
divisions) to the left, those on the left of the colour form columns to 
the right. The colour and escort remain with No. 3 company, and 
move as a section in rear of the 8rd subdivision. Bandsmen join 


their companies. 

So long as the two centre companies remain together, the senior 
captain of the two commands them, unless there is a second Staff 
Officer with the battalion. 

The double column in rear of the two centre companies (column 
on the centre) is the established rendezvous formation of a battalion 
‘because it facilitates the battalion commander’s supervision of his 
* troops, and from it any fighting formation can easily be taken up.” 

When the company columns of a battalion are opened out from 
one another, the battalion commander names a company upon which 
this formation is to be made, and the others move up by the shortest 
way. 

The movements of a battalion in two ranks are made the same 
as when in three, and the skirmishing subdivisions remain as 
in the former edition, in rear of their respective companies. 
Under the heads of “The attack with the column” (Section 84) 
and ‘‘ The bayonet attack with a deployed battalion ” (Section 88), we 
find hardly any alteration since 1867. This certainly appears rather 
inconsistent with the positive orders against employing whole battalions 
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under the effective fire of the enemy; but the object of retaining them 
is no doubt for the guidance of the companies and subdivisions sent 
forward for the final charge, and which are directed to carry it out 
in the manner laid down for a battalion. The instractions run as 
follows: ‘‘ Upon the order, For attack, rifles on the right! the battalion 
“bring the rifles to the right side and break into a quickened pace, 
“which is indicated by the beating of the drums without the fifes 
“playing, . . . . . Atashort distance from the enemy (about 
“12 paces) the order is given Charge rifles !—Double! upon which 
“the front subdivisions of the battalion bring the rifles to the charge, 
and the men rush upon the enemy with a loud hurrah! oe Fecha 

In the dispersed order of fighting such a thing as a battalion 
attack can hardly be expected to occur. But the bayonet attack 
carried out simultaneously by all the closed troops behind a long firing 
line, with all the drums beating the storm step, the dispersed bodies 
converging as they advance upon some special point—a previously 
arranged flank attack developing itself at the same time, and then the 
final rush amd hurrahs of the whole, is, to use the mildest term, most 
imposing. 

In the formation of the skirmishing line, great liberty of action is 
left to the battalion commander, who can employ whatever companies 
or subdivisions may be most suitable, but the rule given in Section 87 
is first to send out half of the ‘‘ skirmishing subdivisions” of the flank 
companies. These extend in front of the battalion, but are not allowed 
to open out more than six paces. The other halves follow to re-inforce 
the skirmishers when necessary. The remaining subdivisions of these 
companies follow in column as supports; and the two centre companies 
form the reserve. This is considered the normal formation when 
Several battalions are working together, and the distances which, 
however, “ may be increased according to the objects of the exercise,” 
are given in Section 111 as follows: From skirmishers to re-inforce- 
ment 100 paces, to supports 150 paces, and to reserve or main body 
150 paces, making a total of about 400 paces. This is dispersed 
order, but we cannot help observing that in this part of the book 
much of the obsolete system appears to be retained. Thus the two 
reserve companies, which are now specially termed the Haupttreffen are 
called the Battalion; and the skirmishers are to be guided in the 
direction of their march by the movements of the battalion. There 
are also instructions for clearing the front at the double, and forming 
up in rear of the flanks, which are quite inconsistent with the new 
order of things. But after a few pages we come to another Section 
(91) upon company columns, which begins with a new paragraph as 
follows : “The fundamental fighting formation of infantry is the 
‘battalion formed in company columns. It is therefore a rule that 
“when a battalion prepares for fighting it must take this formation.” 

No fixed rules can be laid down for all occasions, either as to the 
number of companies to be sent forward or the intervals between the 
companies. The battalion commander must adapt his dispositions to 
the circumstances of the case and the end he has in view. As a rule, 
greater depth than width should be given to the formation; companies 
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must never be opened out so far apart as to be unable to support 
one another. The gradual development of the force must be con- 
sidered; and one company at least must always be kept in reserve. 
“The battalion colour remains with the company in reserve, and in 
** case this should exceptionally be dissolved, the first Zug of this com- 
** pany must, under all circumstances, remain with it.” 

Chapter 15 is upon “squares.’’ This subject has already been 
referred to. That it is not considered necessary always to form 
square is evident from the new sentence with which it commences. 
“ Should a battalion in two ranks have to defend itself against a 
“ cavalry attack by forming square, it will, &e.” 

Chapter 16, upon “the assembly,” concludes this Part. The only 
alteration here is that the men always assemble in two ranks instead 
of in three. 


Part IV. 


“The mode of fighting of a Battalion, with especial reference to dispersed 
“ order and the use of Company columns.” 


In former editions the heading of this Part had special reference 
to the vocation of the third rank. Now it has reference to the dispersed 
order of fighting. 

Chapter 17 contains ‘‘ The instruction of the individual men and of 
“the troops in dispersed order, and the conduct of the Officers and 
‘** non-commissioned officers.” Although there is not much that is 
new, the practical remarks are excellent : 

Skirmishers must possess power of judgment, skill, boldness, 
activity, and self-confidence. In the use of their rifles they must be 
thoroughly expert. It is the special task of all Officers to cultivate 
these qualities among the men. 

Skirmishers must move with freedom and without constraint; such 
matters as careful dressing, position, manner of carrying the rifle, 
number of paces between files, and such like, should never be 
mentioned. 

They must be taught how to avail themselves of cover, and how a 
very slight wave in the ground will screen them from the enemy’s fire. 
In order to teach this, squads should be opposed to one another. 

No greater number of men should be extended than is rendered 
necessary either by the formation of the ground or by the strength of 
the enemy. , 

No firing to be allowed on single men at a greater distance than 250 
meters, nor on larger objects, such as columns, artillery, &e., than 
500 meters. 

Long lines of skirmishers must have a few men sent out on the 
flank or a detachment echelloned towards the rear in order to cover 
the flank, unless it is protected by other troops or natural obstacles. 
Great attention is called to this point; and the files sent out on the 
flank are not only useful in preventing surprise, searching small 
covers, &c., but also in keeping up the connection between different 
bodies of troops. 
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As a general rule movements must be made at a brisk pace, but 
without doubling. The regulations say that “it is only on rare 
“ occasions that an exception to the rule is permitted,” but it is under 
the head of these exceptions that one of the most important changes 
in the mode of advancing under a heavy fire is introduced, viz., the 
advance by rushes. After referring to the different occasions when it is 
proper to double, such as crossing a flat open space swept by the 
enemy’s fire or driving the enemy from a position by a front attack 
when it is impossible to surround him on the flanks, and a rapid 
onslaught has to be made by the skirmishers, re-inforced to the 
utmost. The book goes on to describe ‘‘ the advance by rushes a 
the following manner : 

“ Under certain circumstances, and with due regard to the ground, 
“ it may sometimes be advantageous to execute the attack by making the 
“ skirmishers run rapidly over a tract of ground (60 to 80 paces) and 
“ throw themselves down in order to fire; then, after a short pause, to 
“ continue the advance in the same manner. The attacking movement 
“ may, however, be prolonged by such an advance, and, as it expends a 
‘ great deal of strength, it must not be commenced, at the soonest, at 
“a greater distance from the enemy than 500 paces.” 

This was ordered to be practised and reported on in the cabinet 
order of 12th July, 1872. It was included in the order dated 24th of 
March, 1873, and now for the first time is embodied in the drill book. 
The only points of difference in the three orders is the space to be 
crossed ; the first says 50 to 80 paces, the second 50 to 60 metres, and 
the final order fixes it at 60 to 80 paces, and also forbids the advance 
in this manner ata greater distance than 500 paces from the enemy. 
Thes »are matters of detail which no doubt had been deeply considered 
before definite conclusions were arrived at, and they are of great impor- 
tance. It is the opinion held by many that the only way of advancing 
over that most dangerous zone—from 600 to 2U0 yards from the enemy 
—is by rushes, or at all events that this is the best means of reducing 
the losses; and for these reasons it should not be an occasional mode 
of advancing, but one that is constantly practised, and to which the 
men become thoroughly habituated. This is the only way of over- 
coming the objection that if once you allow the men to lie down you 
will not get them easily to make another advance ; and it is likely that 
this objection carried weight when the decision was made that the space 
crossed in each successive rush should be as great as possible without 
distressing the men too much. 

F At 200 yards or less the supports are brought into the firing line. 
Soon after this the order is given to attack, and the drums beat the storm 
Step. Finally ‘‘the whole—skirmishers and closed groups—run straight 
* to the front so as arrive in a loose line upon the enemy, or else con- 
7 verge as they advance upon one or more points in the enemy’s 
c position previously indicated by the leader. In the latter case they 
‘run through the enemy’s fire in loose order, and unite in more or 
“less closed divisions (but always under the immediate command of 
their leader) in the enemy’s line in order to roll him up or to oppose 
‘ his supports.” 
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As soon as skirmishers are no longer required, or are only needed 
in small numbers, they must be recalled. In the event of their being 
driven back they must at once rejoin their companies or battalions. 

With regard to the conduct of the Officers and non-commissioned 
officers, they must thoroughly understand skirmishing on account 
of “the often decisive share that skirmishers in the present day 
“have in every fight.” They must acquire aptness in dealing at 
once with circumstances as they present themselves 

They must strive never to let their divisions get out of hand, and 
they must lead their fire. They must indicate the distances and aim. 
They must take care that the men age sparing of their ammunition on 
the one hand, and on the other they must point out the moments and 
objects which justify an tnereased expenditure of cartridges. 

All leaders of skirmishers must consider how they can get the 
shooting line, or a portion of it, nearer to the enemy. How they can 
surround him or make a flank attack; how they’ can take advantage 
of any mistake on his part, and so on. 

It is only when there is danger in delay that re-inforcements must 
be sent by the shortest way into the firing line. At other times it 
must be considered how and where this can be done, with a promise of 
the best results, without intermixing the divisions, or interfering with 
their mutual connection by bringing them through one another. 

Chapter 18 is on “ The fight of a battalion, and the use of skirmishers 
** and company columns in general.” 

The introduction draws attention to the “ offensive character ” of a 
concentration of the fire for short moments upon single points; the 
independently decisive results which sometimes are produced by this, 
and the assistance which, under any circumstances, it renders to the 
attack which follows. Also to the importance of supporting the loose 
first line, when obliged to act on the defensive, especially as experience 
proves that the greatest losses always occur whilst retreating. It 
further says that in most cases there is very little use in occupying 
advanced points merely for a passing defence. It is far preferable as 
a rule to bring the forces which are to be employed in a defensive 
position into action in ove and the same line, although by degrees. 

‘Infantry well instructed in firing can repulse by their fire every 
“attack in front. ... The conviction must be reused and fostered in 
‘the men that they are unassailable in front and that it is only when 
“they turn their backs that they have anything to apprehend.” 

Great importance is given to the protection of the flanks, and the 
further back the different supports of the first line are kept, the 
better will this object be attained. 

As to the position and employment of skirmishers, no rules can be 
laid down applicable to all occasions. “The effect would only be to 
“ paralyse the mind of the leader,” there is, however, one fundamental 
principle insisted on “that the skirmishers are always supported by 

‘the companies to which they belong.” This is one of the advantages ot 
the strong companies of the Prussian Army. They are fit for 
independent action, and the only rules laid down are that when 
detached for any special purpose their skirmishers must go with them, 






















































and skirmishers are not to be employed without being supported by 
their own companies. 

The employment of battalion columns under fire, however, is 
forbidden. The normal formation must be in company columns. 
The instructions contained here, and the illustrations given in the 
following section, are only applicable to the simplest phases of fighting, 
and only intended to show how troops are to be ‘nstructed in fighting. 

Thus: in attacking, the object must be first to strive to get the 
firing line as efficaciously near to the enemy as possible in order to 
subdue his fire. 

In the advance by rushes the supports also advance in this way, but 
the companies which form the reserve or third Treffen advance in 
the usual manner—not by rushes. 

When a position has to be taken, or some special point gained, a 
sufficiently strong force must always be employed, as a failure is 
injurious to the morale of the troops, and only leads to useless losses. 

The leaders of the skirmishing line—and this is now the place for 
the captains—must always be on the look-out for the best means of 
making themselves masters of the next section of ground, and act 
upon their own responsibility as soon as they are actually engaged. 

Should the enemy appear to be shaken in any part of his position, 
the nearest supports must be brought up, and a concentrated attack 
made upon this point. As the troops draw together, the Officers 
must get them in hand again as quickly as possible to resist a counter 
attack. ‘The divisions farther back must take the opportunity of 
gaining ground, whilst the enemy’s attention is taken up with the 
attack, in order to oppose, either by volley firing or a bayonet attack, 
the reserves which he may be sending up in ferce. 

Advice is given as to the selection of a defensive position. Shelter 
trenches may here be used with advantage, but they must be limited 
to affording cover for men lying down, and must on no account 
impede the advance later on. In the German Army several shovels 
for this purpose are carried by the men. 

The increased efficacy of the fire gives great strength to the front 
of infantry, and points to the attack on the flank as the weakest point. 
The deep formation recommended affords protection in the defence, 
and the closed divisions kept back are available for being moved round 
ina circuit against the enemy’s flank ‘‘ who will easily be induced to 
“slacken his resistance on the firing becoming audible on his flank or 
“quite in his rear.” 

All closed divisions now act almost entirely as reserves. Their 
office is to foster the skirmishers’ fight, and they must often adhere 
closely to their movements. (We cannot quite understand why, in an 
early chapter, the skirmishers were directed to guide their advance by 
the battalion in rear?). It is most essential that the leaders of these 
closed bodies of men, of all ranks, should pay great attention to the 
mutual connection of the skirmishing line with its own supports and 
reserves, in order to guard against the intermixing of the different 
parts of the troops; and when obliged to support one body of troops 
with another this must be done if possible by sending them up on the 
side and not by intermingling them. 
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The next section is again “on Company Columns.” 

The intensity of fire renders dispersed order necessary, but the 
partition of a battalion into smaller divisions than is actually necessary 
is strongly deprecated. Superior Officers must constautly guard against 
letting their troops get out of hand; and all subordinates, the company 
leaders in particular, must rejoin their battalions quickly after having 
accomplished their task. On the other hand the dexterous and 
independent leadership of the company Officers oust be brought into 
play as much as possible. 

Although it is again repeated that fixed forms for all the different 
modes of development in companycolumns cannot be laid down, some 
formations are given applicable in large combinations of several 
battalions at the same time. 

The normal formation has already been given in our remarks upon 
chapter 14, but it is here that the terms “ Vortreffen” and “Haupttreffen,” 
are first introduced. The former is composed of the two com- 
panies (usually the flank companies) which are first sent forward to 
form the line of skirmishers and their supports. The ‘* Haupttreffen” 
consists of the two centre companies which remain behind at first, 
held together as a half battalion and acting as the reserve. 

It is a formation which can easily be taken up, either from the line 
of march, or from any formation in which the battalion may be; and 
on account of its depth is suitable either for attack or defence. The 
two companies in front can develop a strong firing line, and in this 
formation a crisis may be brought about by a bayonet attack, either 
by the two front companies alone with the supports coming up to the 
skirmishing line; or by the companies in reserve coming up and 
joining those in front; or these two latter companies may be directed 
against the flank and endeavour to surround the enemy. 

Another advantage of company columns mentioned here is the 
facility with which they can take advantage of the ground for cover, 
as compared with a whole battalion ; the smallest inequality of ground 
affords them cover, and even without this they offer but a small object 
of aim. 

They can rapidly take up any formation that is required, and 
another point which is always insisted on is the facility with which a 
Commanding Officer can get his troops again in hand and re-establish 
the internal steadiness which may have begun to waver. 

When a battalion is fighting alone, the company column system is 
suitable for carrying out the established principle in fighting: never 
employ more forces than are necessary. Some illustrations are then 
given of a battalion acting alone. 
~ The fight begins with one company, of which half a subdivision 
only, or at most one subdivision, is extended. As soon as it has been 
ascertained where the enemy can best be attacked, or on what point 
he is going to make his attack, another company can be sent up to 
that side to prolong the line of the first company. We must here 
draw attention to the fact that the line is not to be prolonged by 4 
subdivision of the first company, because this would deprive the 
skirmishers of a portion of their own supports, but another company 
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complete is sent up, thus carrying out the rule that skirmishers must 
always be supported by their own companies. 

Later on it may be necessary to prolong the line stil! more, either 
on the same or on the opposite side, when a third company, with its 
skirmishers and supports, is sent forward. 

Should the enemy now be shaken by the fire, or should any favour- 
able point have been gained for a more severe attack, the fourth com- 
pany can still be brought up in order to bring about a crisis. In the 
defence, however, when there are no other reserves present, this last 
company must be kept back as long as possible, for the purpose of 
making a councer attack, should the enemy attempt to bring about a 
decision. 

Again, if a battalion is marching alone in the vicinity of the enemy, 
one company should be sent forward to act asan advanced guard, and 
this company should be preceded by skirmishers. Or if a battalion 
is moving prepared fgr action, when there are no other troops between 
it and the enemy, it nitst be preceded by scouts sufficiently far in 
front to prevent its coming unexpectedly under an effective fire. 
Should the skirmishers succeed in turning back the foe and gaining a 
position, the battalion must at once establish itself there. For this 
purpose the closed detachments must be at hand. It is in order to 
insure having these closed detachments in readiness, that so much stress 
is laid upon keeping the different sections of troops as intact as 
possible; also that all men who are not actually required in the firing 
line are at once to be recalled; and again that no more men should be 
extended than are absolutely needed on each separate occasion. 

When a retreat becomes necessary, it is important that a portion of 
the battalion should be sent back to some point or ordered to take up 
a position, previously indicated, in readiness for the reception of the 
remainder ; but on no account must any of them be sent back for the 
reception of defeated troops before a retreat has even been decided on. 

The troops falling back should, if possible, retire on the flank of 
those formed up to receive them, and the position to be taken up by 
the latter should be selected with this view. When the enemy’s 
cavalry are in the neighbourhood during a retreat, the skirmishers 
must not be left too far behind the other troops. 

This part concludes by saying that, in the barrack square, the 
instruction of soldiers should be in all the formations for fighting, with 
the various phases they take in different kinds of ground, irrespective of 
the level nature of the parade ground. The correct employment of 
these various phases in accordance with the formation of the ground 
must be taught in the country. On the parade ground, skill in 
executing formations and evolutions; mutual understanding between 
the troops that are side by side and in rear of each other; cohesion 
and strict discipline can alone be taught and learnt. But this does 
not depend on a multiplicity of intricate manceuvres. A few simple 
forms, such as those previously given, are amply sufficient for fighting 
purposes. 

“It is, however, unconditionally necessary that every battalion 


“should be able to execute these with regularity and certainty under 
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“the most unfavourable circumstances—in bad greund, in the dark, 
“in inverted order, rear rank in frout, &e.” 

And finally, neither the fatigues of long field days nor the privations 
of war must on any account cause the influence of the Commander 
over his troops, or their attention to his orders, to be lessened. 

Parr V. 
The Brigade. 

Chapter 19. “ Rendezvous and Development.” A brigade is com. 
pesed of six battalions, usually af two regiments of three battalions 
each. But the rules for a brigade hold good, however small a number 
of battalions may be collected together. If there are more than two 
they must be formed in two “ Treffen.’ We have no word which 
corresponds with this term, but it is used to express the bodies of 
troops which form the different lines. 

The usual formation is to place the battalions of the junior regiment 
in the lst Treffen, and those of the senior in the 2nd Treffen. Each 
Treffen is then commanded by the Colonel of its regiment. 

When field evolutions are about to take place the battalions are 
formed in “column on the centre.” Previous to a march they are 
formed in ‘‘ close columns of subdivisions.” 

For evolutions a brigade is formed in three Treffen. That is, one 
battalion is placed in front as an advanced guard, or else one is moved 
back as a reserve. The distance between the different Treffen is 
30 paces. 

The development of a brigade consists in opening out to deploying 
intervals with 20 paces between the battalions, and gaining the full 
Treffen distance on the march. The latter must depend upon the 
circumstanzes of the fight, and must therefore be decided by the 
Brigade Commander. When no distance is specified, 400 paces must 
be considered as full Treffen distance. To economise space, however, 
on the drill ground, this may be reduced to 150 paces. 

Chapter Oh): * Movements of ob developed * Brigade.” The batta- 
lions are all in company columns. Those of the first Treffen advance 
in the formation already described with a Vortreffen and Haupttreffen. 
A battalion of direction must be named. 

Great liberty of action is, however, left with the Brigade Conm- 
mander, both as to the employment of the different battalions, and 
also in the position of the regiments. Instead of having the battalions 
of one regiment in the first Treffen, and those of the other in the 
second, he may place the regiments side by side, each having two 
battalions in the first Treffen and one in the second. 

This arrangement has many advantages; it gives each regiment 
deep formation, and prevents to a great extent the intermixing of the 
two regiments in action. 

The attack of a brigade is only carrying out on a larger scale what 
has been already remarked upon, with the addition of instructions 
about the employment of the 2nd Treffen. 

One battalion must be kept in reserve under the immediate orders 
of the Brigade Commander. 
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When advancing with one battalion as an advanced guard, this 
battalion commences the fight, but it must not extend its front too 
much. The prolongation of the front must be carried out by sending 
up battalions on the side of the one engaged, precisely upon the same 
principle as was illustrated by the fight of a battalion in company 
columns. 

In changing the front of a brigade the battalions as a rule forn 
columns. There are very few words said about this; the battalion on 
the turning point wheels into the new direction, the others move into 
the new alignment thus indicated, one after another, by the shortest 
way, and take up the dressing. 

As a rule, changes of front are to be made “out of step, but in 
“ perfect order.” 

The change of front will, in most cases, be only slight, and wheeling 
a quarter-circle at full interval is forbidden. Should it be necessary to 
show a fighting front towards a flank, the nearest battalions must be 
employed, which will at once form a line of skirmishers with supports 
(a Vortreffen). 

A slight change of front can also be made by advancing one wing 
and Wheeling the battalion, which would then be in a short echellon 
formation. 

The general observations which conclude this chapter again repeat 
the remark that the formations given are only examples of the most 
simple nature, and when employed it may be found that they require 
frequent modifications. “The attention of Brigade Commanders 
“must never be diverted from the essential by retaining appointed 
“forms.” An example is then given of the employment of regiments 
by wings (i.e., side by side), which is full of useful instruction. 

The whole book, indeed, is full of valuable advice, which, being 
compiled from practical experience, must be beneficial to all students 
of the art of fighting; and yet throughout it is the spirit rather than 
the letter of the instructions that is insisted on. 

As, however, our object has been merely to lay before our readers 
the present system of fighting in the Prussian Army, we shall now 
bring our article to a close. We must not, however, omit the conclud- 
ing paragraph of this chapter, which has been added in the present 
edition. It is to the effect ‘‘ That those in command over the different 
“divisions of troops having to change about, it becomes essential for 
“the due comprehension of their orders that the manner and wording 
“of these should be similar under all circumstances. It is therefore 
“laid down that no words of command or signals excepting those in 
“the regulations are to be used by Commanders of troops. For the 
“same reason, all laying down of rules or fancies (Schematisirung) is 
“strictly forbidden, as tending to limit the free-play allowed by the 
“regulations. No superior Officer may therefore issue written orders 
“ or explanations of the regulations. 

“Above all, in order to insure that precise unity of action in the 
" troops, which is so absolutely necessary for any special objects of the 
“drill-ground or the field, a verbal order from the Commanding 
" Officer, suitable to the case in question, must in all cases sulfice.” 
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THE GERMAN RAILWAY REGIMENT. 
By Lieutenant H. E. Rawson, R.id. 


At a time when the question of the purchase of the whole system 
of railways throughout Germany by the State is being eagerly 
discussed by the Federal States, and Prussia has set the example in 
the matter by voting on the 2nd of May last, by a substantial majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies, the law ceding its railways to the Empire, 
there is a peculiar interest attaching to the organization which would 
be adopted by it for their management, and which is very clearly 
indicated by that which already exists in the Prussian Rattway 
REGIMENT. 

It is for want of such a complete system, that the Italian Govern- 
ment, upon concluding the purchase of the South Austrian and Alta 
Italia railways on June 27th ultimo, has been obliged to stipulate that 
a private company should carry on the administration for the next 
two years, though as early as June, 1875, it had ordered that all 
Officers of the Army should go through a course of instruction in the 
technicalities of railway management. Quite three years must elapse 
before the vote of May 2nd can be carried through the Reichstag, and 
the Prussian railways finally handed over to the Empire, when the 
expanded organization of the regiment will be quite sufficient to 
meet the demands made upon it. Such a powerful branch of a 
military system commanding the respect of the whole world, needs 
no argument from the writer, to show the value of the subject touched 
upon in these pages, nor to assure its place among the three recognized 
arms of warfare, infantry, artillery, and cavalry, for to deny its right 
to be among them, is to shut one’s eyes to the times. 

The Prussians were the first nation to recognize, in a practical 
manner, the fact that the day had gone by in which it was possible 
for a general in command to conduct, simultancously, the organization 
of the services required in maintaining the communications, as well as 
the military operations of the army. Wellington did it, Napoleon did 
it; but neither Wellington nor Napoleon had to deal with the question 
in the aspect it has assumed to-day, complicated as it is by the 
increased number of men to be provided for, the greater rapidity 
required in all movements, the more extensive scale on which military 
operations can be carried out by railways, and the larger area 0! 
country over which they are conducted. In the Peninsular war, 
convalescents, assisted by detachments from the main army, ant 
organized by the General in command, were able, under the charge 
the officer commanding the Corps of Guides, to ensure the lines 0 
communication ; but this was for an army seldom exceeding 40,000 men 
The army sent into the field by Germany amounted to between 400," 
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and 500,000 men, and to effect the concentration of this enormous 
force, required the transport of no less than 42,000 men daily to the 
frontier. It was completed in thirteen days after mobilization. In 
Jacqmin’s words}, ‘on the 24th or 25th of July the railways were 
“closed to passengers and goods. Eleven days afterwards the concen- 
‘tration of the whole of the GERMANY army upon the western frontier 
“was terminated ; two days later, the army was victorious at Forbach 
“and Froeschwiller. . . . France appeared ready the day war was 
“declared. Ordinary traffic on the railways was suspended on the 16th; 
“trains followed trains in rapid succession, and ten days later, 186,000 
“men and 32,000 horses were disposed along the frontier.” It is not to 
our purpose, to follow him in the picture he draws of the two armies 
at that time, except so far as is contained in the following sentence. 
“While France was in every respect in disorder and confusion, while 
“in Metz the Intendance Department was searching for its provisions, 
“the Corps for their kits, the Artillery for its ammunition, regularity 
‘and order pervaded the whole of the operations of the German army.” 
Prussia had recognized the important part railways had played in 


the American Civil War, had studied the successful application of 


organized bodies of workmen, civilians it is true, but bowing for the 
time to the severest military discipline, to the construction of railway 
works requiring rapid execution, to the destruction, and to the 
restoration of lines; had made trial of such a method for itself in the 
campaign of 1866, and had found that properly systematized, a new and 
most powerful arm might be developed. As the result of its experience, 
the army entered upon the campaign of 1870 with four Railway corps, 
subsequently increased to seven, for the three main lines of com- 
munication. They were but bodies of civilians and military inter- 
mingled; hastily associated, and provided with material for such 
operations as they were intended to carry out. They amounted in all 
to 800 men at the commencement, to 1,400 men at a later period of 
the war. But there was a method in their organization, there was 
order and precision in the way they were employed, and above all 
they formed a link in a chain which Prussia had long forged, had 
tested in 1866, and had pronounced sound and strong in the principles 
upon which it had been constructed. A system of Rovre Service 
(Etappen-wesen) which organized a special body to preserve the lines 
of communication, had been approved before the contest with Austria 
commenced, had been improved by the experience obtained, and was 
now put into practice against an enemy, who had not got as far as 


its own condition in 1866, and who was destined to give a proof in 
acknowledgment of its past blindness, by creating a Railway corps 
during the war. It succeeded in collecting a vast store of material in 
Metz and Strasbourg, only in time to fall with these places into the 
hands of the Germans. The results of the war of 1870-71 left 
Prussia in no wise content with what it had done ; and it has pressed 
onwards with such vigour, in its attention to the organization of a 
military body capable of taking over the complete management of 


’“ Tes Chemins de Fer pendant la Guerre, 1870-71.” By M. Jacqmin, Paris, 1872. 
3c 2 
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such lines of railway as may be employed, that whereas in 1870 it had 
not a man who had not to be specially mobilized for the Railway 
corps, it now possesses on a peace footing a railway regiment, and on 
mobilization an effective list of 326 officers and men in proportion. 
Such a result justly merits our attention. 

A brief glance at the Railway corps employed in the American 
Civil War of 1861-65, will best show how far Prussia adapted 
the example to its own military system. The railway divisions of 
workmen formed in 1862 in consequence of the enormous extent of 
country traversed by railways, and the peculiar influence which they 
exerted upon the military operations, were placed under General 
MacCallum as general manager, with the title of Military Manager 
and Superintendent of the United States Railways. He was given com- 
plete control over the whole system of railways, and power to requisition 
what amount of rolling stock he might require. His first step was to 
form corps for constructing railway works, and for maintaining the 
traffic, and he concentrated the power over the whole in his own 
person. The engineers and workmen of all kinds who were associated 
together were civilians, and were employed temporarily as_ their 
services were required ; but they were subject to severe military 
discipline ; and it was this power, exercised alike by the military 
authorities and by the civil administration, which undoubtedly led to 
such excellent results being obtained. The important services which 
they rendered, gave rise to the institution of a similar body in Prussia. 
On 9th of May, 1866, the Prussian Minister of War published the 
basis of the organization for railway divisions to be formed in the case 
of mobilization. It stated the objects for which such a body was 
instituted, appointed the managing body, and specified the Staff, 
system of its formation, plant and functions. Three divisions were 
mobilized upon the declaration of war with Austria in the same year, 
and their employment forms an interesting chapter in a pamphlet 
translated from the German, “ De l’emploi de Chemins de fer en 
temps de Guerre.’ 1869. 

Previous to this campaign, Prussia had formed a distinct body for 
carrying out a regular system of route service, and the experience 
obtained produced the ‘“ Organization of Route Service,” approved by 
the King on the 2nd of May, 1867, but not made public. Thoroughly 
tested in the campaign of 1870-71, this organization was found 
to be based on sound principles, but imperfect in some of its details: 
the principal of which, and that from which the others sprang, being 
the strain thrown upon the Route Inspector-General’s Department in 
order to meet all that was required of it. Large additions were made 
to its numbers during the war; and the great exertions developed by it 
coupled with the ability of those employed, prevented any mishap. 
But it was admitted on all hands that no single department could, 
except under the most favourable conditions, carry out for the future 
the duties with which this department was charged, viz., assuring the 
connection between the army and its base of operations, forwarding all 
men, horses, supplies, stores and materials along the lines of communica- 

tion, and regulating the employment of the railways. The task o 
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maintaining the railway traffic was entrusted to this department, upon 
the supposition that one line of railway could be placed at the disposal 
of each army composed of several corps d’armée; but the inconvenience 
which soon arose from the unequal distribution of rolling stock, and 
accommodation afforded by the various lines, clearly showed the necessity 
of placing the whole system of railways under some central authority. 
The Executive Staff at the Royal Head-Quarters were therefore, during 
the remainder of the war, charged with the general direction of the 
railway transport, and control over the Railway corps. But this measure, 
though it relieved the Route Inspector-General’s Department and did 
good work by so doing, gave more ccnvincing proofs than before, that 
no organization for the service of communications would be complete, 
which did not provide during peace a distinct and trained depart- 
ment, to undertake the entire management and control of the railways. 
To this end at the close of the war, the Minister of War in concert 
with the Chief of the Staff organized the “ Railway Battalion,” in 
which the necessary training might be acquired, and by which without 
altering any of the principles of the existing military organization of 
Prussia, a large personnel might within a limited time be obtained, 
subject in war to the Chief of the Army Staff.’ 

The obligatory service exacted from all Prussians, made the realiza- 
tion of any railway scheme an easy matter, as far as mere numbers 
were concerned. A stroke of the pen could at any time provide a 
fixed annual contingent ; and the peculiar military system allowed of 
these men being passed rapidly through the ranks into the reserve, 
ready to be called together at any moment. The objects therefore to 
be furthered by the creation of a Railway Battalion were little 
hampered by other considerations in organizing its peace footing. 
It should doubtless be the nucleus of all necessary railway formations 
for war; the technical training in peace should be such as to enable its 
staff to construct any works requisite; to repair without loss of time 
any that had been destroyed, and to undertake the entire traffic along 
railway lines of communication ; it should in peace procure, prepare, 
and preserve all plant and materials required in railway work, and be 
capable of supplying with tools the detachments which would be 
organized in war. 

It was determined that the railway sections of 1870-71, should form 
the basis upon which the battalion should be raised. The non-com- 
missioned officers and men whose time of service under the colours 
was not completed were enrolled, and such plant as had been collected 


' The necessity of having a military body, educated during peace to the technicali- 
ties of railways, was recognized from the events of the late war by our own Govern- 
ment as well as by the Prussians, for on February 2nd, 1871, the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications called for a detail of officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, 
with tools and plant for a detachment of Royal Engineers, to be attached to a 
division of 10,000 infantry, for the purpose of repairing and maintaining the railway 
communications. It is a matter for regret that the report of the Committee to 
whom it was referred has not been made public; but the correctness of the views 
they embodied in it, has been established by the success of the Prussian organiza- 
tion which was subsequently published. 
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for their use during the war and such as had been taken from the 
French and retained by the Peace of Versailles, was appropriated to 
the battalion, and stored in its depét in Berlin. A royal order of 
May 19th, 1871, decreed its constitution. The Major incommand and 
the Adjutant were appointed in June, and the rest of the officers 
during the following months. On October Ist, a force amounting to 
330 rank and file took up its quarters in barracks assigned to the 
battalion in Berlin. The officers were drawn from the Engineers; 
60 non-commissioned officers and men were enrolled from the 
demobilized railway sections; 234 from the Pioneers, infantry, and 
re-engaged men of other arms sfill serving; and a contingent of 
36 recruits and three-year volunteers. All were of a trade useful in 
railway work, smiths, carpenters, miners, quarrymen, and the like. 
The Inspector-General of the Engineer Corps was given the superin- 
tendence of the discipline and economy, the Chiet of the Staff the 
technical training of the Railway Battalion—a disposition which has 
given every satisfaction. A knowledge of all European railways, 
and acquaintance with the resources in rolling stock of all the lines 
in the Empire, whether State or private, is at once the duty of all 
officers of such a branch as a railway battalion, as well as of the Statt 
of the army. To control and direct the technical work of a body in 
constant intercourse with the various lines of the Empire, was wisely 
entrusted to the General Staff, and could not fail to be to the advan- 
tage of both. The relation which naturally sprang up between the 
officers of the Battalion and the Staff, has given rise to the sentiment 
sometimes expressed by their fellow officers of the Pioneers, “the 
‘officers of the Railway Battalion obtain everything they want through 
“the Staff.” It was found that it was only by constant intercourse with 
the officers of the Staff, and with the railway and telegraph employes 
of the various railways, that the officers of the battalion could be 
trained, and keep themselves informed of the progress of State and 
private lines in course of construction, of the amount of rolling stock in 
use, of the telegraph lines last established, and of the value of 
instruments and tools lately invented. The officers of the battalion 
were thus enabled to express their ideas to the Staff, benefitting them 
by the experience they gained daily, and having an opportunity them- 
selves to study the special work of the Staff. A relation between the 
two of such a nature was held to be necessary to prevent friction 
between any of the departments—employers and employed—charged 
with such various work in war as the rapid transport of troops; 
with maintaining supplies of all kinds; with perfecting projects tor 
establishing a second line of way along the most crowded lines, and with 
constructing new ones. In peace the railway department of the Staff 
were also charged with training officers to the knowledge of railway 
service, directing the transport of troops out for manceuvres, and of 
the various “classes” when called out for drill and returning home; 
preparing every detail for transport in war; collecting statistics 
about foreign railways; examining, from a military point of view the 
proposed construction of any lines; and finally studying all subjects 
tor the advancement of the military railway service. In_ these 
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matters the officers of the battalion were frequently consulted, and 

the result has been that this branch of the army is popular. 
The peace-footing organization of the first battalion has been 

followed in the recent augmentation into a regiment. 
It was composed of a staff, 4 companies, and a depédt :— 

(1 Field-Officer (Colonel or Major) Battalion, 
Commander. 

1 Second-Lieutenant, Adjutant. 

1 Surgeon and 1 Assistant-Surgeon. 

1 Paymaster and 1 Aspirant-Paymaster.' 

1 Sergeant-Major, Quartermaster. 

2 Non-commissioned Officers, adraughtsman and 

| = clerk. 

| 1 Drum-Major. 

(1 Armourer. 

( 4 Officers (1 Captain, 1 First-Lieutenant, 2 Second- 
Lieutenants. ) 

18 Sergeants and Non-commissioned Officers 
(1 Sergeant-Major, 4 Sergeants, 12 Under- 

Each Company. + officers’). 

2 Buglers. 

3 Tradesmen. 

1 Hospital- Assistant. 

(100 Lance-Corporals and men. 


STAFF. 


= 








’ e .] . 
Dade. ‘‘ Captain and 1 Sergeant, in charge of a large 


and valuable store of war material. 


Upon mobilization each company is augmented into two ConsTRUCTION 
Companies and one Trarric Company, making an establishment, on a 
war footing, of four traffic companies and eight construction companies. 
Also a Reserve Division, consisting of a Staff, two companies and a 
section of tradesmen. Each of the construction companies has a train 
of five waggons for the transport of tools and material. 

It is evident from what has just been said, that on the declaration 
of war the system on which the men have been trained is abandoned. 
The peace companies of the battalion give place to mobilized 
companies of a different organization each complete in itself, inde- 
pendent and acting upon its own responsibility ; the wholedirected by one 
head, but under officers whom most of the men do not know, and non- 
commissioned officers ignorant of the temper, individuality, or abilities 
of those with whom they have to deal. 

Why is such a course adopted? The answer lies partly in the 
military system of Prussia. The whole army is under the same dis- 
advantage. The service for all is three years under the colours, four 
in the Reserve, and five in the Landwehr, and the military system has 
been developed by the national character. Further reasons which 
determined the constitution of a railway battalion during peace, and 
hot independent companies attached to corps d’armée, may be 


1 Awaiting commission. 2 Superior rank to our Corporal. 
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traced to the facility afforded by such a system to recruiting, and 
more especially to a fact already alluded to. The lesson of the last 
war showed the original idea to be untenable, that it was possible to 
place one line of railway at the disposal of each ¢ army, to be worked 
by the railway companies belonging to the several corps d’armée com- 
posing it. Centralization of the authority over the whole was proved 
to be indispensable. Isolated sections experience showed, could not 
be detached from their army corps to perform extraordinary work 
requiring a more powerful personnel, without danger. Moreover a 
battalion could be supplied with a valuable stock of plant and material, 
which it would not be advantageous™to entrust to independent com- 
panies. In short the following were the grounds for constituting a 
railway battalion: it enabled a large and valuable stock of plant to 
be collected in the depot in Berlin ; officers and men could be rapidly 
passed through its ranks into the Beurlaubtenstand', where they 
would be available at any moment and yet without cost to the State; 
it ensured similarity of procedure. and uniformity in material; and 
lastly, it was in itself a school of instruction for the future. 

The men were given the same equipment as the Pioneers of the 
Guard, and an uniform only differing by having the distinguishing 
letter E (Hisenbahn) in yellow, instead of the number of the regiment. 
They were armed like the Pioneers, at first with the ’68 pattern of 
the needle gun, subsequently altered in 1875 to an improved form of 
chassepét suited to metal cartridges, and they now have a special form 
of the Mauser rifle similar to that known as the Pioneer rifle. 

In addition to the military training which the battalion received 
to enable it to become part of and manceuvre with the Guard corps, 
in the same way as the Pioneer Battalion with its corps, a regular 
scheme for its technical training was laid down. It provided for the 
theoretical instruction and practical education necessary in laying 
down, repairing, or destroying all works belonging to a system of iron 
way, including a scientific teaching in all branches of the art of con- 
struction, and a knowledge of law so far as it affects railway matters. 

The rolling stock appropriated to the battalion consisted of two 
locomotives, two carriages, two guards’ vans with baggage compart- 
ments, and two trucks. With these it was practised in rapid em- 
barkation and disembarkation of men and material; as well as engine- 
driving, stoking, taking to pieces and cleaning the machinery 
employed. In case of service away from a railway, each company on 
peace footing had the following waggons w hich, except the office 
waggons, are similar to those at the bridge equipment, and of the 

same pattern as those of the rest of the army. They were built by a 
firm, Dittman, in Berlin, who contracted for it in July, 1872, and may 
be found in detail in the official ‘“ Zeichnungen der Fahrzeuge der 
“ Briickentrains, Berlin, 1874.’ They are four general service waggons 
with four horses for tools; two with four horses for the transport 
of prepared girders and timber ready to be fitted together; two for 
baggage, with two horses; two . office waggons for re pairing and 

1 The Beurlaubtenstand comprises all who have already served and have passed 
into the Reserve and Landwehr. 
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THE GERMAN RAILWAY REGIMENT. 
working the telegraph. The Battalion Commander had, in addition, 
a baggage waggon. These forty-one waggons formed the transport 
train with which the battalion practised loading and unloading in its 
Spring route-marches. 

In addition, each company in its annual manceuvres or upon taking 
the field, had the power of requisitioning private boards for a train of 
twenty-one carriages for the transport of the men and material 
complete, retaining it till the close of operations. 

The tools for the complete equipment of the eight construction 
companies were in temporay stores in Berlin until the end of 1875, 
when a large building with eight magazines, one for each company, 
was erected in connection with the new barracks for the regiment at 
Scheenefeld. An officer (a captain of the Battalion) and a sergeant 
were placed in charge and lived at the depot, superintending the issue 
and storage of all tools, &c. ; horses alone were wanting to complete the 
field establishment. The requisite horse-cloths, harness, whips, 
hatchets, bili-hooks, lanterns, oat-measures, forage and strappings 
complete, were kept in the company stores. Upon mobilization the 
ten waggons are distributed between the two construction companies, 
into which each company on peace footing is formed. These five will 
only carry half the materials of the company; but as in practice the 
restoration of a line destroyed by the enemy is begun from both ends, 
the other half is left in the special train which has brought it. 

The estimate for rolling stock, waggons, and tools for the Railway 
Battalion in 1872, was £15,285, and was largely exceeded. The 
total expense of organizing the Military Railway Service, including 
the purchase of land for a station and practice ground and the cost of 
building a barrack, amounted to £140,880.! The tools and rolling 
stock purchased in 1872, and added to those of the demobilized railway 
sections, compieted the battalion establishment of plant and material. 

Immediately after the Railway Battalion was definitely constituted, 
all officers who had served during the war and who were on the 
railway staff in civil life, were enrolled as part of the reserve 
of the Battalion, whatever arm of the service they might have belonged 
to when with the colours. The effective officers of the Battalion were 
at first recruited from the Infantry and Engineers alike, and it was 
hoped that in future the majority could be drawn from the former. 
Experience soon showed that a greater technical knowledge was required 
than Infantry Officers could as a rule acquire in the time allotted, unless 
they were previously acquainted with the subjects of study ; and it was 
found necessary to call annually for volunteers from among the Engi- 
neers, previous to their entering the practical school for Artillery and 
Engineer Officers. 

From this school they generally entered the Battalion as second- 
Lieutenants, and remained with it at least three years, in order to 
learn successively the different branches of construction, working, 
destruction and rapid repair. Under the senior officers of the 
Battalion they studied ‘“ Technical Railway Management,” as given 


’ These figures are taken from the report of a Swiss officer to his Government. 
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by Heusinger von Waldegg, in ‘‘ Technische Dienst Instruction fiir das 
“ Kénigliche Preussiche Hisenbahn Bataillon;” ‘Telegraph and 
“ Signals,” by Baron von Weber ; “ Machinery Instruction,” by Paulus ; 
“* Report upon the Employment of Railways during the American War.” 
Mathematics and drawing also formed part of the course. The above 
works . supplemented by verbal instruction in rapid repair and 
destruction of railway works, mining, and destruction of tunnels, formed 
the theoretical course. The application of it to practice began in April, 
and lasted till October of each year, either upon the practice ground of 
the Battalion at Schceneberg, or when -attached with men to railways 
belonging to the State. No one was Permitted to make a speciality of 
any branch, by which arrangement all were trained so as to act in any 
capacity. Though officered in this way by Engineers, the Battalion 
was always independent of the Engineer Corps, and received officers 
of other arms if over two years’ service and duly qualified; they 
served for the first year on probation. 

The Battalion was kept up to a strength of about 500 men, and received 
annually about 160 recruits, furnished in certain proportions by each 
district. The non-commissioned officers were principally from three- 
year volunteers employed previously on railways. The annual con- 
tingent was drawn from railway employés, or such trades as are em- 
ployed in railway work, carpenters, smiths, quarrymen, and the like. 
Only Locomotive Superintendents and Engineers of the permanent way 
were admitted as one-year volunteers, and after their year of service 
were passed into the reserve of the Battalion, if they did not wish to 
obtain their commissions. A number varying yearly, but always con- 
siderable, availed themselves of this privilege, by which their military 
service was turned to profit in their civil profession. The plan was 
economical to Government. It was a good plan because it proved 
successful, and any inconvenience was easily remedied by increasing 
or diminishing the contingent. In order to train a large number of 
men, it was commonly the practice to allow even three-year volunteers 
to return to their profession after two years with the colours, rejoining 
whenever required. 

The organization and armament of the Railway Battalion being 
similar to that of the Pioneers, the recruits were put through the same 
training. It received the annual contingent in the beginning of 
November, the three-year volunteers on the first of October, and one- 
year volunteers in the middle of the same month. A certain number 
of recruits were selected at the outset and joined the three-year 
volunteers, with a view to being trained as under-officers; by which 
plan that much vexed question of the supply of under-officers in 
the German army was considerably relieved for the Battalion. 
Military exercises and the theory of war formed the recruits’ first 
course of instruction. They passed successively through the regular 
drill of an individual soldier, through that of a company, and that 
of a battalion; two months to each of the two former, and one to 
the latter, without leave of any kind. For one hour each day of 
this period they received a lecture on military subjects. During the 
training of the recruits, the remainder of the Battalion was employed 
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in the workshops as mechanics, carpenters, smiths, &ec., repairing 
tools, improving or altering the rolling stock. In each company, 
under-officers who had been previously trained by the officers, 
gave technical instruction in the machines and telegraph instruments ; 
musketry practice completed the. winter course. Practical work 
began in April upon the practice ground at Schceneberg ; picketting 
out and completing a formation level, curves, changes of slope ; 
destruction and repair of lines by various methods; permanent 
and temporary stations; construction and leading into stations of 
telegraph lines; establishment, charge, and boring of mine shafts ; 
and details of bridges and tunnels. Particular attention was paid to 
the hasty construction and repair of bridges, both by means of material 
collected on the spot and by such as was carried by the Battalion in its 
column of transport ready made up and easily put together. During 
the summer each company sent four or five non-commissioned officers 
to be attached to private railways boards, to learn the duties of station- 
master, train-conductor, engine-driver, telegrapher and engineer of a 
telegraph line; and every year in turn three-fourths of the men of the 
Battalion under their own officers, were detached to construct lines 
strategically important, or advantageous to the public. Continual 
applications were made for the services of the men to repair accidents 
to the lines, and damages from storms and floods, all of which were 
readily acceded to by the officer in command, and promptly carried 
out. When employed on this work for private railways, the boards 
paid the men extra working pay amounting to about ls. 6d. a-day; the 
officers reserved their independence, and accepted no emolument. 
The ordinary pay of the officers and men was the same as for the 
rest of the army. By the summer of 1875 a sufficient number of 
men had been trained for the duties of the subordinate staff, 
superintendents, stokers, &c., and the practice of detaching non- 
commissioned officers to learn these duties was given up. During 
summer there was a weekly parade for drills, and the Battalion was 
required to be present at reviews and garrison parades. It furnished 
its own guard. It would be impossible in even a sketch of the 
practical instruction given, to omit entire mention of what disposition 
was made of time. 

An ordinary day was much as follows :— 

5 am., Réveillé; 6 am., Breakfast (coffee) ; 6.30 a.m., a general 
parade in two ranks, and roll called by the orderly non-commissioned 
officer of the day. Orders for the day’s work and such as the 
Captain in command issued were read out, and the officers then 
Inspected and detailed the working parties. The same men always 
worked together, and only the non-commissioned officers in charge 
Were occasionally changed; each party performed the same work 
constantly, and was therefore perfected in only one branch, but the 
rapidity was increased. The tools were in charge of the men who used 
them, and were not returned into store daily ; the non-commissioned 
otticer of each party checked them after work, and all repairs were done 
by a workman at the general depot, close to the barracks. At work, 
the men wore working frocks and trousers of white serge. 
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Work continued from 7 to noon, with a quarter of an hour’s rest at 
10 o’clock; from 12 to 1 they broke off for their mid-day meal of 
bread and sausage, or bacon, brought from barracks, and which they 
eat where they had been working. Work was resumed at 1, and at 
4 p.m. they returned to barracks; at 5 o’clock they had their 
principal meal, after which till tattoo the men were at liberty. Four 
days in the week they worked eight full hours; Wednesday and 
Saturday only six hours. On Sundays there was generally an 
inspection parade at noon, dinner at 1, and the men were then free to 
go where they liked within certain bounds. 

Rapid destruction of the perniinent way was practised on the 
maneuvring ground of the battalion at Schoneberg, both by taking 
to pieces and removing rails and sleepers, and by blowing up the joints 
of the rails with cartridges of dynamite. This latter method has 
been almost entirely handed over to the Cavalry, who use one pound 
cartridges. 

The practical work done by the Battalion for instruction, was small 
in comparison with that done since the time of its formation in 1871 
in the interests of private railway boards, in repairing the damage from 
inundations and accidents. Between the time of its constitution and the 
end of 1872 it had no practice ground of its own, and was employed 
altogether in this way, by which at the outset it established its public 
utility, raised a feeling of confidence between itself and the civil 
engineers with whom it was employed, and paved the way to that good 
understanding which now exists with the various railway boards. In 
the first year of its existence, 1872, the battalion constructed 100 
miles of permanent way, two termini with their points and crossings, 
one roadside station, enlarged four termini, restored two dykes 
destroyed by inundations, and a railway bridge at Rykgraben near 
Greifswald. 

In 1873, 4 officers, 9 non-commissioned 
changed the iron-way of the line from Altkirch to Dammerkirch, 
double-headed to Vignole rails, with the points and crossings in tbe 
termini, in three months. In Silesia, one company, in the same 
time, constructed 15 miles of permanent way, five iron bridges, and 
ten points, on the line from Kamenz to Frankenstein. Another detach- 
ment in Thuringia, 16 miles of way, a temporary bridge of 16 feet 
span, and the necessary signals for the whole portion, 

A detachment of 120 men enlarged the terminus of the Kastera 
Railway at Berlin, adding sidings and sheds. A detachment was 
further employed towards the end of the year in removing oranite 
rock by blasting with dynamite, for the Geerlitz-Reichenberg Railway. 
Very valuable observations were made during the course of this work. 

In 1874 the Battalion made the tunnel under the Circular railway 
round Berlin, where it passes over the Battalion’s practice ground. 
It was complicated by the necessity of not interfering with the over- 
head traffic. It is now used by the Berlin-Dresden Railway, as well as 
by the Battalion for its line to Zossen 

On the Berlin- Dresden line’a detachment of carpenters and miners 
of the Battalion were employed in changing two level-crossings, s0 a8 
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to carry the lines over the roads. The roads were sunk 9 feet 
10 inches, and the lines raised on a wooden bridge 650 yards long. 
Civil labour was called in to assist them in this, and the work 
continued night and day without interruption to the traffic, and without 
any accident. 

In 1875 a luggage train off the line, on the Berlin-Dresden Railway 
was replaced, and the way repaired by 2 officers and 90 men. The 
traffic was resumed after twenty-one hours’ work. 

On December 9th, 4 non-commissioned officers and 14 men were 
despatched at the earnest request of the Berlin-Magdebourg Railway, 
to relieve their own staff. tired by their exertions to meet the traflic 
after a short suspension from snow. 

But the principal work of the Battalion this year was the construc- 
tion of the line from Beriin to the artillery practice ground at Zossen. 
It was undertaken to afford the Battalion a ready means of instruc- 
tion in the technical working of a railway, the whole administration 
being left in its own hands. Its total length is 30 miles, and it has 
three stations. It was commenced in the first week of April by 
nearly the whole of the Battalion, which had left Berlin in three 
detachments on March 3lst, and had been cantonned near Zossen, 
Blankenfeld, and Mariendorf. These returned on May 19th, and were 
replaced by the 3rd company, consisting of 3 officers, 10 non-com- 
missioned officers, and 90 men, who completed it in the first week in 
July. It was opened in the middle of the month, and the direction of 
it given to the Battalion commander, with a staff of 1 Captain' as Traffic 
Manager, 1 Lieutenant as Secretary, and 1 Lieutenant as Locomotive 
Superintendent. The whole management of the line was entrusted to 
the Battalion. An augmentation of its numbers had been contemplated 
before, and being necessary for this purpose, was approved by the 
Emperor in August. By the middle of September a second battalion, 
organized on the same footing as the first, was being rapidly pushed 
on with, as well as the barracks, buildings, and stores for it at 
Schoenefeld; and till these should be completed, quarters were pre- 
pared at Tempelhof and Schoeneberg. 

The Budget of 1876 for Military Service, provided for a Ratmway 
Reciment of two battalions, and declared its creation necessary, both 
to provide the requisite staff for the numerous lines, which would have 
to be worked in war, and to give instruction in railway work toa 
large number of the Beurlaubtenstand. This latter point is readily 
understood when we remember that Prussia was at this time com- 
templating handing over all its railways to the Empire. The Budget 
provided for the following addition to the peace footing; 3 Field 
Officers, of whom 1 was to command the regiment, 1 the new battalion, 
and 1 to be Supernumerary, effective, but without special command; 2 

Captains of the first class, 1 Captain of the second, 4 first and 14 second- 
Lieutenants ; total 24 Officers. 2 Surgeons, 1 Paymaster, 1 Armourer, 
4 Sergeant-Majors, 4 Vice-Sergeant-Majors, 16 Sergeants, 53 Under- 
Officers, 48 Lance-Corporals, 353 men, 12 tradesmen, 2 Aspirant-Pay- 
masters, and 4 Hospital-Assistants ; total 500. 
1 By royal order of 8th February, 1876, a staff officer. 
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This augmentation allowed of a second battalion being formed, with 
the same effective as the first, except for the addition of another 
second-Lieutenant to each company, and of one to the staff, of the 
second battalion. 

It was completed by March Ist, 1876. 

The peace footing organization of the Railway Regiment is there- 
fore, a staff, eight companies, and a depot, and consists of :— 

4 Field-Officers, of whom 1 commands tho Regiment, 2 the 
Battalions, and 1 is without special command. 
8 Captains, 8 First-Lieutenants, 27 Second- Lieutenants. 
2 Surgeons and 2 Assistant-Srrgeons. 
3 Paymasters and 3 Aspirant-Paymasters. 
2 Armourers, 1 Drum-Major, 9 Drummers and Fifers, 8 Hospital- 
Assistants, 24 Tradesmen. 
9 Sergeant-Majors, 8 Vice-Sergeant-Majors. 
32 Sergeants, 103 Under-Officers. 
98 Lance-Corporals, and 700 men. 

On a war footing, each a is augmented into two construction 
and one traffic company, and the instructions of July 20th, 1872, on the 
Service of communications, then regulate the railway organization. A 
General or Field Officer is placed in charge of the railw ay-service in 
the field, with the title of Chief of the Field Railways, under the 
orders of the Inspector-General, who has general superintendence of the 
entire route-service. He arranges for the transport of stores, reserves, 
&c., and for the concentration of the several Army Corps, he organizes 
the railway service at the seat of War, and makes new sidings and 
works if required. 

Attached to him for duty are :— 

The Officer commanding the Prussian R: ailway Regiment. 
Two officers of the general Staff, two superior railway officials and 
four clerks. 

Within certain limits fixed by the regulations, the Chief can dispose 
of the rolling stock on all home lines, and those on occupied territory, 
exercising this power through— 

1. Military railway directors, for railways within the theatre of 
operations. This limit is fixed, in every case, by the Emperor, 
and is considered to extend 80 miles from the front. 
2. The railway division of the General Staff at home, to regulate 
all military transport over lines not within the theatre of 
operations, “and which are worked by their own officials. 
8. Railway Line Commandants, in charge of certain home-lines 
and systems, and the military transport over them 
4, Railway Station Commandants, who are under the orders of a 
Military Railway Director (1), or of a Railway Line 
Commandant (3), according to the position of their station. 

The Prussian Railway Regiment (sixteen construction and eight 
traffic companies), is at the disposal of the Chief of the Field Railways, 
for employment in repairing existing lines or in constructing new ones, 
and also in working them. For this purpose each traffic company }§ 
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organized to work a section of line of 28 to 37 miles, with an effective 
of :— 
6 Officers (1 Captain Commanding, 1 First-Lieutenant, 4 Second- 
Lieutenants as Station Superintendents). 
( 1 Company-Sergeant-Major. 
4, Station Masters. 
| 1 Booking clerk. 
12 Engine-drivers, 7 train-conductors, 7 
baggage-masters (guards). 
3 Permanent-way overseers. 
6 Telegraphers. 


3 Guards. 
1 Telegraph foreman. 


41 SERGEANTS AND } 
UNDER-OFFICERS. | 


0 se SPARAT.S 
20 Teanen-Oonromans 2 Gangers of platelayers. 


2 Stationary-engine-drivers and 12 stokers. 
4 Makers-up of trains, 18 pointsmen. 
14 Platelayers, 7 workshop artificers. 
139 Men. + 4 Carriage greasers, 2 engine cleaners. 
| 55 Watchmen and gatemen. 
(35 Breaksmen. 
There are sixteen construction companies, each with an effective of :— 
9 Officers, 1 Captain (Chief Engineer), 2 First-Lieutenants, 
4 Second-Lieutenants (engineers of the permanent way), 
1 locomotive engineer, 1 telegraph engineer. 
1 Surgeon, 1 Paymaster. 
25 Non-commissioned Officers. 
176 men, including 2 buglers. 
11 men of the train and 11 horses. 
Each is accompanied by its column of transport-waggons. 
1 Under Officer in command. 
9 Men of the train, 18 horses, and 5 waggons. 

The construction and traffic companies are distributed as required, 
among the Railway Directors and the Railway Line Commandants. 
They can be increased from their depéts if necessary; for which 
purpose a reserve division for each battalion on peace footing is 
formed. Its effective is:— 

1, 1 Officer, 1 Surgeon. 
Srarr. i 
‘ 1 Paymaster, 1 Armourer. 
6 Officers. 

Two Compantgs, 25 Non-commissioned Officers, 2 Buglers, 

EACH WITH 1 Hospital assistant. 

176 men and 2 horses. 

A Secrion or TRADESMEN, 1 Officer. 

TaILors, SHOEMAKERS, 6 Non-commissioned Officers. 

SAppDLERs, &e. 100 men. 

All orders referring to the Railway Regiment and its work, are given 

through the Officer commanding it. 
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For every 280 miles of way used, a Military Railway Director is 
appointed. He is a Field Officer (Colonel), and his principal duty is 
to organize the train-service over lines on occupied territory, and over 
such home-lines within the theatre of war, as are prevented, through 
the war from carrying on the service unassisted by the military 
authorities. He regulates both the transport arrangements, and the 
technical working and management of the lines under his charge. 

He is assisted by a staff of :— 

1 Field-Officer in charge of the Transport Department. 
4 Officers to superintend the Traffic Department. 

The Field-Officer carries out hi orders for the transport-service, 
through 1 Captain as Adjutant, 1 Staff-Surgeon, 1 Field-Paymaster, 
and 1 Officer of the Intendance. 

The traffic départment contains a manager’s office, an engineer’s 
office, an accountant’s chest and office, and a telegraph inspector's 
office ; the establishment for these is detailed in the ‘“ Révue Militaire 
“ de l’Etranger,” of November 26th, 1872, to which the writer would 
refer all interested in the subject, as one of the most valuable transla- 
tions from the German that has appeared in that valuable journal. 

To work the line, to repair, restore, or enlarge where necessary, a 
military traffic inspection and from two to four companies of the 
Railway Regiment are appointed to every 70 to 140 miles. A traffic 
inspection consists of 1 Captain, 5 officers, 14 non-commissioned 
officers, and 8 train soldiers. 

The regulations laid down for the Prussian Railway Regiment 
govern the working of the lines. 
~ It would be but a mere quotation from the Regulations of July 
1872 on the German Route Service, to proceed with the functions and 
powers of the remainder of the departments under the Chief of the 
Field Railways, all of which may be read in the number of the “ Révue” 
referred to above. 

But the following extracts are compiled as the number may be out 
of print, or not easily obtainable. 

Field officers are trained as railway line commandants during 
peace, and upon mobilization are appointed to districts. With the 
railway officials they arrange for the concentration of the army, 
borrowing rolling stock, drawing up time tables, and providing 
refreshments at stations determined upon. The conveyance of sick 
and wounded as they arrive at the hospitals of the district, is also 
regulated by them. 

Railway station commandants enforce strict adherence to the time- 
tables, and arrange the police and military duties about the stations. 
They are informed as to what trains will run through, stop, or be 
unloaded at their stations ; by which they will be enabled to provide for 
the wants of troops, horses and cattle. Certain arrangements are 
necessary at all stations, such as latrines, fixed platforms, and move- 
able ramps; a ward for sick unable to continue their journey, buckets 
for watering cattle, and cups or other vessels for men. The prope? 
supply of refreshments is also regulated by them. All finance and 
accounts of the mobilized military-railway bodies alluded to are settle 
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by the field paymaster on the staff of the railway-district, with the 
exception of those of the field-railway companies. They keep their 
accounts separately and have separate pay-chests. The finance of 
those not mobilized is managed by paymasters belonging to their 
staff. 

To provide the large number necessary to carry out the regulations, 
so far as they affect railways, very early steps were taken. An order of 
the Minister of War declared that after the Ist October, 1872, all 
employés of railways, whether belonging to the State or private boards, 
and who formed part either of the Reserve or Landwehr, should be 
enrolled in the Reserve and Landwehr of the Railway Battalion, 
whatever branch of the service they served in when under the colours. 
But it specified that this order only referred to those who had a special 
knowledge of the construction and working of lines, and not to porters 
and the like. All men of the Reserve and Landwehr are enrolled upon 
‘“‘Stammliste,” under that branch of the service in which they served ; 
and by the order in question, it was decided that the men affected 
should be borne on these lists as belonging to the railway branch ; 
but should be able to have their names transferred to their former 
place in the lists, if they left the service of the boards and desired it. 
Officers as well as men were included in this order. Also since the 
constitution of the Battalion, the men upon quitting it have been 
enrolled on separate lists among the troops of the Landwehr; the 
officers according to seniority, upon two lists, those of the Reserve and 
of the Landwehr. The Railway Regiment now keeps a similar list 
corrected monthly from reports sent to them by the commanders of 
Landwehr im the various districts ; and every year on May 15th, when 
the annual state is forwarded to the King, the regiment appends to 
the effective list of officers, that of the officers of the Reserve and 
Landwehr who have passed through it. The lists kept in each 
district of Landwehr contain the service, age, residence, and civil 
employment of every man and officer, and from this is determined 
their lability to, or exemption from, service upon mobilization. Twice 
a-year the district commanders of Landwehr furnish the regiment 
with a list of men employed on the staff of any railway who have not 
passed through the regiment. The employés of a line who thus 
become part of the Reserve and Landwehr of the regiment, include the 
staff for administration and issue of tickets, for working the rolling- 
stock, in charge of the way and stations, and workmen of various 
trades; the higher grades are, inspectors of traffic, of works of 
construction and of telegraphs, architects, foremen of works, railway 
engineers, locomotive engineers, foremen of machinery and workshops, 
overseers and comptrollers of the way, traffic superintendents, and 
assistant-superintendents of stations. The above, and very much 
more, forms the subject of the Landwehr Ordnung, and the Control 
Ordnung deals with the question of liability to and freedom from 
service amongst the employés. One extract will be given here, ‘ All 
“immunity from service ends, when the last class of Landwehr is 
“called out.” The lists are of the greatest importance to the railway 
boards, who are by their means in no danger of being deprived upon 
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mobilization, of all the officials working the lines, and they exemplify 
the unity of interests existing between the army and the State. 
Kixemptions of officers and men are readily and easily made, without 
having, as would otherwise be the case, to pass from the district 
commanders of each Landwehr battalion, through those of the corps 
d’armée, for the decision of the Chief of the Staff, as commander of 
the Railway Regiment. As a further means of increasing the number 
of railway employés in the Beurlaubtenstand, irducements were 
always offered to officers, after their term of service, to accept positions 
on railway boards, and to men, appointments on the staff of the State 
lines. Only lately, the difficulty of wetting under-officers to remain 
under the colours for a greater number of years, has obliged the 
German War Office to hold out to them the certainty of appointment 
in State railways after a definite number of years. 

In the Army List of 1873, the First and Second-Lieutenants classed 
in the Reserve and Landwehr of the Battalion amounted to 43 and 
118 respectively. In 1874 these figures had risen to 56 and 121. And 
in that of November 12th, 1875, we find in the Reserve, 1 First and 72 
Second-Lieutenants ; in the Landwehr, 8 Captains, 37 First, and 179 
Second- Lieutenants, or a total of 297 officers. 

The Army List of that date also gives the effective officers of the 
Battalion, (those of the second battalion had not been appointed,) 
as 1 Colonel commanding, 5 Captains, 5 First-Lieutenants, and 4 
Second-Lieutenants. 

Officers attached for Service: 2 Majors of the Engineer Corps, 
t Captains, 2 First, and 5 Second-Lieutenants attached from Line 
regiments. 

ai / inistration of the plant in store: 1 Captain. 

Total, 1 Colonel, 2 Majors, 10 Captains, 7 First and 9 Second- 
Lieutenants. 

In case of mobilization, therefore, Prussia has 1 Colonel, 2 Majors, 
18 Captains, 45 First and 260 Second-Lieutenants, total, 326 officers, 
for the various requirements of railway transport. Hach battalion 
on a war footing is, as we have seen, augmented into eight construc- 
tion companies, and four traffic companies, with a reserve division 
of two companies and one section of tradesmen. These require 112 
officers, so that there is a greater number than necessary for two such 
battalions. As for men, the system pursued of receiving a large 
number of one-year volunteers who brought with them a previous 
wy matters, and who therefore could be passed 





knowledge of railwa: 
rapidly into the Reserve; of extending the privilege so far to the 
others, as to allow them to leave the colours after two years ; 
and of incorporating in the reserve of the regiment all employés 
of the railways, has more than met the requirments of the case. By 
the law of June 15th, 1875, upon the allegiance of public depart- 
ments in case of war, the boards of railways are obliged to be pre- 
pared to convert trucks into carriages for horses and men, to provide 
for the transport of troops and supplies, and to furnish rolling-stock 
of every kind, as well as the necessary staff for repairing and 
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working the lines.’ There is little or no difficulty, therefore, in raising 
the 6,000 men required for the service-establishment of the railway 
companies from railway officials, engineers and artificers liable to 
render military service, as well as from suitable men in the Reserve; 
and this without depriving the boards of the staff required to work 
the home portions of their lines; their services are called for by the 
Chief of the Field Railways as necessity arises, and the exigiences of 
the home railway service permit. If any are still available after the 
concentration of the army is effected, and the formation of the 
railway corps completed, the regulations upc mn the Route Service lay 
down that with the consent of the Chief of the General Staff, they 
may be incorporated with other depdt troops by the Minister of War, 
or they may be used to furnish guards and construct field-works for 
the protection of the lines, or to fill up the depdt of the Railway 
Regiment. In addition to the departments mentioned above, 
officials of the Government lines, not liable to military service, may be 
called upon for railway service in the field, by the authority of the 
Imperial Chancellor. Civilians may also be engaged for the same 
service by authority of the Chief of the Field Railways. The two 
classes last mentioned are attached to the railway companies as 
military officials. 

A military organization carefully prepared during peace can alone 
develop the qualities required of such men, in the course of a war which 
may be protracted, and is sure to be subject to diversities of fortune; and 
General MacCallum, in his report to the United States Congress after 
the campaign of 1861-65, was most emphatic in his assertion that 


the experience and practice in the first two years as director of 


Railways, alone enabled him to undertake with any chance of success 
the enormous task imposed upon him. Convinced that to wait till war 
is declared to complete the smallest link in the chain, is to expose the 
whole to failure, the railway department of the Prussian Staff have 
taken active measures to prepare the principal stations along important 
strategic lines, so as to permit of troops being readily disembarked 
and sheltered and provided for; to establish permanent stores of 
provisions in the principal termini, and to train ‘‘ Line commandants ” 
to their duties during peace, They have also built ‘ interrupting 
forts” (Sperr Forts) at intervals along important lines, to prevent the 
turning of a single fortress along a railway being sufficient to put the 
whole of the rest of the line in the enemy’s power; Metz affords an 
example of this in the late war. 

The most important work undertaken to Pp “ovide instruction to the 
Regiment is undoubtedly the construction, maintenance, and working of 
the military line from Berlin through the wood of Kummersdorf 
to Zossen, the administration of which is entirely left in its hands. 
A translation of the statute organizing it in 1875, is given in 
extenso, both because of its value as based upon the joint reports of 
the Minister of War and the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and 

1 The tariff for transport and the use of stock is settled by the central committee, 
composed of delegates from the Federal States, but no indemnity is paid for the 
conversion of the trucks 
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Public Works, and because of its instructiveness as the first publica- 
tion of the kind relating to a military railway body. 


* The following statute organizing the Government line from Berlin 
“to the practice ground, based upon your joint reports, bearing date 
‘Sst July of this year, has been approved by me, and is forwarded 
* to you to be carried out. 
(Signed) “WILLIAM. 

(Countersigned) “VON KAMEKE. 

“ To the Minister of War and the. Minister of Commerce, Industry, 

‘and Public Works.” 


Ist Article. Administrative Authorities. 

The military line from Berlin to the practice ground is under the 
superintendence of the Royal Military Railway Department; it is 
controlled, on the one hand, by the War Office and the Chief of the 
Army Staff, and on the other, by the department charged with the 
supervision of Railways. 

2nd Article. Managers. 

The body of Managers comprises a Captain' and two Lieutenants of 
the Railway Battalion, in the capacity of General Manager, Secretary, 
and Locomotive Superintendent. 

3rd Article. Executive Staff. 

The “ Military Railway Traffic Department” will carry on the 
traffic, the maintenance of works, and the administration of the line, 
under the General Manager’. The Senior Captain of the Railway 
Battalion will be appointed Manager of the Traffic Department, with 
the following Staff as permanent members :— 

Ist. A Lieutenant in charge of the head office ; 

2nd. A Lieutenant, Locomotive Superintendent ; 

3rd. The officer in charge of the Battalion’s depdt, who will 
superintend the traffic at the depot of the military line, and 
the plant in the workshops ; 

ith. A Paymaster at the head of the pay office ; 

5th. Subordinate Staff—Clerks, draughtsmen, _ store-keepers, 
foremen of works. 

Temporarily attached to the Traffic Department are a certain number 
of officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the Battalion to 
work the line, and be instructed in the management of the traffic. 

4th Article. Duties of the General Manager. 

The General Manager will see that the administration and working 
of the line conform to the laws relating to them, and to the special 
directions issued by the authorities named i in Article 1. He has full 
power to issue and enforce such orders, instructions, and bye-laws as 
relate to his department as he may think fit. He is charged with 
the correspondence of the managing body, and refers all questions 
which require the decision of the higher authorities; he represents 
the managing body (except in the case treated in Article 6); he gives 

1 By royal order of February 8th, 1876, @ staff’ officer; and for battalion read 
regiment throughout. 
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judgment in the litigation of the line, and sanctions all contracts, 
except those specially reserved to other authorities. In carrying on 
the traffic of the line, he is never to lose sight of the main object for 
which it was intended, namely, to afford the means of instruction in 
the technical management of a railway to officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the Railway Battalion. Everything is to be 
subordinate to the furthering of this end. 

5th Article. Nomination of the Staff to carry on the traffic. 

The Manager, the Officer in charge of the head office, and the 
Locomotive Superintendent of the Traffic Department, will take up 
their duties as part of the Executive Staff, upon nomination by the 
Chief of the Army Staff, as recommended by the Commander of the 
Battalion. This latter will appoint the subordinate staff of this 
department, the company to work the line (complete in itself, or 
combined with men from others), and the employés to superintend and 
be instructed in engine-driving, relieving them from time to time. 

6th Article. Duties of the Manager of the Traffic Department. 

The Traffic Manager will direct the work of the department, 
according to the orders and instructions issued by the General 
Manager, whose place he will fill in emergencies. He sees that all 
matters connected with the traffic and administration of the line are 
promptly carried out, directs the correspondence of the department, 
and has the use of a stamp, ‘‘ Traffic Department of the Military Line 
‘from Berlin to the Practice Ground.” He is especially responsible for 
the maintenance, regularity, punctuality, and economy of the traffic, as 
well as for the discipline which should exist throughout the whole. 
All offences not committed when doing the duty of the railway, or in 
connection with it, are to be treated as regimental offences, and dealt 
with according to Article 1 of the Army Regulations of October 31st, 
1872, by him or by one of his immediate superiors in the 
administration. The Traftic Manager has the disciplinary powers of 
an officer’ commanding a detached company. When he is unavoidably 
absent, from illness or on leave, the Commander of the Battalion will 
appoint another officer to do his duty. 

‘th Article. Superintendence of the traffic. 

The duties of the Company Officers detached according to Article 5, 
irrespective of those of the Company, will be regulated by Article 8 
for the superintendence of the traffic. 

8th Article. The details of the service and employment of the 
Traffic Department, as well as the special duties to be performed by 
the Manager, and by the non-commissioned officers and men of the 
Military Railway, will be given subsequently in Regulations for the 
Service. 

Yth Article. Administration of the Depot. 

The Officer in charge of the unused rolling stock and plant, and of 
the workshops, will also purchase, store, and issue all plant, tools, and 
other material in his charge, and will keep the ledgers and account 
books. Special instructions are issued for his guidance in “Instructions 


1 By royal order of February 8th, of a detached staff officer. 
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“ for the Administration of the unused Plant of the Military Railway 
“from Berlin to the Practice Ground.”’ 

10th Article. Administration of the Paymaster’s Department. 

The administration of the Pay-Chest will be superintended by a 
committee composed of the Captain who is nominated Traffic 
Manager, the Lieutenant of the head office, and the Paymaster of 
thisdepartment, who will form ‘‘ the Committee for the Administration 
“ of the Pay-Chest of the Military Railway from Ber'in to the Practice 
“Ground.” They have the use of the stamp of the Traffic Department, 
and will be governed by the regulations in force for a regimental pay- 
chest as modified and supplemented fer the Battalion. 

Berlin, 3lst Aug., 1875. 

The above Cabinet Order, as well as the accompanying Statute, are 
issued for the information of the Army. 


(Signed.) VON KAMEKE. 


The line was opened to the public in November, 1875, and was 
worked by each company of the Battalion for a month at a time. The 
officer who at first did the duty of Locomotive Superintendent, the 
Sergeant and Under-officers employed as engine-drivers, had been 
trained for a year previously on the Eastern Railway, and held cer- 
tificates. For a week the regiment of Grenadiers, Francois Joseph, 
was conveyed daily to the practice ground at Zossen, returning 
in the evening. At another time, practice was given in loading 
and unloading such material as would constantly be used in war. 
An excellent example of the efficiency attained, and of the rapidity 
with which work can now be performed, is afforded by one of the 
latest services rendered. On the 17th February the Board of the 
Berlin- Dresden line applied to the Colonel in command for a detach- 
ment, to re-establish the communication interrupted by the flooding of 
the River Dahme, an affluent of the Spree, which had destroyed a 
large portion of embankment. Colonel Schulz lost no time in re- 
quiring explanations or, making enquiries of any sort whatever. 
Three hours after its receipt, the Chief of the Army Staff had been 
consulted, the company to furnish the detachment had received its 
orders, the material required for the work had been brought to the 
station and loaded ; in fact every preparation hac been made in one- 
eighth of the time in which civil engineers and men, under the most 
favourable circumstances, could have been collected together. On 
Friday the 18th, the same morning that they arrived, they began the 
works in the bed of the Dahme, and at about the same hour on 
Monday morning the heaviest traffic was able to pass over the gap 
on a permanent bridge, 40 ft. long, of wooden longitudinals, supported 
on four rows of piles. The work was directed by Major Golz. 

A glance at the Budget for 1876 shows that the advancement of the 
new regiment is being pushed forward vigorously. and that there is 
no appearance of allowing it to remain inactive. The sum of £3,000 
is asked for as a special item this year to purchase an iron bridge, 
a practical trial of which has been strongly recommended by the 
Great General Staff. It was designed by Mr. Stern, engineer of 
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Carlsruhe, for the purpose of rapidly and efficiently replacing railway 
bridges which have been destroyed, and its construction has given 
satisfaction to the Prussian Minister of Commerce. It provides 
£2,000 for the railway to the practice ground at Zossen; £300 for 
special tours of reconnaissance to be made by the regiment; £1,100 for 
the annual special manoeuvres; £10 for small-arm ammunition for 
musketry practice, and £1,050 for contingencies. A new item occurs 
amongst the sums devoted to the Great General Staff, £850 to training 
field officers of the Staff to the duties of ‘‘ Line Commandants,” duties 
which we have seen play an important part in the route service 
organization scheme. It is proposed to name three this year, but from 
the tone adopted it is certain that this number will be added to very 
shortly. ‘The increase is necessitated by the complication of military 
“transport, and the desirability of practising the work of ‘ Line Com- 
“*mandants’ during peace. Only three are named, as the best scheme 
for their duties is not yet decided upon.” A sum of £2,610 is asked for 
for the office expenses of the military railway authorities, printing of 
time-tables, stationery, copies of regulations and the like. This item 
shows an increase of £1,050 upon last year. 

In any subsequent war Germany will possess in the Prussian Rail- 
way Regiment an organization which will have an influence hitherto 
unparalleled, upon ali military operations. Its creation has given rise 
toanewarm. Exercised in peace to manceuvre independently under 
the exclusive direction of its officers, it will act in concert with the 
army, assisting in invading, occupying, defending or evacuating 
strategic points, represented by the principal stations. It will be 
engaged in the most exposed part of the iron road comprised within 
the field of operations, «id will be called upon to show not only the 
punctuality and precision of railway traffic, but discipline, military 
spirit, and power, as well as science, in manceuvring. As part of the 
valuable system of route service possessed by the Germans, it enables 
them to spread rapidly into the enemy’s territory, to seize and turn to 
their own use in a moment all local resources, paralysing the 
patriotism of the population; with cavalry to flank and reconnoitre 
in advance, it is the most rapid instrument in bringing up reinforce- 
ments of infantry to an important station seized by cavalry, or a 
central depét of stores insufficiently defended. When acting on the 
defensive, the enormously extended frontier of Germany renders this 
arm equally indispensable, in order to meet the enemy in overpowering 
numbers at any point. Nothing perhaps strikes a reader of the 
“History of the War by the German Staff” with greater force than 
the following quotation from page 82 of the first volume :—‘ The 
“report made in the winter of 1868-69, served without any modifica- 
“tion, as the basis of the principal dispositions taken upon the 
“declaration of the war in 1870. In anticipation of the adoption 
“of the plan proposed, all preparatory steps had been completed, 
“down to the smallest detail; and upon His Majesty’s approval of it, 
“after his arrival in Berlin, there remained only to write in the day 
“for commencing the mobilization, in the tables of the movements 
“and transports, which had been prepared for each fraction of the 
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‘army by the railway department of the Staff, and the movement was 
‘commenced.’ 

Railways enabled MacMahon to withdraw his army after defeat at 
Worth to Chalons, where he was joined by corps also brought by rail 
from Belfort and Paris, but the want of organization in the adminis- 
tration caused great suffering to the men, who could not leave their 

sarriages for an incredibly long period. Railways permitted 
Canrobert to quit Chalons at the last moment with a large portion 
of his corps, and take part in the decisive battles round Metz ; but 
on the other hand, the absence of a trained staff to restore the 
portion of line between Fronuard and Metz, destroyed by the Prussian 
vavalry on August 15th, obliged him to leave a large part of his 
artillery behind, a result w hich weighed heavily against ‘the French in 
the issue of the battle of the 18th. It was due to the re-establishment 
of the lines by the Prussian and Bavarian Railway Corps, and in 
particular the line from Amiens to Rouen, that the investment of Paris 
on the north could be assured over a very wide circle by a much 
sinaller force than that opposed to them. The loop-line, 65 miles long, 
from Remilly to Pont-a-Mousson, constructed by the First and Fourth 
Prussian Railway Sections, to avoid Metz, is a matter of history. It 
is no exaggeration to say, that the lamentable conclusion of 
Bourbaki’s expedition eastwards, was due to the inefficient adminis- 
tration of the railways he was employing. Between Bourges and 
Chalons-sur-Sadne, his army could not be moved backwards or 
forwards owing to the block on the line. They remained eight days 
in the carriages, in intense cold, and without sufficient food. Could 
anyone expect them to have retained their morale when they arrived 
at their journey’s end ? 

With such facts before us, it cannot but be a matter of regret 
that England makes no effort to provide a military body trained to a 
practical and technical knowledge of railway management. Will it 
require an experience more costly than even that of the Crimea, 
to show that the time for the further development of this branch has 
arrived? In case of invasion, no doubt patriotic ardour will hasten to 
provide the means to the same end; railway officials throughout the 
kingdom will afford their utmost assistance. But zeal and patriotism, 
without a pre-arranged and organized system, in a matter requiring 
the greatest precision and method, will not suffice. There would not 
be much difficulty in creating a military body similar in character to 
that which has formed the. subject of this article, and which might 
become the nucleus of further expansion in case of war either at home 
or abroad. We shall do well, therefore, to remember that the 
“extraordinary requirements arising out of recent great changes and 
‘improvements in the means and appliances of warfare, render the 
‘ necessity more imperative than formerly, that dependence should not 
“be placed upon exceptional talent, nor upon lavish expenditure, to 
“ provide at the moment of action all that may have been omitted during 
“ peace in our administrative organization.” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia or Third West York 


Light Infantry.—By Captain G. A. Raikes, Third West York 

Light Infantry Militia; Lieutenant-Instructor of Musketry, Hon. 

Artillery Company. Price 21s. 
Caprars Rakes deserves the gratitude of all connected with the Third 
West York for the enormous amount of labour and time which he 
must have expended in compiling the records of the regiment. The 
interest of the volume is ef course mainly local. Capt uin Raikes 
must, however, have at hand an abundance of information connected 
with the old constitutional force, considered as one branch of national 
defence. It is to be hoped, therefore, that in view of the exhaustion 
of the present edition of the records by local requirements, the author 
will in good time turn his energies and abilities to the preparation of 
the work from which he has here advisedly withheld his hand, namely, 
a general history of the militia of the United Kingdom. 

Captain Raikes will forgive us reminding him that he has somewhat 
inverted the importance of the titles of the corps of which he has 
shown himself so able an historian. His avowed object in compiling 
the records is to aid in maintaining esprit de corps. The esprit de corps 
ofa militia regiment is intimately connected with locality; the place 
of honour in the title page should therefore be given to the “ West 

“York Light Infantry,” not to to the “ First Regiment of Militia.’ 
This task of plain and simple duty conscientiously performed, reflects 
credit on the West Riding; it is as belonging to the West Riding of 
Yorkshire that we would see the esprit “de corps of the regiment 
fostered, and not merely as the fortunate (?) corps whose precedence i is 
the result of an after-dinner ballot.—(O.) 


“ Teitfaden fir den Unterricht in der Dienst-Kenntniss auf den Koniq- 
lichen Kriegsschulen.”—By Captains ScHNACKENBURG AND BarTELs. 
Berlin. A. Bath, 1876, Pp. 93. 

It is not the lack of professional books that the German Officer can 
ever plead as an excuse for ignorance of any part of his duties. Their 
name is simply legion. The present ‘Guide to Instruction in 
“ Military Regulations at the War Schools,” is one of many others 
which treat of the same subject ; in this case, however, the book has 
the official sanction of the Inspector General of Military Education, and 
therefore its facts may be accepted as perfectly correct, which indeed 
on investigation they prove themselves to be. 

“ Dienst- enka” or as it is here translated, “‘ Military Regula- 

tions,” includes at the War Schools not only a knowledge of the 

organization and formation of the army, but also of the arrangements 
for recruiting, mobilization, and preparation for war, the command 
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and administration of the army, interior economy, garrison duty, duty 
on the line of march, in quarters and in camp, and military law. 

Such a vast range of subjects cannot obviously be exhausted in a 
pamphlet of some 90 pages. It isa mere bald sketch of the subjects, 
intended to be enlarged upon and amplified by the instructor in his 
lectures. Consequently the guide is of too cursory a nature to be of 
much use as a book of reference to any but a German Officer. Still 
the sketch of the organization of the army, corrected up to the most 
recent date, will be found sufficiently” full for those at all acquainted 
with the German Army who an for information but have not 
the inclination to consult the more detailed works of Froéhlich »v. 


Witzleben or v. Helldorf. 





Par 





Sur la Dispersion Naturelle des Projectiles et la Loi des Erreurs. 
Atoys vAN Mryben, Capt. Artillerie. Lusanne, 1876. 
A knowledge of the laws of the deflection of projectiles is necessary to 
the practical artillerist, in order to enable him to form a just estimate 
of the probable performance of his gun under certain circumstances. 
An acquaintance with the calculus of probabilities, as laid down by 
recent mathematical writers, and with the method of least squares 
of Legende, is essential to a proper comprehension of the subject. 
The object of the pamphlet before us is, taking the established formula 
for granted, to show its application in order to determine under certain 
circumstances the performance of any particular gun:—i.e., the 
chance of hitting an object in a certain number of rounds. The 
subject is gone into very fully and in a few clearly written pages; the 
question is brought thoroughly within the grasp of anyone possessing 
the necessary mathematical qualifications to follow the reasonings of 
the author. We strongly commend this pamphlet to the attention of 
scientific gunners, as well as to those engaged in astronomical or 
geodetical operations, as being a clear exposition of a difficult subject. 





Campaign of 1870-1. The Operations of the Corps of General v. Werder. 
Compiled from the Official Documents by Lupwia Lox ery, late 
Captain Ist Baden Body Guard Grenadier Regiment. Translated 
by Lieutenant F. T. Maxwert, Royal Engineers. Gale, Chatham. 
P.p.171. Price 5s. 6d. Weight 1 lb.; size 83?" x 5{" x 3”. 

Lrevrexant Maxwett has done good service by placing before the 

public a translation of Léhlein’s account of this portion of the campaign 

of 1870-1. The operations of the XIVth Corps are very interesting. 

General Werder fought long and well against a force far superior in 

point of numbers. though inferior in most other respects. It would 

be difficult to say whether the regiments or the Staff had the harder 
work to perform. The task which devolved on General Werder was 
thoroughly well executed, under circumstances which were in the 
highest degree trying. 

A close and careful study of the book, which is well provided with 
plans and maps, will well repay the military student. 
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‘Par 
y va Tue Forty-stxtaH AnNrversARY MeetnG of the Members was held 
mate in the Theatre of the Institution, on Saturday, March 3rd, 1877. i 
nces. 
n by The Right Hon. Garnorne Harpy, M.P., Secretary of State for War, : 
ares in the Chair. j 
ject. x . : : : 
eat I. The Secretary read the notice convening the Meeting. : 
ortain II. The Secretary read the Minutes of the Forty-fifth Anniversary 
= Meeting. . 
e 
; the III. The Forty-sixth Annual Report was read as follows :— t 
agsing ; ; ? : 
os of 1. The Council have the pleasure of laying before the Members their j 
ion of Forty-Sixth Annual Report. ( 
cal or i 
ec MEMBERS i 
2. Thirty-eight Life Members and one hundred and twenty-four j 
Verider. Annual Subscribers, making a total of one hundred and sixty-two new 
N, late Members, joined the Institution during the past year. The loss 
nslated & by death amounted to seventy-two, and forty-two Members witl- 
atham. drew their names, whilst the names of thirty-six have been struck off ' 
a | the list in consequence of the non-payment of their subscriptions for 
ore the many years, after frequent applications. The increase therefore is f 
mpaign J 'welve, | 
resting. A detailed statement of the changes in the List of Members, and a 
erior i2 tabular analysis of the present and past state of the Institution, will | 
t woul be found on pages 7 and 8. 
, harder f 
der was FINANCE. i 
in the H 
3» The usual Abstract of the Yearly Accounts, as audited on the 


led with ‘th February, will be found on the following page. 
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Estraatey or Receipts AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR 1877. 


EXPENDITURE. RECEIPTS. 
a. & 
Secretary’s Salary and Lodg- Balance at Bankers, 31st 

ing allowance .. ~ 109 Dec., 1876 cs .. 105 
Librarian and Accountant’s do. 220 Annual Subscriptions : 

Clerk’s do. as & «# d. 
Servants’ Wages .. : 52 -| Atl0s. .. 260 - - 

Ditto Clothing ; 75 -| Above ..2,510 - - 
Insurance.. is at § — + 2,770 
Ground Rent .. 205 | Entrance Fees .. aa 170 
Fuel a ae ne - | Dividends aa aa 370 
Lighting .. a me | Interest on Exchequer 
Assessed and Income Taxes 3 ( Bims .. ae we 20 
Parish and Water Rates | Government Grant 600 
\rtificers, Repairs, &c. .. - Saleof Journals .. .. 100 
Museum .. ; és ) | Miscellaneous Receipts .. 40 
Gold Medal es as 
Library and Topographica 

Departments 
Advertisements 
Printing Circulars, & Sta- 

tionery .. ‘ 

Lectures .. ee ne 
Journals, including Print- 

ing Annual Report and 

List of Members 
Postage of Journals ae 
Postage .. 3 ee 
House Expenses and Sun- 

dries .. oe we 
Balance ° 


Total.. .. £4,175 =a Total.. ». £4,175 Lae 


an a ee ei eee 


LirE SupscCRkIrTIions. 
!. Life Subscriptions to the amount of £583 14s., including £127 
not invested in 1875, have been invested in Three per Cent. Consols. 


CaviTaAL Account. 
5. The funded property of the Institution on the 1st January, 1877, 
was £11,304 15s. 3d., as compared with £10,721 1s. 3d.. on the 
ist January, 1876. 


Tae Forure Locatity or tue Institution. 

6. A Memorial, signed by His Royal Highness the President. has 
been presented to the Right Hon. The Earl of Beaconsfield, First Lord 
of H.M.’s Treasury (for Memorial see page xvii), praying that when the 
appropriation of the Crown lands in the neighbourhood of the Institution 
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takes place, its claim for a permanent site, may receive due considera- 
tion; and a deputation from the Council waited on Mr. W. H. Smith, 
M.P., one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, with a similar object. 
Ile assured the deputation that the value of the Institution is fully 
recognised by the Government, and that when the proper time arrives, 
the claims of the Institution will be duly considered. 














LECTURES AND JOURNAL. 

The Council desire to record their best thanks to those Gentle- 
men who, during the past year, contributed much valuable information 
on professional subjects. Eighteen Lectures were delivered, and fifteen 
Papers were read in the Theatre of the Institution. 

A portion of the Journal is now reserved for the publication of 
articles, original or compiled, on Foreign professional subjects, also 
for notices of professional works, either Foreign or English. ‘This 
arrangement promises to be very successful in affording much valuable 
‘information to the Members. The superintendence of this part of the 
Journal has been kindly undertaken by Major Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 

The Council earnestly invite the co-operation of the Members in 
supplying Lectures or other subject-matter for the Journal, and i 
otherwise maintaining the high character which it bears both at rae 
and abroad. 












LIBRARY. 








8. six hundred and ninety-eight volumes were added to the 
Library during the past year; of these, 140 were purchased and 458 
y g J 5) ’ I 
presented. Among the latter, the following are the most  note- 
worthy :— 










By the Austrian Government— 
Mittheilungen tiber Gegenstinde des Artillerte- wid Genic- Weseus. 
Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des See-wesens. 

Organ des Wiener Militar-wissenschaftlichen Vereins. 
Official Account of the Italian War of 1859, 3 vols. 







By the Frencu Government— 












ay Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 

4 » AWiltaire de 0 FEtranger. 

. By the German Government— 

i Archiv fiir die Artillerie- und Ingenieur-Ofizicre des Deutschen 
ia Retchsheeres. 

iN Jahrbicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. 

4 Militdrische Blatter. 

| Militér- Literatur- Zeitung. 

| ; Neue Milttdrische Blatter. 








By the NETHERL \wps Government— 
Four Plates of * Matériel de ? Artillerie. 
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By the Russtan Government— 
Engineering Journal. 
Naval Review. 
sy the SpanisH Government — 
Memorial de Ingenieros. 
3y the SwepisH Government— 
Krigs-Vetens-Naps Akademiens Handlingar. 
By the Unirep States Government— 
Fifteen Volumes, on various Naval and Military subjects. 

The exchange of Journals with Foreign Governments, and with 
various Scientific Societies, in this and other Countries, has been con- 
tinued. 

The Library now contains upwards of 17,700 volumes. 

Of the volumes presented, about one hundred were given, shortly 
before his decease, by the late J. W. Fleming, Esq., F.R.C.S., Surgeon- 
Majer, formerly of the 37th Regiment and 4th Royal Irish Dragoon 
Guards. The Council have thanked on several previous occasions that 
Ofticer for gifts of rare works and medals. 

The late Capt. Arthur C. Tupper was a frequent contributor to the 
Library, and bequeathed to the Institution a collection of Memcoranda 
on Naval, Military, Antiquarian, and general subjects, carefully in- 
dexed. The Council deeply regret the loss the Institution has sustained 
by his death. He was a zealous Member of the Council for nearly 
twenty years, and gave valuable assistance in organizing and main- 
taining the Museum. 


ToroGrRaPuicaL DEPARTMENT. 

%. The Secretary of State for War has presented Photographs and 
Lithographs of Guns, Casemates, Shields, Targets, &c., and copies of 
works published by the War Office. 

The Institution has also received from the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, Charts, Sailing-Directions, and other valuable works. 


Museum. 

10. The additions to the Museum and to the Library will be found 
in the Proceedings of this day’s Meeting, and in the Appendix to 
Vol. XX of the Journal. 

Want of space has prevented many other additions being made to 
the Collection of Models in the Museum. 

The several Foreign Governments, the Secretaries of State for War 
and India, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and the various 
Donors, have been thanked by the Council for their respective presents 
to the Library and Museum. 


Vice-PAaTRONs. 


11. The Council regret to record the death of one of the Vice- 
Patrous of the Institution, Field-Marshal the Marquis of Tweeddale, 








ere 
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K.T., G.C.B. The Marquis of Tweeddale became a Member in 1840, 
and was elected a Vice-Patron in 1875, on his promotion to the rank 
of Field-Marshal. 

The Council have had the pleasure of electing Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Provo W. Parry Wallis, G.C.B., a Vice-Patron of the Institution. 


Honorary MEMBERS. 

12. The Council have had great pleasure ir electing Lady Sarah 
Lindsay an Honorary Member, in recognition of the long and valuable 
services rendered to the Institution by the late Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
Sir James Lindsay, K.C.M.G., and in acknowledgment of a present 
made by her of historical interest, viz., two chairs formerly used by 
the Emperor Napoleon the 1st at Malmaison. 

Several Foreign Officers have been admitted as Honorary Members 
during their stay in thi. country. 


CORRESPONDING MEmBrRs OF COUNCIL. 


13. On the 1st January, 1877, there were 336 Corresponding 
Members of Council; the Council thank them for their past services, 
and trust that they will continue their efforts to make the advantages 
of the Institution more widely known. 


Gotp MEDAL. 

14. At the last Anniversary Meeting, the Gold Medal of the 
Institution was awarded to Commander Gerard H. Noel, R.N., for his 
Essay on ** The Best Types of War- Vessels for the British Navy.” 

The subject for the year 1876 was announced as follows, viz.: 
“On the Causes which have led to the Pre-eminence of Nations in 
War.” Seventeen Essays have been sent in; the award by the Officers 
who kindly undertook the duties of referees, viz.,General J. R. Craufurd, 
General Charles Stuart, and Major-General Collinson, R.E., will now be 
made known to the Meeting. 

The subject for the Essay for the current year is as follows, viz.:— 

“Great Britain’s Maritime Power; how best developed as 
recards— 

1. Fighting Ships. . 

2. Protection of Commerce. 

3. Naval Volunteer or Supplemental Force. 

4, Colonial and Home Defence ;— 
the Classes, Armament, and description of the Vessels needed ; and the 

organization required to secure a Powerful and Economic Imperial 

Naval Force.” 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, tae Council congratulate the Members on the satis- 
factory state of the Finances, and on the general efticiency of the 
Institution. 
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STATEMENT OF CHANGES AMONG THE MEMBERS SINCE 
Ist JANUARY, 1876. 
Life. Annual. Total. 
Number of Members, 31st December, 1875 .. 1,102 3,206 4,308 
joined during 1876 ,. 38 124 162 
1,140 3,330 4,470 
+12 —12 


99 


Changed from Annual to Life 


1,152 3.318 4,470 


Annual. 
Deduct —Deaths during 1876 .. 56 
Withdrawals. . ; 42 
Struck off .. ; 36 


134 


Number of Members on Ist January, 
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"ABULAR ANALYSIS OF THE STATE OF THE INSTITUTION 
| 
To 31st of December, 1876. 





| o , H ” ee | ae = of | 

“le ' ; Ki o t D " 5 oe | +. 
: trance | Pesca | flak. | Amount ouuahaes | Vols. in here on —_— 
c, |Teceived. Fees. | sources). received. of Stock.| of Books, | Library. | the 31st | Visitors 

| | &e. | Dee. | 
£ & 7: S| | 
654 8 . | «« | ROBT ss 
1146 | 973! .. ~ 41 -o« feel 
ors as Bi eres 8,341). 

1,100 es .. | 8,748] 13,376 
ey ; 2,480 | .. | 4,155) 8,587 
1836 | 1,570, .. | 380] 3,747 | .. | 4,069! 8521 
1837 | ei: d 22 | 4,747 | 4. | 4,164} 10,907 
1838 | oF 5,500 | 4. | 4,175} 15,788 
5,500 .. | 4,186} 16,248 
5,500 | 5,500 | 4,257] 17,120 
6,000 5,850 | 4,243! 19,421 
6,400 | 6,450 | 4,127| 21,552 
6,700 | 7,000 | 4,078] 27,056 
3,000 | 7,850 | 3,968 | 22,767 
1,500 | | 8.100 | 21,627 
1,500 8,410 | | 82,885 
1,700 | Pt se 38,699 
1,706 | 5 | 9.641 | 7 37,140 
1,150 Fae | 38,388 
600 | 13 33,778 
666 | | §2,173 
200 78 | 20,609 
528 10, 25,952 
1854. | | 612 5 7 | 29.661 
1855 | 1,159 | | 20| 653 | 5 |10,780 | 8, 14,778 

| 761 | | 16,184 
1857 | 1,258 | | 1,987 | 1,038 | | | | 12,755 
1858 | 1,318 | 221 | 2, | 438 | ‘ | 25,747 
1859 | 946 | 28,739 
1860 2.178 7 | 3,518) 28,011 
1861 | 2 2,846 | 589 | 23,296 
1862 | 2 | 3,178 ,02 27,215 
1863 | 3,583 | 296 | 7| 18,150 
1864 | 4,516 | 700 | 3,9 7,276 
1865 | 4,804 | 3,000 | 3,895) 18,253 
1866 | 5,486 | 150 ' 17,067 
1867 | 5,732 | 140 | 13,800 | 7,211 
1868 | 6,396 | 119 | 8,812 | 16,417 
1869 | 2,368 | 38 | 6,653 | 232 | | 3,792] 15,947 
1870 | 2,376 | ar: | 7,318 | 140 | 15,055 | 18,654 
1871 | 2,45: 77 | 538| 7,748| 202 |15,501 | 3,922} 19,420 
1872 | 26 4, | 8927 192 |15,761 | 4,116! 19,773 
1373 | 2.776 f 316 | 9,465 222 | 16,227 | 4,276! 18,188 
1874 9 | vA 218 | 16,624 | (330 | 16,771 
1875 | § 595 | 46 , 228 | 17,000 | 4308| 15,960 
1876 | 2,75 500 | 171 |17,700 | 4,320! 15,548 
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1V. Lord Excuo, M.P. :— 


Mr. Hardy and Gentlemen,—When I came down here punctually at twelve 
o'clock, I had not the remotest conception that I was to be asked to move the 
adoption of a Report which I at that time had not read ; but representing a branch 
of the Reserve Forces, and being therefore amenable to military discipline, and many 
persons supposing that the Volunteers are not a really disciplined force, and do not 
readily yield to discipline,—which I need not say is a great libel on that force,—I 
thought if I declined on this occasion to move a Report, of which I knew nothing, I 
should fall under that censure justly, and therefore I submit, and here I am, 
pressed into this service, finding applied to the Reserve part of the Forces that 
system which used to be practised in the great war with reference to manning the 
Navy. Iam suffering from being pressed into the Service, though I must say I am 
a very willing pressed man. You have heard the Report read, and if I were to speak 
here for a week, I do not think I could say more than thet the Report appears to me 
thoroughly satisfactory. One of our best sol-uers is, I find, to second this motion, I 
mean the distinguished officer Sir Lintorn Simmons, and anything, therefore, that is 
necessary to be said upon the military or other bearings of the Report, will no doubt 
be most thoroughly said by him, but as a semi-civilian Member of this Institution, 
and a Member of Parliament, one part of the Report I look upon with great satis- 
faction, that part which refers to the locality, the building, and the probable future 
of this Institution. It will be in the recollection of Members of the Institution that 
at one time this, what I may call very valuable Institution, was put in considerable 
peril of being swept away from here, and we wondered where we should pitch our 
tent. There was considerable feeling with regard to the matter at one meeting, 
when I think the Duke of Cambridge was in the chair. Remonstrances were made, 
and the late Government were ready to admit the importance of this Institution. 
Well, this question appears by the Report to be again arising, and it is gratifying to 
find that the succeeding Government, of which Lord Beaconsfield is the head, and 
of which I am happy to say we have a distinguished member here in the chair 
to-day, the Secretary of State for War, who must naturally take a sort of parental 
interest in this Institution, are also favourably disposed to give us a site, if necessary 
to take the ground which this building now occupies. I think we may congratulate 
the Institution upon that. In connection with that subject, I see there is a paragraph 
in the Report to this effect :—‘‘ Want of space has prevented many other additions 
being made to the collection of models in the Museum.” Now we who know how 
valuable and interesting these models are, feel that it is very desirable that additions 
to such a Museum should%not be prevented by want of space. That appears to be 
another reason why the Government should favourably consider any question of 
giving us a better building or an extension of space whereon to build. Having sail 
this much, I will leave Sir Lintorn Simmons to say anything that may be desired on 
military or other matters. I will only say this, that I am sure every one must feel 
the value of this important National Institution ; and feeling that as we all do (or 
we should not be here), I may I think ask you heartily to join in the conclusion of 
the Report, which is, that “ the Council congratulate the Members on the satisfactory 
state of the finances,’’—for finances are the sinews of an Institution as well as of 
war,—“and on the general efficiency of the Institution.” As a Member of the 
Institution I may be allowed, on behalf of the Members, to do what the Council 
cannot do for themselves, congratulate them on the management of the affairs of 
the Institution in such a satisfactory manner. I will now, without further preface, 
— “ That the Report now read, be adopted and printed for circulation among the 
Members.” 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lrvrorn Surmons, K.C.B., R.E. :— 


After what has fallen from his Lordship, there is very little for me to say as to 
the fabric of this Institution. I think we may recall the old saying, that one 
volunteer is worth two pressed men. Ido not know in what capacity his Lordship 
has appeared on this occasion. He certainly appeared as a pressed man, but he 
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must be a very valuable volunteer if he is worth twice what he has shown :h:.-..: 
worth on this occasion. I have very few words to say with regard to the Report, but 
I think there are one or two facts in it which are of great interest. First of all, 
with reference to the state of our Library. When I first entered the Service, nearly 
forty years ago, there was scarcely any literature in the English language on military 
subjects, and very little discussion on them, and this Institution has taken a very 
honourable part in promoting the study of professional subjects throughout the 
Army and Navy. So little were books written on professional subjects in former 
days, and so little circulation had they, that I may mention a case that came under 
my own knowledge of a scientific work written in the English language, which was 
translated into French and had an enormous circulation in France, while to my 
certain knowledge never more than 200 or 300 copies were disposed of in this 
country. That shows pretty much what the state of study was in former days. Happily 
we have come upon very different times,gnd now, if officers either of the Army or 
the Navy wish for success, they must study, and I think this Institution has done a 
great deal by collecting such a first-rate Library, which affords a mine from which 
officers may extract the ore which is afterwards worked up into valuable essays and 
discussions in this room, and which also supplies means of study for all officers 
visiting London. The Library has been greatly frequented, and we must congratulate 
ourselves on the possession of it. As regards the Lectures, also, I think there has 
been very great and valuable progress. I think it was in 1851 or 1852 when the 
first discussion took place in the Theatre of this Institution on a military subject, 
and I remember taking part in that discussion, and being sent for to the Ordnance 
Office and severely wigged ; and I was reminded that there was a station in the 
West Indies which I might have to visit for the sake of my health. I think that 
that state of things has passed away. ‘The Secretary of State for War would scarcely 
send for an officer now-a-days and wigg him if he discussed a subject of general 
interest. The subject of that first discussion was a purely scientific one; it was a 
system of fortification proposed by Mr. Ferguson. The Authorities did not wish to 
have it discussed, because it interfered with their own prejudices, and that was the 
manner in which they attempted to gag officers. I think we have arrived at a 
better time than that, and so long as the Council do not admit into the discussions 
subjects touching upon discipline, we shall be perfectly safe on the lines on which we 
have worked for so meny years. I have, therefore, great satisfaction in seconding 
this resolution, because the Institution is serving a very useful purpose indeed as 
regards the Army. There is one other point. I see in the accounts £1,200 a year 
expended in issuing the Journal. This Journal has become a most valuable military 
handbook ; it goes to all parts of the world ; it is studied by officers wherever they are 
in distant regions ; it communicates to them knowledge which formerly could only 
be obtained by visiting tse Metropolis or Woolwich ; and it keeps them aw courant 
with whatever is on the ¢apis in this eountry with regard to military subjects. Iam 
happy to see that there is an extension proposed, under the direction of my brother 
officer, Major Hale, by which the Journal will contain extracts and précis of foreign 
works. I think this will be of the greatest possible advantage to the Institution. I 
have, therefore, much pleasure in seconding this resolution. 


The Resolution was put from the Chair, and was carried unani- 
| 
mously. 


V. Names of the Members who retire from the Council by 
rotation :— 


Major-Gen. Sir Henry R. Green, C.B., Vice-Admiral Sir J. Watrer TARLE- 





K.C.S.I. ton, K.C.B. 
W. F. Hieernxs, Esq. Rear-Admiral M. 8. Noxtorn. 
Moajor-Gen. F. M. Earviry Wrimor, Brigadier-Gen. the Hon. FREDERIC 
n.A., F.R.S. Tuesicer, C.B., A.D.C. to the 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry J. Cop- Queen. 
RINGTON, K.C.B. 
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Lieut.-Gen. Sir GkorGE Batrour, K.C.B., M.P.:— 





an Mr. Hardy, my Lords, and Gentlemen,—I have also been called upon unexpectedly 
ly to propose a resolution, but I need not say with what pleasure 1 perform the duty, 
ary because, considering this Institution to be of great national importance not only to the 
ery country but likewise to the Army and Navy, I am always prepared to give any assist- 
the ance in my power to promote the objects which it has in view. 1 need not say, 
ner Mr. Hardy, that the progress which my noble friend behind me (Lord Elcho) and 
der my friend General Simmons have shown to have taken place with regard to this 
vas Institution, has been one of continued success. We have never ceased to progress 
my from the time this Institution was established, and we have now arrived at a highly 
his satisfactory result. Now that progress never could haye been secured, had it not 
ily been for good management on the part of those who conducted its affairs. It is to 
or those gentlemen, therefore, that I am now called upon to propose a resolution of 
Pe thanks,—to those gentlemen who for the past year have managed the affairs of this 
ich Institution, and who now retire by rotation. I am sure that is a duty which every 
na Member will readily perform, for we cannot give too much credit to those gentle- 
ers men who devote their time and leisure to the performance of such important 
ate services, Without detaining the Meeting longer, I beg to propose, “That the 
1as thanks of this Meeting be given to the Members of the Council who retire by 
he rotation.” I have also had the duty given to me to propose the following gentlemen 
ct, to succeed them :— 

a Major-General Sir Henry Captain H. F. Nicnorson, R.N. 

a R. Greey,C.B.,K.C.S.1.| 4, Colonel H. C. Fuercuer, C.M.G., Com. 
sat W. F. Higaerns, Esq. eenialiatiiaie 2nd Batt. Scots Fus. Gds. 

ly Admiral of the Fleet Sir * Major-General D. Lysons, C.B. 

ral Henry J. Coprineton, J Major-General Sir FrepEric J. GoLp- 
a K.C.B. sMID, C.B., K.C.S.I. 

he And “that the following names be adopted from which to select, in the event of 
= vacancies occurring inthe Council,” viz. :— 

wi Colonel the Hon. PERCY FEILDING, C.B., Colonel Lord Excno, M.P., Comg. Lon- 
ee Commanding the Coldstream Gds. don Scottish Rifle Volunteers. 

ae Rear-Admiral JASPER H. SELWYN. 

or Tam sure that the Members of the Institution will be most willing to elect those 
EY distinguished officers whose names I have read out, because they must be quite 
ke confident that those who are now named as worthy of the management of its affairs, 
ly will perform their duty in a manner which will be valuable to the Institution. | 
< beg, therefore, to propose that resolution. 

er The Resolution having been seconded by Admiral Sir CLaupr 
; Buckie, K.C.B., was put from the Chair, and was carried unanimously. 


VI. Colonel Lord Waveney, F.R.S. :— 


The third resolution appears to be merely of a formal character ; still it has its 
special recommendation in the nature of the services for which it is given, 
° it is, “ That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Auditors for their 
y valuable services.” With regard to the services of Auditors, we know how largely 

they must enter into a well-arranged scheme of finance, and as a subsidiary matter 
; of congratulation to the Institution, it appears to me that the accuracy with which 
ee the accounts are made out, and the minuteness of attention which has been paid to 

them, are most satisfactory. I, therefore, move, ‘That the thanks of this Meeting 

be given to the Auditors for their valuable services, and that the following gentle- 
c men be elected for the ensuing year :— 


T. G. Ripeway, Esq., for re-election. E. R. Rairv, Esq. 
T. E. Draper, Esq. Capt. J. E. A. DoLpy 
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Rev. Mr. Harpry, Chaplain to the Forces :— 


In seconding this resolution, perhaps if I were to do it without a word in addition, 
it would be better, yet as I feel a deep interest in the Institution, I may be allowed 
to make a remark. It is to the growing value of this Institution to which I wish 
specially to call attention. ‘Thirty years ago I was indirectly connected with it, my 
father having been a Member. Then it was only considered an out-of-the-way 
place, not possessing much interest or value, where a few old gentlemen, retired 
from the Service, came to read a limited number of newspapers. Now we see the 
vast difference. Its scientific interest and value are recognised throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, yea, over the face of the world. Now to whom 
is this due? No doubt to, the Managers of the Institution; and when we give 
thanks to the Auditors, it is thanking indirectly and through them, tae Managers, 
the Council, and the Secretaries, who have brought this Institution to such a state of 
advancement, and have made it so valuable in the eyes of the whole Naval and 
Military community, and of the community at large. I will not detain the Meet- 
ing any longer, but beg leave to have the honour of seconding the resolution. 


The Resolution was then put from the Chair, and was carried 
unanimously. 


VII. The Secrerary read the Report of the Referees on the 
Military Prize Essay, on “The Causes which have led to the Pre- 
eminence of Nations in War,” and the Chairman announced the name 
of the successful candidate to be John Ross, of Bladensburg, Cold- 
stream Guards, and presented him with the Gold Medal. 


The Secretary then read the names of the writers of the five 


Essays honourably mentioned, viz.:—Colonel H. C. Fletcher, Scots 
Fusilier Guards; Lieut.-General Sir Richard Wilbraham, K.C.B.: 
Captain De Thoren, h.p. 38th Regiment; Lieut. H. Elsdale, R. E. ; and 
Captain H. W. L. Hime, R.A. (Gold Medallist R.U.S.1., 1875.) 


The CHarrMAN announced the following to be the subject for the 
Prize Essay for the current year, to be rendered on or before the 1st 
November, 1877, viz. :— 

‘“‘ Great Britain’s Maritime Power: how best developed as regards— 

Ist. Fighting Ships. 
2nd. Protection of Commerce. 
3rd. Naval Volunteers, or Supplemental Force. 
4th. Coast and Home Defence ;— 

the Classes, Armament, and description of the Vessels needed ; and 
the organization required to secure a Powerful and Economic 
Imperial Naval Force.” 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry Coprineton, K.C.B.:— 


It is now my pleasure, as well as my duty, to propose a vote of thanks to the 
Referees for the trouble they have taken ‘and the decision they have come io. I do 
not know that it is easy for us at once to estimate the difficulty of a judgment of 
this sort. Perhaps the mere fact that after adjudging the prize to one gentleman, 
they have had to name three or four others whose Essays are most excellent in their 
way, and recommend them for publication, will show the difficulty these gentlemen 
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have had in deciding. There are many points wi:ich go to a decision of this sort. 
The Referees have to consider the style of the Essays, the appropriateness of the 
language, the whole treatment of the subject ; in short, to balance one consideration 
with another, is a very difficult matter indeed: and where the number of papers is 
great, the difficulty is very much increased by the necessity of bearing in mind the 
respective excellences of each paper read. In this case, there have been some most 
excellent papers, and the Referees have found it their duty to recommend several 
for publication. There is no question that we are very much indebted to those 
gentlemen who have taken all this trouble, and our best thanks are due to them. I 
have great pleasure, therefore, in proposing “ A vote of thanks to General J R. 
Craufurd, General Charles Stuart, and Major-General Collinson, R.E., for their 
valuable services in adjudicating on the Military Prize Essay, for the trouble they 
have taken and for the decision they have come to.” 


The Resolution having been seconded by Major General F. C. A. 
STEPHENSON, U.B., was put from the Chair, and was carried unanimously. 


The Cuarrman having announced that the business of the Meeting 
was concluded, 


The Chair was taken by Sir Henry Codrington. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Georce Sartorius, K.C.B.:— 


Sir,—A very agreeable task has devolved upon me, viz., that of proposing that 
the thanks of this Society be given to one who bears a name so well-known and so 
highly honoured as yours. It is also a very favourable augury for an important object 
we have in view, viz., the obtaining a site for our Institution, that the War Office has 
taken so much interest in it; and this is an opportunity I should like to take 
advantage of to make a few observations upon the subject of the Memorial. If we 
could have an independent site for our Institution, that would be the most advan- 
tageous ; but if that is impossible, in my dreams I have imagined some magnificent, 
building, upon a very large scale, which should combine all the Scientific Societies of 
London under the same roof, so that we might move about conveniently and watel: 
the proceedings taking place in all these Institutions. That would be of the greatest 
service to us individually and nationally. Whether that dream of mine can be 
realised or not, depends on a much higher power than myself to say, but in returning 
thanks to you, Sir, for the compliment you have paid us and the interest that you 
take in this Society, I must say that that interest gives us great hope that we shall 
not fail to have either my dream accomplished or an independent site. 


Major-General Sucre, C.B., M.P. :-— 


I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution. The merits and wants of this 
Institution have been so fully dilated on by other sperkers, that it is quite unneces- 
sary for me to trouble you with any remarks uponthem. Our great object of course 
is, that my right honourable friend, the Secretary of State for War, should take the 
same deep interest in this most valuable Institution as he has shown in the British 
Army. No doubt there are sundry difficulties to be solved in connection with this 
Institution, but he has had greater with regard to the Army, and I have no doubt he 
will ove-come the former in the same able manner as he has overcome the latter. 
Now, my Lords and Gentlemen, I know you must feel with me how deeply indebted 
the Army is, and all of us are, who are Members of this Institution; to the right 
honourable gentleman the Secretary of State for War. It would be in extremely bad 
taste were I on this occasion to refer to the various difficulties which he, in coming 
into office, has had to solve; but there are three which I may very shortly allude to, 
hecause every one here present, as I know from the Lectures I have attended, takes 
the deepest interest in them. The first difficulty was to know how we could 
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possibly have a moderately strong and fairly good Army with a Reserve; how in 
order to get greater numbers, we could add to the attractions of the Army. Now, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, our Secretary of State for War has solved that difficulty, 
We have found hardly any difficulty in procuring recruits this year, though the 
numbers are vastly increase d. The other two questions yet to be solved, and which 
are also very difficult. ones, are, how to make Short Service, which, mind you, is 
necessary for a Reserve, applicable to India? and how to secure a flow of promotion 
for the officers of the Army while, at the same time, keeping faith with them as 
regards the promises of the House of Commons? My Lords and Gentlemen, if we 
ever had a War Department capable of solving those difficulties, I am quite sure 
that Department, of which my right honourable friend is at the head, will be able to 
do it. I am certain you will most heartily vote him your thanks for the kind 
manner in which he has taken the chajy on this occasion, and join with me in hoping 
that he will take that deep interest in this Institution which he has shown with 
regard to everything connected with the Army. 


The Resolution was then put from the chair, and was carried with 
acclamation, 


Mr. Harpy :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen,—When I look at the clock and think of the amount 
of business that you Lave got through in three-quarters of an hour, it is an example 
which I could wish to see followed in another place. I am quite aware that officers, 
whose work is action, are very often men of very few words, indeed, I may say 
that almost in all cases those who are the most energetic, are those who express 
themselves most briefly. I shall endeavour to emulate the good example which you 
have all of you set, but at the same time I must say a few words with reference to 
position as regards this Institution in connection with the office which I hold. 

Far from being like my predecessor, who occupied the building which is now the 
War Office in the times which Sir Lintorn Simmons has described, I have looked 
upon this Institution as one which is calculated to bring out and develop the talent 
of the young and to keep up the interest of the old in the advancing science and art 
which are applied now to all Military and Naval purposes. I do not think we 
could have a stronger proof of that than has been afforded by the Essays, for I 
find as competitors men so eminent as General Wilbraham and Colonel Fletcher, 

_contending with anybody who chooses to enter the lists with them, their object 
being not to gain the Gold Medal for themselves, but to inform the public upon the 
subjects of the Essays. My opinion is very strongly this, that discussion upon these 
Military and Naval subjects is calculated to put us in possession of tlie best: means of 
proceeding in both cases : you eliminate the weak points, you confirm yourselves in 
the strong ones. All Military and Naval subjects, other than those of discipline, 
which Sir Lintorn Simmons alluded to, are very fitly discussed, it seems to me, by 
those practically acquainted with them, and who bring to the knowledge of us who 
are not technically so acquainted with them, an amount of information ‘which in no 
other so compendious a form could we obtain. It would be idle to suppose that a 
civilian brought into the position I now hold, could be able to acquaint himself with 
those works which, it apnears from Sir Lintorn Simmon’s statement, have only 
recently been begun to be studied by officers themselves ; but we can look at the 
shorter essays read previously to discussions here, and from them we obtain a 
sufficient insight into what is going on, to be able to form our judgments. And let 
me say how much [I value the assistance which I have received ever since I have 
been at the War Office, from officers in the Army. I have never called on any 
military officer in any department, whether the Line, the Artillery, or the Engineers 
—and I may speak especially of them in the presence of Sir Lintorn Simmons— 
without reeriving an amount of disinterested and valuable assistance pag? I can 
never be sufficiently thankful for. It is oes impossible for anyone to hold the 
office I do without receiving that assistance. believe it is given with as pure 2 
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feeling for the Army and for the benefit of the public as can possibly be conceived. 
There is no desire to keep back anything from anyone who holds the office I do, and 
it is his own fault if he does not obtain the information he needs. A great deal has 
been said, I think, with respect to the Library and the Journal. The Library, it 
seems to me, is of value not only to vou, but, as Sir Lintorn Simmons has said, to the 
public at large, and it is a scientific library which I have no doubt finds students 
irrespective of the Army and Navy; because, if ever your services should be required 
on a great scale, you will, as far as I can understand, be obliged to call in assistance 
from the outside world, in engineering particularly, to develop the great works and 
machines which will be put in motion on such an occasion. When I read of a 
yessel like the “ Alexandra” going to sea with thirty-five steam-engines on board, it 
makes me feel perfectly bewildered. Anybody who goes into a factory for the first 
time, and sees the wheels and spinning-machines going round him, supposes that 
nobody could ever get into a position to understand them, yet children do it ; but 1 
am quite sure no man can go in command of a ship like that, without, an amount of 
scientifie knowledge, which cannot be gained only by study of works, but by practical 
experience ; and you will have to educate your officers up to the position they have 
to occupy in those ships, and not only that, but you will have to educate your 
Engineers for works of which you have hitherto had no conception. There is a 
development of power every day, which is become so great that you will have to 
consider two great questions—first, how to get strength to resist it ; and next, how 
to get it with an amount of expenditure which the country would be justified in 
consenting to. One of the points I see in the Essay proposed for next year is, 
the economical mode of obtaining sufficient vessels for your purposes. Depend! 
upon it that at the bottom of half the difficulties that surround you is this ques- 
tion of economy. It is the thing to which you must look, because if you do not 
do these things economically, there comes upon the nation every now and then a 
cold fit, and for the sake of saving money, it undoes that which you have done 
probably at an enormous expense. You must endeavour to do these things at 2 
cheaper rate, and yet do them quite as well, and that is a study to which I would 
direct the attention of military officers as a subject for an essay some time or other— 
“ How best you can fortify.” For instance, whether you can suggest any cheaper mode 
of fortification than is adopted at present ; because, if you cannot do that, I am 
convinced it will not be without great difficulty that it will be done at all. It is a 
question very much studied and very much considered I know, and it is one which 
will come to the front, because when you have these enormous ironclads sailing 
about the ocean and able to approach anything like an ordinary fortification without 
the slightest risk, you must prepare to meet them at those places which are most 
important to yourselves. I may mention, for instance, the coaling stations of the 
world, without which our Navy may sometime or other be overcome. [I have 
ventured to say that much with respect to the question of economy, and I may 
carry it now a little further. You want to get into a new building; so dol. Ido 
not suppose there is anyone who can speak more feelingly on the subject of being 
in unpleasant quarters than I; not that I complain personally so much, but on 
account of my surroundings. I think it a most unreasonable thing to expect to get 
a great amount of work out of people who are subject to bad ventilation, unpleasant 
rooms, and noises and surroundings which render the place unfit for study and 
reflection, where you cannot open the windows without letting in all the dust of Pall 
Mall. I think these are things that ought to be considered by the country, not, 1 
am bound to say, by this Institution. Therefore, I feel as you do, I only know 
the War Office seems to me an admirable place for the study of finding your way 
under difficulties ; it is a place with an intricacy of passages which I should think 
would be study for a military man, almost as much as a dificult country in which 
he was for the first time put down. But, however that may be, I am afraid you 
will never get a building before we do. Therefore, you should use all your efforts to 
persuade the country to build a War Office first, because I am sure you will 
never get out of the building in which you are at present before that is done. 
Gentlemen, I will be as good as my word. J thank you very heartily for the 
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kindness with which you have received me. I am very sorry that on a former 
occasion I was called away by a Cabinet Council ; I was very much afraid I should 
have been to-day ; but I showed at least the will to come and get the benefit of 
what had passed in your Institution, and that I had a deep sense of the advantages 
it confers on the country. As far as I am concerned, I think you are in bad 
quarters, and you have rightly not come to me on the subject, but have gone to the 
l'reasury, for depend upon it at the bottom of every improvement in the country is 
the Treasury, whether that improvement be carried out or not. 
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MEMORIAL from the Present, Vicr-Presipents and Councit of 
the Roryat Unitep Service Institution to the Right Honourable eh 
the Eart or BraconsriExp, First Lord of Her Majesty’s Treasury. ; 















1. Your Memorialists having understood that application is being made to the 
Treasury for the appropriation of a portion of Crown land in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood for the purpose of building Museums for India and for the Colonies, 
desire to lay before your Lordship the claims which they consider that this 
important National Institution has on Her Majesty’s Government for favourable 
consideration when any appropriation may take place; they therefore beg to 
submit a statement of the history of the Institution, and of its present position. 


2. The Institution was established in the year 1831, under the immediate 
patronage of His late Majesty King William the Fourth, and although then a 
mere museum, with a small library, a building rent-free was granted by His 
Majesty’s Government. In order to adapt this building, and that subsequently 
acquired from the Crown at a ground-rent of £205 10s., a sum of upwards of 
£10,000 has been expended from the funds of the Institution. 


3. The Institution having become in every respect well suited to the advance- 
ment of professional knowledge, and the importance of a higher education of 
Officers having been fully recognized, it may fairly claim a liberal consideration 
from the Government. It contains a Professional Library of over 17,000 vols., 
universally acknowledged as the best of its kind; a well-arranged Map and Chart 
Room ; a valuable Collection of Models (some of them of great size), of Arms, and 
of other Professional Objects. There is also a Lecture Theatre, in use since 1850 ; 
all of these afford excellent means for study, and for instruction in Naval and 
Military subjects. 

4, In the Lecture Theatre, papers of great importance to the Army, the Navy, 
and to the Reserve Forces are read and discussed, and are then published in the 
Journal, which is not only greatly appreciated by Officers at home and abroad, but 
holds a high position in the public estimation ; and the general information supplied 
by the Institution has been of great use to Her Majesty’s Service, the advantages 
afforded, proving it to be an important centre of Naval and Military instruction. 

5. Secretaries of State for War, First Lords of the Admiralty, and other 
Members of successive Governments, have borne ample testimony to the merits of 
the Institution, as given in the Appendix. 

6. Encouraged by the favourable opinions thus expressed, your Memorialists 
venture to request a continued consideration of the claims which the Institution % 
has on the Government, for the allotment of a permanent site, inasmuch as the 
present tenancy is liable to be terminated at a quarter’s notice. 

7. The course which your Memorialists hope may be adopted, and the one which 
they deem best calculated to secure to the Services and to the Nation the benefits 
now afforded by the Institution, would be to appropriate to it either the site on 
which it now stands, or one in its immediate neighbourhood; the first proposal 
would allow the present premises to be gradually reconstructed, and the building 
to be brought into harmony with any improvements which may be carried out in 
this locality. 

Your Memorialists trust that this Memorial may receive your Lordship’s most 
favourable consideration. 
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(Signed) GEORGE, President, 





Royat Unirep Service INSTITUTION, 
WHitEHALL YARD, 
20th January, 1877. 
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APPENDIX. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECHES MADE BY THE CHAIRMEN AT THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETINGS, FROM 1860-76. 





8rd March, 1860. 


The Right Honourable Hart DE Grey AND Ripon, Under Secretary of State 

for War :— 

“TI assure you I entertain the very highest appreciation of the value of the 
services rendered by this Institution, especially of late years, to the United Services 
of the Army and Navy.” 

2ud March, 1861. 


His Grace the Duxe or Somerset, First Lord of the Admiralty :— 


“T may say it is of the greatest value to have an Institution of this kind, where 
lectures on Naval and Military Science are given, because a great deal of infor- 
mation might otherwise be lost.” 


lst March, 1862. 


The Right Honourable Sir Gzorcr Cornewat Lewis, Bart., M.P., Secretary 
of State for War :— 


“T have great gratification in saying that the benefits of the relations between 
this Institution and the Government have not been one-sided ; but that the 
Government, on a late occasion, received assistance from this Society, by some 
information with respect to a port in North America at a time when we contewn- 
plated the unhappy event of a rupture with the United States. . . . . We feel 
the advantage which we derived from having access to the well-stored special 
library of this Institution, furnishing us with information of which the Govern- 
ment may at 2 moment of emergency not be in possession.” 


14th March, 1863. 


Admiral the Honourable Sir Freprrick W. Grey, K.C.B., Lord of the 
Admiralty :— 


“T quite agree with the remarks of gentlemen who have preceded me, that it is 
to the lectures and discussions that most importance should be attached. I think 
that the want of some arena in which professional questions can be calmly and dis- 
passionately discussed is most strongly felt, particularly since the commencement of 
the present session of Parliament. 

“The different members of the Government and the heads of the Departments 
who are engaged in carrying out these important improvements which the advances 
of science render necessary, must have acquired a great deal of information upon 
that occasion.” (Discussion on the question of Rifled Ordnance.) 


5th March, 1864. 
General the Honourable Sir Epwarp Cust, K.C.H. 


“ T allude, not only to the facility this Institution gives to the younger members 
of the profession to acquaint themselves with the progress in naval and military 
science, but more especially to the valuable information which it affords to those 
entrusted with the administration of the Army and Navy, information which they 
could not otherwise obtain.” 
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4th March, 1865. 
His Grace the Duk or Somerset, K.G., First Lord of the Admiralty. 

“T can assure you that in acting with the Secretary of War in the application to 
the Treasury, for a joint grant to this Institution, I did nothing more than what I 
considered my duty as First Lord of the Admiralty. 

“Tf you look to the present position of the Institution, and to what it has done 
during the last three or four years, and see the attention which it has drawn to 
matters of science connected with the Army and Navy, you will see the great and 
growing value of this Institution. It was in that view that I reeommended to the 
‘Treasury that the Admiralty and the War Office should combine to make this grant 
of £600 out of the Estimates.” 

2nd March, 1867. 


The Right Honourable Sir Joun Somerset Pakrneton, Bart., G.C.B., First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 


“The extraordinary circumstances which have marked the progress of every- 
thing connected with the Science of War during the last few years, certainly do tend 
to give a new and completely additional value to an Institution like this. Whatever 
it may have been at first, it is impossible to reflect upon these subjects to which I 
am now in these words referring, without feeling that such an Institution is calcu- 
lated to promote national objects of the very first importance. I sincerely think 
that an Institution of this character is entitled, beyond all question, to the warmest 
and most sincere encouragement of the Government. I think the Government of 
this country is bound gratefully to acknowledge the services of such an Institution 
as this, and to give it every due and proper encouragement. 

“ And if its objects could not be satisfactorily carried out without an increase ot 
assistance from the public funds, I am quite willing to express my opinion that that 
assistance ought to be given.” 

7th March, 1868. 
Major-General the Right Honourable Sir H. K. Storxs, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Controller-in-Chief. 

“T wish to express publicly the great interest which I take in the prosperity and 
usefulness of this great Institution. Having been a great deal abroad, and having 
been somewhat in communication with foreign armies, I can confirm all that has 
been said by the honourable and gallant gentleman who seconded the first resolution 
as to the high estimation in which the Journal of the Proceedings of this Institution 
is regarded by Officers of those armies. Articles are translated and constant 
reference is made to them. . . - Ican only repeat, which I do most sincerely, 
that it will be my endeay our, at all times and under all cireu umstances, to assist to 
the best of my ability the interest of this great Institution.” 


6th March, 1869. 

The Right Honourable H. Ccri1nc-Earpiey Cuiipers, M.P., First Lord of 

the Admiralty :— 

“The connection between the Government and an Institution of this kind ought 
to be of the most friendly, and, I may say, of the most cordial character, and so far 
as it in me lies in any way to promote that object, you may on all oecasions be quite 
certain of my best endeavours to do so. Gentlemen, I look upon this Institution, if 
I may be allowed to say so, as a sort of neutral ground of professional enquiry, 
conneeted with the two services. We have political enquiries in the two Houses of 
Parliament, and we have departmental enquiries at the War Office and Admiralty ; 
and you all know that those enquiries and researches cannot be altogether dis- 
sociated from questions of pure politics or questions or administration. 

No one who has had an opportunity, as I have, of perusing the most valuable 
papers that have been read here, which bear directly upon questions dealt with in 
Parliament and in the departments, ‘can fail to be greatly benefited, and I believe 
what is done here influences in a ve ry remarkable degree many things which are 
done elsewhere.”’ 

c2 
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5th Mareh, 1870. 
The Right Honourable Epwarp CarpwELt, M.P., Secretary of State for War. 


“T feel extremely the importance of this Institution, and am very much 
impressed with the feeling which has been expressed in some speeches, viz. :—that 
the Government derives the greatest advantage from the labours of those gentle- 
men who contribute to the literature of this Institution. We live in a time when 
pure science, and applied science, and historical investigation, contribute probably 
more than at any former period, to the real progress of the military profession. 
Many of the most interesting subjects which afterwards occupy practical attention 
find the first germs of their existence in the lectures of tuis Institution. . . . . 
I do not know that I ought to condole with you on the prospect of being disturbed 
in your premises, because I sincerely hope that, if, in consequence of any improve- 
ments that may take place in this neighbourhood, you are disturbed, the result may 
be that I may have the pleasure of seeiffg you in a more commodious place, and one 
in which your abundant treasures may be properly exhibited.” 


4th March, 1871. 
The Right Honourable the Viscount Hatirax, G.C.B., Lord Privy Seal. 


“T have had a good deal to do during a rather active life, so that I have not had 
time to pay much attention to the concerns of this Institution. But since Captain 
Burgess was good enough to wait upon me to ask me to take the Chair on the 
present occasion, I have looked through a number of papers which he left with me, 
and I must say that reading over those papers has impressed me with the very 
highest opinion of the valuable nature of this Institution. My belief is that the 
information which is collected here, and the results of the collision of opinion which 
takes place in the discussions in this room, will be of the greatest possible utility to 
both the Naval and Military Departments of the Government. We are living ina 
period of constant and rapid transitions. Thirty-five years ago I first became con- 
nected with the Admiralty. Nothing in the world exists there now which existed 
in those days. In thirty-five years everything has changed, from the truck to the 
keel, I was going to say; and it is almost impossible for any one, two, or three men 
to keep up with the rapidity of these changes. I see, in looking over the papers 
which have been discussed, that a great number of valuable suggestions have been 
made by various members, and discussed with great ability, and the result of those 
discussions cannot but be most useful to those who have to administer the Naval 
and Military affairs of this country. The Navy is the department with which I was 
first connected, and I still continue to take a deep interest in its affairs. I am sure 
that many of the questions which are discussed now, and which must be discussed 
for many years to come in this Institution, will be treated with the greatest con- 
sideration by the Government. ‘The same remark will apply to the Army, because 
the state of transition there is in many respects quite as rapid as in the Navy. Since 
I have known the Army, it has been supplied with four or five different weapons, to 
say nothing of the field guns. Questions relating to the Army have been submitted 
to the experience of Members of this Institution, and the result of that experience 
has been brought to a focus within these walls; and I cannot but think that in that 
respect this Institution is of the greatest possible service to those who have to 
administer the military resources of the country. Well, in this state of things, 
gentlemen are likely to be called upon in one part or another of the country to take 
part in home defence; and we must come to learn from professional officers those 
duties which we cannot have the opportunity of learning at home, and which we 
may learn here with great advantage. I am glad to see that a personal friend of 
mine gave a very able lecture on the subject of ‘ Military Organisation’ a snort time 
ago. Although we cannot boast the experience of professional officers, I am glad to 
see that a country gentleman has read a paper here on a subject of great interest. 
T think those who are called upon to bear arms in defence of their country will learn 
a great deal from the lectures that are given here. I am glad to find from the 
Report, that you have an increased number of Members, increased efficiency 
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various ways, in additions made to the Library, and in other means of obtaining and 
improving information. I do trust, though there is not much chance of your being 
disturbed this year, that before long you will be put, not into a more convenient 
site—for this is a very convenient site—but at any rate into a site at least as con- 
venient, and from which you are not likely to be disturbed.” 


2nd March, 1872. 


Field-Marshal His Royal Highness the DUKE or CAMBRIDGE, K.G., &c., &e., &e., 
Commanding-in-Chief, President of the Institution :— 


“ Gentlemen,—After having had this Report read by the Secretary, I do not 
think there is much left for me to say with regard to the presert position of the 
Institution. Iam happy to congratulate you that, upon the present occasion, we 
meet under more favourable circumstances than when we last assembled in this 
theatre, viz., for the special purpose of considering what was to become of the Insti- 
tution. One point was clearly brought out as the result of that meeting; namely, 
that the value of this Institution has been fully appreciated not only by the public, 
but especially by the Government, with which we are very essentially concerned, 
inasmuch as our tenure of this building, as you have already heard, depends mainly 
upon the course Her Majesty’s Government may think it right to adopt. On that 
occasion I ventured to counsel you—and I am happy to say that that counsel was 
supported by everybody present—that we should accept the ‘notice to quit’ in any- 
thing but an unfriendly spirit ; that we should make our opinions known ; and that 
it should be made fully apparent how essential it was to the interests of the Insti- 
tution that it should be continued on its present footing. One very important point 
should not be overlooked, viz., that it is essential than an Institution of this descrip- 
tion should be situated in a locality accessible to every Member. This is a point of 
such importance, that I trust it will not be lost sight of in any arrangements which 
may hereafter be made. Meanwhile, thanks to the good feeling that has been evinced 
towards us, we have at least gained this great advantage, that instead of being called 
upon to leave on the 5th of April next, a year’s grace has been given us, and the 
notice has been extended to the 5th of April, 1873. There is no doubt that that 
arrangement gives us a great advantage. It gives us time to consider what is best to 
be done ; and it gives us the opportunity of intercommunication with the Govern- 
ment, and of seeing if our interests and their views cannot be brought in harmony. 
T do hope that, between the present date and the period proposed for our departure, 
some means will be found for letting us remain where we are, which certainly would 
be the most convenient and advantageous course for the Institution ; particularly 
considering the amount of money which has been expended in enlarging and improv- 
ing the premises ; or, if we should fail in that, I trust that we shall meet with a site 
in immediate contiguity to the place in which we are now assembled. The advan- 
tage of the meetings which take place in this Institution for the reading of papers 
and for discussions has been generally acknowledged, not merely by the official 
world, but by those who take, or ought to take, an interest in the objects of the 
Institution. We have a proof of this in the Report which has just been read. You 
heard that an addition of ninety-one Members was made last year. I look upon that 
as a most interesting fact. It shows that there is a general interest in the subjects 
that are discussed here, as being of advantage to the two Services. It shows, too, 
that the exchange of thought and opinion which the discussions produce, is of the 
greatest value. I have no doubt, if we can only retain the present site, or secure one 
equally good, that the continued opportunity for the interchange of thought which 
takes place here on neutral ground, will be so extended, that, not only the two 
Services, but the Government itself, will derive the greatest possible advantage from 
it; because it is here that subjects of great importance can be freely and fairly 
discussed ; they can be discussed on a very different basis from what they can be in 
an Office. Here everybody is allowed to express his opinions. It is very desirable 
that those opinions should be expressed with great moderation, great thought, and 
great good feeling. I am happy to say that that spirit has always pervaded our 
meetings. It does not at all follow, because twa people do not think alike that they 
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should not be good friends. It would be the greatest possible mistake were it other- 
wise, particularly in discussing any merely professional question. There must be a 
variety of opinions ; it is desirable that it should be so, and it is quite desirable that 
proper vent should be given to those differences of opinion. I used the words 
‘ proper vent,’ because there are two ways of expressing opinions. Here opportunity 
is given to express the thoughts which every man has 2 right to entertain, and, as I 
have said, the greatest good feeling and moderation prevail. But there is another 
way which is not quite so satisfactory, where thoughts are expressed sometimes even 
in an offensive manner. That course I greatly deprecate. That is not the system 
upon which our deliberations are conducted, and I trust ‘t will never be permitted 
to find a place in them. I have a conviction of the vast importance, not only to 
the two Services, but to the public generally, of this Institution. Under these 
circumstances, I trust that, between this and next year, some arrangement may 
be made to secure, on even a more #rm basis than hitherto, the Royal United 
Service Institution, which has now existed for 2 considerable time, and with great 
advantage, I think.” 


lst March, 1873. 


The Most Honourable the Marquis or Lanspownr, Under Secretary of State 
for War :— 


‘*T esteem it a very great privilege to have been allowed by the Council of this 
Institution to take the Chair to-day. It has often occurred to me that one of the 
great advantages of public life—mine has been a very brief experience of such a life, 
but still it has convinced me of it none the less—is that it affords you opportunities 
of bringing yourself into contact with numbers of men, classes of men, associations of 
men, whom you would not otherwise have the privilege of mecting and knowing; 
and I can assure the members present here to-day, that there is no association whose 
acquaintance I am more pleased to make, than that of the Royal United Service 
Institution. I say this not only as one of the general public who watch with an eye 
of approval and interest the energetic endeavours of this Institution, but I say i: also 
as having the honour of being connected with one of the Public Departments, which 
will, I hope, continue always to preserve with this Institution those amicable 
relations which I am convinced subsist betweenthem. Added to this, I think I may 
congratulate myself upon having been allowed to occupy your Presidential Chair 
upon the occasion of certainly one of the most successful meetings—I mean not so 
much in point of attendance, but successful in point of the condition of things which 
the Report discloses—that has ever been held. We have not only a very large and 
rapid increase in the number of members of the Institution,.but we have a very con- 
siderable financial increase as well; and I dwell with greater satisfaction upon this, 
because when I see the funded property of the Institution gradually increasing, it 
occurs to me that, should that unfortunate contingency which has been already 
referred to to-day ever overtake us, the Institution will find itself with funds of its 
own whereby to second the effort which I believe will be made by any Government— 
whatever party it may belong to—to secure for the Royal United Service Institution 
a firm basis for the future. A reference to pledges which have been already given 
by persons holding high official positions in the present Government, is certainly 
reassuring 01 this subject; and I am convinced that those pledges were not only 
readily given, but will be honourably redeemed when the day comes. 

“Then, Gentlemen, having had the honour of filling the Chair to-day, I feel 
tempted to say a few words to you about your Institution itself, and I must confess 
that it is with some hesitation that I address myself. to the task, because I run no 
inconsiderable risk of finding myself talking to you about a subject with regard to 
which you are very much better informed thanI am. But there are one or two 
considerations that force themselves upon my mind, and those considerations I will, 
with your permission, very briefly state. We live in an age of great scientific pro- 
gress. Inventions and discoveries succeed each other with remarkable rapidity, and 
for that reason increased scientific culture has become at once indispensable and 
more popular than it ever was before. We see that in every trade, in every pre 
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fession, in every class of society ; and [ think this Institution may not unreasonably 
congratulate itself upon having for more than forty years taken the lead in that 
movement in the direction of scientific culture, which has added so much to the 
resources and strength of our country. . . . . This Institution has facilities for 
promoting scientific culture which perhaps no other Institution in the world has, for 
this reason, that we have here a neutral territory between science on the one hand 
and professional and practical life upon the other. The merits of the one frame of 
mind dovetail with the merits of the other ; each corrects the fault of the other ; and 
I think you get a more practical use of science in an Institution like this, than 
perhaps you do under any other conceivable circumstances. 
' “J will not sit down without referring to the connection which has so long sub- 
sisted between the War Department and this Institution. Iam happy to say that 
that connection is one on which both the War Department and the United Service 
Institution may reflect with pleasure. There has never been any approach to 
dependence between the two, but there has always been the utmost goodwill. We 
feel that we gain not only by the use made by Officers connected with the War 
Department of your valuable premises and of those facilities which you offer to them, 
but we feel that we gain in that wide diffusion of cultivated spirit which no Act of 
Parliament and no regulations can produce, but which the spontaneous efforts of this 
Institution have succeeded in very firmly establishing. My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I have only to thank you for having allowed me to oecupy the Chair to-day, and to 
assure you it will be a great pleasure to me to look back upon my introduction to 
this Institution.” 

7th March, 1874. 
Admiral Sir ALEXANDER Mune, G.C.B., Lord of the Admiralty : 


“My Lords and Gentlemen, I beg to thank you for the honour you have done me 
in according me a vote of thanks. I can only say that I am exceedingly grateful to 
the Council for having done me the honour of asking me to preside on this occasion. 
[ accepted that invitation with the greatest pleasure; because, though I have not 
been participating as an active Member of this Institution, yet it is one that I have 
for years advocated as one of the most useful and practical for both Services. I have 
read with great attention, and with much interest, the valuable Journals which are 
published here. ‘They contain matters of public interest both for the Army and Navy, 
as well as for civil life, and I can certainly concur in all that has been said to-day 
about our being under a deep obligation to the authors of those Papers for the 
address which they have displayed, and for the ability with which they have written 
them. But the usefulness of this Establishment is not confined to the discussions 
which take place here. I agree in every word which the gallant General said with 
regard to free discussion. I think it is for the interest of our professions that those 
who come here should clearly and explicitly state their views in that straightforward 
manner which cannot be objectionable to any Government. Besides the privilege of 
the Lectures, Members of this Institution have access to what is perhaps the finest 
professional library in the country. It is a great credit to the Members of the 
Council, and to those who have passed yeurs in the discharge of their duties here, 
that this Establishment has been raised to the position which it now holds, that it 
has the finest library in the country, that it receives from foreign nations their 
principal works, and that both the War Office and the Admiralty are ready to come 
forward to render such assistance as they can in the way of books and charts. There 
is another way in which this Institution exercises a widespread influence. I 
believe that the Papers published here have great influence in our respective 
professions. . . . I have pleasure in mentioning that, because the Essay 
(Junior Naval Professional Association), which is now printed, does him (Lieut. 
Noel, R.N.) great credit ; and I also take the opportunity of referring to the subject 
as showing the influence that this Institution has over the professional Officers of 
the Navy, and I believe of the Army also. I have to return you thanks for the 
compliment paid to me, and to assure you that my desire and my anxiety have been 
to forward the interests of our respective professions, and also to do all I could for 
this Institution.” 
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6th March, 1875. 


The Right Hon. the Earn or PEMBROKE, Under Secretary of ate for War (in the 
absence of Mr. GarHorNE Harpy) :— 


“ Before I say anything on the subject of the motion, I wish just to state that no 
one I am sure can be more disappointed at his absence to-day than Mr. Hardy him- 
self. He was summoned away, as has been said already, at the last moment, and 
with great regret that he was not able to attend. Iam not as well acquainted with 
this Institution as I hope to be in future; but it does not require a very deep insight 
into its working, or very great experience, to see the very great advantages which it 
possesses, and the enormous capabilities it has both for acquiring and diffusing 
information. I most thoroughly concur in all that has been said about the very great 
service which it has rendered and does render, and I hope always will render, to the 
Government. In saying this I wish to eall particular attention to one point, viz., that 
of the Gold Medal. The amount of help that will be afforded to the Government 
by picking the best brains of the whole army upon such subjects as that which has 
been chosen for this year cannot, I think, be exaggerated.” 


Ath March, 1876. 
Admiral Sir ALEXANDER MILNE, G.C.B., Lord of the Admiraity :— 

“ Before the business of the meeting commences I think that I should state the 
reason why I have the honour of occupying the Chair on this occasion. It was the 
intention of the First Lord of the Admiralty to have been here this afternoon, but in 
consequence of a meeting of the Cabinet at 12 o’clock, he is unable to be present. 
The Council have been kind enough, therefore, to ask me to preside, and I shall be 
very glad if I can be of any service. . . . . Iam quite sure of this, the more 
young Officers write upon technical subjects, avoiding all questions of dise ipline, and 
not making use of confidential papers, the more it will be for the good of the Service 
itself, and ‘also of the military profession. I trust you will allow me to add a few 
words with regard to the Institution itself. I think nobody can form any other 
opinion than that it has been of the greatest professional use both to the Army and 
Navy, and that there are matters discussed and papers written in this Institution by 
members of both Services which are exceedingly advantageous, and hold forth not 
only old but new views upon all these particular questions now arising in our 
respective professions. ‘To whom are we indebted for all this? We are indebted to 
the Chairman, the Council, the Secretary, and the other professional Officers of the 
United Service Institution. These gentlemen are catering for the public good, and 
I think it is due to them that, as the Chairman of this meeting, I should express, as 
representing you, our satisfaction at the manner in which the Chairmaw and the 
Council have so kindly undertaken their duties, and have maintained and kept up 
this Institution. We have expressed, through a Resolution, a vote of thanks to those 
Members who are leaving the Council ; but I think it is due to those who still remain 
that their services should not pass unnoticed. I conclude by expressing my own 
personal feeling that whatever I can do, or the Admiraity can do, t te) support this 
Institution or increase its usefulness, we shall be very glad to do.” 
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in Iceland and Lapland. 2 vols. 
1875. The Author. 
Datron, J.C., Lt. R.H.A. Questions 
and Answers for the Use of Non- 
commissioned Officers and Gunners 
of Batteries of Horse and Field 
Artillery armed with the 9 P.R. and 
Rifled Gun of 6 ewt. Cork. TheAuthor. 
Denmark. Four Sheets Topographical 
Atlas. The Danish War Minister. 


EXAMINATIONS. Report, Final Exami- 
nation, Staff College, Dec. 1875. 
Ditto. Report on the Final Ex- 
amination to the Staff College, Dec. 
1876. With Copies of the Exami- 
nation Papers. The Director-General 
of Military Education. 
FRraAsER, T., Capt. R.E. The Defence of 
« Position Selected as a Field of 
Battle. Royal Engineer Prize Essay 
for 1875. The Writer. 
Fawcus, G. Small Pocket Field Draw- 
img Board. The Designer. 
FrANco-German War. 1st Part, 8th and 
9th Sections ; 2nd Part, 10th Section. 
The Secretary of State for War. 
GERMAN Empire. The Armed Strength 
of. Part I., Organisation and Ad- 
ministration, with Map. By Capt. 
F. C. H. Clarke, R.A. 
The Secretary of State for War. 
GOLDsMID, Sir F., Gen. Eastern 
Persia. 2 vols. 
Guy, Dr. F., R.S. The Crimean War, 
or the Turks avenged. Pamph. 
The Author. 
HAL, Sir William H., Admiral, K.C.B. 
Our Nationa! Defence. Pamph. 
The Author. 
Harcus, W. South Australia; its 
History, Resources and Productions. 
F. S. Dutton, Esq., C.M.G. 
Hoge, Jabez. Impairment or Loss of 
Vision from spinal shock or concussion. 
The Author. 
Hovsr,E.H. ‘The Japanese Expedition 
to Formosa. 1875. Capt. Alex. Man. 
inauis, Col. R. E. Notes of Lectures 
on Iron Fortification. 1875. 
The Commandant S.M.E. Chatham. 
iraty. The Armed Strength of. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lt. W. A. 
H. Hare, R.E. 
The Secretary of State for War. 
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Iraty. Der Krieg in Italien, 1859. 
Zweiter Band. Wien. 
The Austrian War Minister. 
Monteiro, J. J. Angola and the River 
Congo. 2 vols. 1875. 
The Publishers. 
Movuntep Rirxes. Report of Annual 
Meeting of 1st Hants Mounted Rifles. 
13th May, 1876. Col. Bower. 
Navy. Admiralty Regulations, 1790- 
1826 and 1844. 
Gen. Sir Ww. Codrington, G.C.B. 
Navy :— . 
Naval Instructions. 1806. on 
Extract from Marine Treatise. 1758. 
Duties of a Deputy Judge-Advocate. 
1805. 
Essay on Naval Tactics. 1790. 
Naval Force of Great Britain. 1791. 
Le petit Neptune Francais. 1793. 
Pilot Ayroura. 
Memoirs of the Royal 
Druck’s. 1806. 
Naval Courts Martial, M‘Arthur’s. 
1792. 
Ship Master’s Assistant. 
Mathematical Tables, 
1771. 
Thompson on the Scurvy. 
The Seaman’s New Vade 
1787. 
Le petit Flambeau de la Mer. 
Recueil des principaux Plans des Ports 
et Rades de la Mer Mediterranée. 
Account of the Proceedings of the 
Squadron effecting the escape of the 
Royal Family of Portugal. 
Mrs. Brownlow Knox. 
7th vol. Military 


Navy, 


1792. 


Sherwin’s. 


1790. 
Mecum. 


NETHERLANDS. 
Reports, 
The War Minister, The Netherlands. 
Ditto. The Armed Strength of. 
By Capt. F. C. H. Clarke, R.A. With 
Map. The Secretary of State for War. 
PANORAMA, Military, or Officer’s Com- 
panion. 3 vols. for 1813-14-15. 
General Sir Edward Hodge, K.C.B. 
Pricr, Capt. R.N., M.P. Navigation 
of Her Majesty’s Ships. Pamph. 
The Author. 
Raikes, G. A., Capt. Historical Records 
of the First Regiment of Militia, or 
Third West York Light Infantry. 
The Compiler. 


Recorps, The Royal North Gloucester 


Militia. Capt. Cripps. The Author. 
RoyaL EnGineERs. Professional Papers. 
Vol. 23. Col. Hutchinson, RE. 
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Russia. The New Law 

Military Service in Russia. 

The Secretary of State for War, 
St. JoHN oF JERUSALEM, the Order of. 

Report, Roll, and Brief of. 

Ditto. The History of Eagle, in 
the County of Lincoln, a Commandery 
of the Knights Hospitallers. Pamph, 

Capt. Perrott, East Kent Militia, 
Sprot, J., Col. Standing Orders of the 
91st Highlanders, with Addenda and 
detached Appendix of Forms. 
The Compiler, 
SweEDEN, Krigs-Vetenskops-Akademiens 
Handlinger och Tidscrift. 1875-76. 
The Minister of War, Sweden. 
THE British ARMY AND Miss Nigutiv- 
GALE. Paris. 1874. Dr. Shrimpton. 
Tue Cabinet Council and the impending 
War. By an Englishman. Pamph. 
Anon. 
Torxineton, H. St., R.H.A. Swim- 
ming Drill. Pamph. The Author. 
Trinity House Foe Sianats. Reports 
on a Special Gun, Gun Cotton and 

Rockets for Signal Purposes. 

Admiral Sir Richard Collinson. 
TrottTer, H., Capt. R.E. Account of 
the Survery Operations in Eastern 

Turkestan. 1873-74. Fol. The Author. 

Unirep States. Official Army Register, 
1876. The Adjutant-General. 
Report, Chief of Ordnance, 1875. 

The Chief of Ordnance. 

Medical Statistics of the Provost- 
Marshal General’s Bureau. 2 vols. 
Folio. Dr. J. H. Baxter, 

War Department, Washington. 

United States Geographical Surveys 
West of 100th Meridian. Vol. 3, 
Geology ; 5, Zoology. 

Explorations across the Great Basin 
in Utah in 1859. Folio. 

Exploring Expedition from Santa 
Fé to junction of Grand and Green 
Rivers. 1859. Folio. 

Report of the Chief of Engineers. 
3 vols. 1876. 

Report of a Reconnaissance fiom Car- 
roll, Montana Territory, ont!ie Upper 
Missouri, tothe Yellowstone National 
Park, and Return, made in the 
Summer of 1875. By Cantain Lud- 
low, Engineers. : 

The Chief of Engineers. 

Historical Sketch of the U.S. Naval 
Academy. By Professor James 
Russell Soley, A.B. 

Rules, Register, &c., for the same. 

Admiral Rodgers, U.S.N, 


regulating 











Unitep STawEs— 
Sailing Directions— 

No. 59. The Coasts of Chile, Bolivia 

and Peru. 
60. Coast and Ports of the Bay 

of Biscay. 
Commodore Wyman, U.S.N. 
VoytE, Gen. R. A. A Military Dic- 
tionary. 3rd edit. The Author. 
Watker, Beauchamp, General, C.B. 
Instructions for Regiments taking 
part in the Maneuvres of a Cavalry 
Division. The Author. 
Warp, R. A Treatise on the Relative 
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Riglits and Duties of Belligerent and 
Neutral Powers in Maritime Affairs. 
1875. 
John F. G. Ross, of Bladensburg, 
Coldstream Guards. 
Wexsster, R. G., Capt. The Amalga- 
mation of the British Army. 
The Author. 
Witt, Lt. The Artillerist’s Hand 
Datton, Lt. Book of Reference. 
The Authors. 
Yoner, W. L., Col., R.A. Chart of 
Sunrise and Sunset for every Day and 
at every Place. The Author. 





Arkin, John, M.D. Annals of the 
Reign of King George the Third, from 
its Commencement in the year 1760 
to the Death of His Majesty in the 
year 1820. 2 vols. 1825. 

ANNE, Queen, Life and Reign of. 1738. 

Anstis, John. Observations Introduc- 
tory to an Historical Essay upon the 
Knighthood of the Bath. 1725. 

BRADFIELD, Henry J. Waterloo. 1826. 

BroapHurst, Rey. Thomas. Funeral 
Orations in Praise of Military Men. 
Translated from the Greek of Thucy- 
dides, Plato, and Lysias. Bath. 1811. 

Burstrope, Sir R. Memoirs and Re- 
flections upon the Reign and Govern- 
ment of King Charles the Ist and 
King Charles the 2nd. 1721. 

Burney, W., Master of the Naval 
Academy at Gosport. The Naval 
Heroes of Great Britain. 1806. 

Butter, Major John. Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Province of Assam 
during a residence of fourteen years. 
1855. : 

CAMBUSKENNETH. Registrum Monas- 
terili 8. Marie de Cambuskenneth, 
A.D. 1147—1535. Presented to the 
Members of the Grampian Club by the 
Marquess of Bute. Kdinburgi, 1872. 

CATTERMOLE, Rey. Richard. The Great 
Civil War of the Times of Charles 1st 
and Cromwell. 4to. i866. 

CuamBeErs, Robert. History of the 
Rebellion in Scotland in 1745, 1746. 
2 vols, 1830. 

Cuartes, G. History of the Trans- 
actions in Scotland in the years 1715- 
16 and 1745-46. 2 vols. 1817. 


The following Works were presented by J. W. FLEMING, Esq., F.R.C.S., late 
Surgeon-Major 4th Dragoon Guards, since deceased. 


Cuina, Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 
torical, with some Account of Ava 
and the Burmese, Siam and Anam. 
1853. 

CLARENDON and WHITELOCK Compared. 
1727. 

CostELLo, Edward. The Adventures of 
a Soldier. 1841. 

CROMWELL, Oliver. View of the Life 
and Actions of, Military and Civil. 
1681. 

Ditto. Historyof. ByR.B. 4th 
edit. 1706. 

Ditto. The Lifeof. 4thedit. 1741. 

Ditto, Thomas. Oliver Cromwell 
and his Times. 2nd edit. 1822. 

CUNYNGHAME, Captain Arthur. An 
Aide-de-Camp’s Recollections of Ser- 
vice in China. 2 vols. 1844. 

Dawson, T., D.D. Memoirs of St. 
George, the English Patron, and of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
1714. 

De Burts, Lt. Rambles in Ceylon. 1841. 

DreMMiN, Auguste. Weapons of War, 
being a History of Arms and Armour 
from the Earliest Period to the Pre- 
sent Time. ‘Translated by C. C. 
Black, M.A. 1870. 

Dixon, Hepworth. Robert Blake, Ad- 
miral and General at Sea, based on 
Family and State Papers. 1852. 

Doueny, Michael. The History of the 
American Revolution. 

ExizaBeTH, Queen. History of the 
Life and Reign of, from her Birth to 
her Death. 1739. 

Evans, Maurice. The gis of England, 
or the Triumphs of the Late War. 
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n.d. 


GIBRALTAR, The Siege of. 
The Leipsic 


Greia, The Rev. G. R. 
Campaign. 1852. 

Gorpon, Charles Alexander, M.D., C.B. 
Remarks on Army Surgeons and their 
Works. 1870. 

Gorpon, The Rev. James. History of 
the Rebellion in Ireland in the year 
1798. Dublin, 1801. 

GrauHaM, The Rev. John. A History 
of the Siege of Londonderry and De- 
fence of Enniskillen in 1688-9. 1829. 

Grren, John, late of the 68th L. I. 
The Vicissitudes of a Soldier’s Life, 
or a series of occurrences from 1806 to 
1815, with a Concise Account of the 
War in the Peninsula. Louth, 1827. 

Hatt, J. H.W. Scenes in a Soldier’s 
Life in Scinde, Beloochistan, and 
Affghanistan, during 1839-40-41-42- 
43. 1848. 

HarvarRD, W.M. A Narrative cf the 
Establishment and Progress of the 
Mission to Ceylon and India. 1823. 

Henperson, Andrew. The History of 
the Rebellion in 1745-46. 5th edit. 
1753. 

Ditto. The Life of William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland. 1766. 

History of the Rebellion of 1745-46. 
n.d. 

Historicat Anecdotes of Heraldry and 
Chivalry. 1795. 

History of all the Real and Threatened. 
Invasions of England from the Land- 
ing of Julius Cesar to the Present 
Period, 1797. 1798. 

Hoitmes & Co. The Bengal Obituary, 
since the Formation of the European 
Settlement to the Present Time. 1848. 

Horne, John. The History of the 
Rebellion, in the year 1745. 1802. 

Hooper, Jacob. History of the Rebel- 
lion and Civil Wars in England during 
the Reign of Charles the First. 1738. 

Hvenes, Michael. A Plain Narrative 
and Authentic Journal of the late 
Rebellion, begun in 1745, Describing 
its Progress in Scotland and England 
till the Full and Glorious Defeat at 
Culloden. 2nd edit. 1747. 

Honzt, Captain G. H., 78th Highlanders. 
Outram and Havelock’s Persian Cam- 
paign. 1858. 

Inpra. Military Sketches of the Goorka 
War in the years 1814-15-16. Wood- 
bridge, 1822. 

Ditto. Recollections of the Deccan. By 
an Officer of Cavalry. Calcutta, 1838. 
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InpIA. Pictorial, Descriptive and His. 
torical, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present, 1857. 

JAMES the Second, Life of. 1702. 

KNIGHTON, William. History of Ceylon 
from the Earliest Period to the Pre. 
sent Time, 1845. 

LawkEnNce-ARCHER, J. H. The Orders 
of Chivalry. 1871. 

Lavriz, William F. B. Pegu, beinga 
Narrative of Events during the Second 
Burmese War, from August, 1852, to 
its Conclusion in June, 1853. 1854. 

Locxiner, Henry, M.A. Historical 
Gleanings of the Memorable Field of 
Naseby. 1830. 

Loyauist, The. Addressed to all Pa- 
triotic Persons, especially to the 
Soldiers, Sailors, and Loyal Volun- 
teers throughout England, Wales, 
Seotland, and Ireland. Vol. I. 1803. 

Macponatp, Roger. The British Mili- 
tary Register. 4 vols. 1806. 

MacFarrane, C. History of British 
India. 1852. 

Macki®, William, Major 88th Connaught 
Rangers. Britannia Ingrata, a Tribute 
to the Peninsular Army. 1837. 

MacNevin, T. The History of the 
Volunteers of 1782. 4th edit. 1845. 

Mann, J.H. A History of Gibraltar 
and its Sieges. 4to. 1870. 

Mastin, Rev. John, Vicar of Naseby. 
History and Antiquities of Naseby. 
Cambridge, 1792. 

Maxwetu. Victories of Wellington and 
the British Armies. New edit. 1871. 

Mites, E. An Epitome, Historical and 
Statistical, Descriptive of the Royal 
Naval Service of England. 1844. 

Nicuorsoy, G. The Cape and its 
Colonists, with Hints to Settlers. 
1848. 

PatLiseR, Mrs. Bury. Historic Devices, 
Badges, and War-Cries. 1870. 

PARLIAMENTARY Officers, Portraits of 
the, in the Great Civil War, being the 
facsimilies of a rare series published 
in 1647. Only 100 copies printed. 
1873. 

Prcx, F., M.A. Memoirs of the Life 
and Actions of Oliver Cromwell. 4to. 
1740. 

Pizzi, P., LL.D. 


Monuments. 


Marengo and its 
1856. 
Prancnk, J. R., Rouge Croix. The 


Heraldry 


Pursuivant of Arms, or 
New edit. 


Founded upon Facts. 
1859. 
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PripHaM, Charles. An Historical, Poli- 
tical,and Statistical Account of Ceylon 
and its Dependencies. 2 vols. 1849. 

Ditto. An Historical, Political, and 
Statistical Account of Mauritius and 
its Dependencies. 1849. 

Ray, James, of Whitehaven. A Com- 
plete History of the Rebellion from 
its First Rise in 1745 to its Total 
Suppression at the Glorious Battle of 
Culloden, in April, 1746. 1759. 

Recottxctions of an Eventful Life, 
chiefly passed in the Army. By a 
Soldier. 1825. 

Recorps. Narrative of the Campaigns 
of the Twenty-eighth Regiment since 
their Return from Egypt in 1802. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Cadell. 1835. 

Ditto. The North Somerset Regi- 
ment of Yeomanry Cavalry. Bath, 
1850. 

Renniz, D. F., M.D. Peking and the 
Pekingese during the first year of the 
British Embassy at Peking. 2 vols. 
1865. 

Ropertson, James A. Concise Histori- 
cal Proofs respecting the Gael of 
Alban, or Highlanders of Scotland. 
2nd edit. 1866. 

Roox, Sir George, Kt. The Life of. 

707. 

Sanperson, C. Battles of England, 
showing the Cause, Conduct, and 
Issue of every Battle from 1066 to 
to the Present Day, 1863. 

SHERER. Tales of the Wars of Our 
Times. 2 vols. 1829. 

Stregzs and Battles in the North of 
England that happened during the 
Civil War in 1642-1643 ; to which is 
added the Life of Oliver Cromwell, 
likewise an Impartial History of the 
Rebellions of 1715 and 1745. Bolton, 
1786. 

St. Joun, Horace. History of the 












British Conquests in India. 2 vols. 
1852. 

SKINNER, Thomas, M.D. The Life of 
General Monk, Dpke of Albemarle. 
2nd edit. 1724. 

Statutes of the Most Distinguished 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George. 1832. 

Stocgueter, J. H. Military Encyclo- 
pedia. 1853. 

Tapestry, Hangings of the House of 
Lords, representing the several En- 
gagements between the English and 
Spanish Fleets in the year 1588. 
Royal folio. 1739. 

Taytor, Arthur. The Glory of Re- 
gality, and Historical Treatise of the 
Anointing and Crowning of the Kings 
and Queens of England. 1820. 

Tur War, or Voices from the Ranks. 
1855. 

Tupper, Ferdinand Brock. Family Re- 
cords, containing Memoirs of Major- 
General Sir Isaac Brock, K.B., Lieu- 
tenant E. W. Tupper, R.N., and 
Colonel William de Vic Tupper. 

Vicars, John. England’s Worthies, 
under whom all the Civill and Bloudy 
Wars since 1642 to 1647 are related. 
1845. 

Warwick, Sir Philip, Kt. Memoirs of 
the Reigne of King Charles 1st, with 
a Continuation to the Happy Resto- 
ration of King Charles 2nd. 1701. 

WHITELOCKE, KR. H. Memoirs of Bul- 
strode Whitelocke, Lord Commissioner 
of the Great Seal, and Ambassador at 
the Court of Sweden at the Period oi 
the Commonwealth. 1860. 

Wittiam the Third, late King of 
England and Prince of Orange, the 
Life of. 2nd edit. 1708. 

Wrieut, G. N., Rev., and WarTxKrns, J. 

The Life and Reign of William the 

Fourth. 1837. 


BOOKS PURCHASED. 


Arustrona, Alex. Observations on 
Naval Hygiéne and Scurvy. 1858. 
Avstria. Recueil des Traités et Con- 
ventions conclus par l’Autriche avec 
les Puissances Etrangéres depuis 1763 
jusqu’d nos jours. Tome ler. Vienne. 
Baker, Sir Samuel. Ismailia. A nar- 
rative of the Expedition to Central 

Africa for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade. 2 vols. 1874. 


Baxer, V. Clouds in the East. Travels 
and Adventures on the Persc-Turko- 
man frontier. 

Bax, B. W. The Eastern Seas, being a 
Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
“Dwarf” in China, Japan, and For- 
mosa, with a description of the Coast 
ofRussian Tartary and Eastern Siberia, 
from the Corea to the Amur. With 
Map and Illustrations. 1875. 
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Brueium. Revue Belge dArt, de 
Sciences et de Technologie Milituires. 
Vols. I, II, IJI, IV. 

Bettew, H. W. Kashmir and Kash- 
ghar. A Narrative of the Journey of 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. 
1875. 

3RIALMONT, A. La Défense des Etats et 
des Camps Retranchés. Paris. 

Brouau, N. P. Modern Marine Com- 
pound Engines, forming a Supplement 
to Modern Marine Engineering. 
1874. 

Burnaby, F. A Ride to Khiva. Travéls 
und Adventures in Central Asia. ™ 
Butter, John, Major. ‘Travels and 
Adventures in the Provinces of Assam. 

1855. 

Butter, W.F., Major. The Wild North 
Land. 5th edition. 1874. 

Ditto. The Great Lone Land. 7th 
edition. 1875. 

CaMPBELL, Sir George. A Handy-book 

of the Eastern Question, being a 


recent view of Turkey. With a 
Map. 
CAMPBELL — MactacHiaN, A. Niel. 


William Augustus, Duke of Cumber- 
land, being a Sketch of his Military 
Life and Character. 


Cavatry. Regulations for the In- 
struction and Movements of 
Cavalry. 


Cory, A. Shadows of Coming Events, 
or the Eastern Menace. 

Davies, E. W.L., Rev. Algiers in 1857. 

De Lois, J. L. The Constitution of 
England ; or an account of the English 
Government, in which it is compared 
both with the Republican form of 
Government and the other Monarchies 
in Europe, 1853. 

De VaubezenN, L. Les Anglais et l’Inde. 
2vols. Paris, 1874. 

DE Worms, H., Baron. The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

DisterE, P. La Guerre D’Escadre et 
la Guerre de Cotes. (Les nouveaux 
Navires de Combat.) Paris. 

Dv Cassz, R. Etudes, la France Mari- 
time et; Coloniale (Régne de Louis 14). 
Paris. 

Durr, M. E. G. Notes of an Indian 


Journey. 

Life of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 2 
vols, 2nd edi- 
tion. 1872. 


EpwWarpes, Sir H. B. 
Meriyate, H. 
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Forsytu, W. The Slavonic Provinces 
South of the Danube; a Sketch of 
their History and present State in rela- 
tion to the Ottoman Porte, with a 
Map. 

Freeman; E. A. The History and 
Conquests of the Saracens. 3rd 
edition. 

GERMANY, Drer Devtscu.  Franzi. 
sische Krieg. 1870-71. Hefte 7, 8,9, 
20, 313 

Gorpon,.C. A. Our Trip to Burmah, 
with Notes on that Country. 

GrRanam,G.,Col., ¥.€.,C.B. Operations 
of the German Engineers and Technical 
Troops during the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71. By Capt. Goetze. 
1875. 

GrasER, B. De Veterum re Navali. 
4to. 1864. 

Green, J. R. A. “hort History of the 
English People. 

Hanover. For Sceptre and Crown. By 
Sumarrow. 2 vols. 1875. 

Hetvic,H. Exemples Tactiques. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1875. 

Horg, Thomas. Costume of the Ancients. 
1809. 

Horrsaver, E. Taktik der Feld Artil- 
lerie iinter eingehender Beriicksich- 
tigung der Erfahungen der Kriege 
von 1866 und 1870-71, wie des Ge- 
fechtes der Infanterie und Cavallerie 
fiir Officiere aller Waffen. Berlin. 

Ditto. Die Deutsche Artillerie in 
den Schlacten bei Metz. Berlin. 

Ditto. Taktik der Feld Artillerie. 
Berlin. 

Hug, David. Essays, Literary, Moral, 
and Political. n.d. 

Invasion. Report on the arrangements 
which were made far the internal 
Defence of these Kingdoms.when Spain, 
by its Armada, projected the Invasion 
and Conquest of England ; and appli- 
cation of the wise proceedings of our 
Ancestors to the present crisis of public 
safety. State Paper Office, 17th May, 
1798. 

Kaye, J. W. A History of the Sepoy 
War in India, 1857-58. Vol. III. 
LanFrey, P. Histoire de Napoléon I. 

9éme édit. 5 vols. Paris, 1875. 

Levitzky, M. Apercu sur les divers 
procédés de Fabrication des Canons 
adoptés en Russie. Paris. 

Eonaman, F. W. Pocket Dictionary of 
the German and English Language. 





















Macactay, Lord. Jays of Ancient 
Rome, with Ivy and the Armada. 
New edition. 1874. 

MarkHAM, Clements R. Narratives of 
the Mission of George Boyle to Tibet, 
and of the Journey of Thomas Man- 
ning to Lhasa. 

Martens, F. Receuil des Traités et 
Conventions conclus par la Russie avec 
les Puissances Etrangéres. Tome ITI. 
Traités avec lAutriche, 1808—1815. 
St. Pétersbourg. 

Martin, Theodore. The Life of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
Vols. I., I. 

Maspgro, G. Histoire Ancienne des 
Peuplesd’Orient. 2ndedition. Paris. 

MoresBy, J. Discoveries and Surveys 
in New Guinea and the d’Entrecasteux 
Islands. 

Munro-Butler-Johnstone. A trip up 
the Volga to the Fair of Nijni. 
Novogorod. 2nd edition. 

Mvrray,John. Handbook for Travellers 
in Russia, Poland, and Finland, in- 
cluding the Crimea, Caucasus, Siberia, 
and Central Asia. 3rd edition. Re- 
vised, with Maps and Plans. 1875. 

Parry, L. Etude d’Ensemble de la 
Guerre Franco-Allemande de 1870 
71. 

Payer, J. New Lands within the Arctic 
Circle. Narrative of the Discoveries of 
the Austrian Ship “ Tegotthoff” in 
the years 1872-74. 2 vols. 

Puittrmore, A. The Life of Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Wm. Parker, Bart., 
K.C.B., from 1781 to 1866. Vol. I. 
tussELL, W. H. The British Expe- 
dition to the Crimea. New and re- 
vised edition. 

Scnvuyter, E. Turkistan Notes of a 
journey in Russian Turkistan, Kho- 
kand, Bukhara, and Kuldja. Three 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. 

Scorr, Sir Srrparp, D., Bart. To 
Jamaica and Back. 

Scumipt, R. Les Armes 4 Feu por- 
tatives, leur origine et leur dévelop- 
pement, historique, et technique jusqu’a 
_ nos jours. Genéve. 

SEDILLOT, L. A. Histoire Général des 

Arabes, leur Empire, leur Civilisation, 

leurs Ecoles philosophiques, scienti- 

fiques et littéraires. 2-vols. Paris. 
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Leitfaden fur den 

ScHNACKENBURG Unterricht in der 

BaRTELs K.  Kriegsschu- 

len. Berlin. 

SvusannE, Gén. Histoire de |’ Infanterie 
Frangaise. 3 vols. Paris. 

Stores. Priced Vocabulary of all Stores 
used in Her Majesty’s Service, and 
provided by the Control Department, 
Clothing excepted. 1875. 

TopLEBEN, E. Défense de Sébastopol. 
Vol. 2. Appendice. 

Trencu, F. CHENeEvix, Capt. Short 
Service and Deferred Pay. 2nd edit. 
TyNDALL, J. Lessons in Electricity at 

the Royal Institution. 1875-76. 

Twiss, Sir Travers. The Black Book 
of the Admiralty. Vol. III. 1874. 

Viat, J. Historie Abrégée des Cam- 
pagnes Modernes. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 
Paris. 

Von Arnim, R. Aus dem Tagebuche 
eines’ Kompagnie-Chefs Kiln. 1874. 

Von Motrxce. Briefe iiber Zustinde 
und Begebenheiten in der Tiirkei aus 
den Jahren 1835 bis 1839. Berlin. 

Von ScHettenporr, B. Der Dienst 
Generalstabes. Erster Thiel 1875. 

Von Scnuerrr, W. Die Lehre von der 
Truppenvervendung als Vorschule fiir 
die der Truppenfiihrung. I, II Lies- 
erung. 1 Band. Berlin. 

Von THIELMANN, Baron Max. Journey 
in the Caucasus, Persia and Turkey in 
Asia. Translated by Charles Heneage. 
2 vols. 1875. 

Von WeyuHern, H. Ansichten iiber 
ausbildung einer eskadron nach den 
Anforderungen der Jetztzeit. Berlin. 

Water, H. The last Journals of 
David Livingstone in Central Africa, 
from 1865 to his death. 2 vols. 
1874. 

WATERLOO, the Battle of. By a Near 
Observer.. 4to. 1817. 

Warts, H. A Dictionary of Chemistry 
and tne Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. 2nd Supplement. 1875. 

Wetts, J. C. The Gateway to the 
Polynia. A Voyage to Spitzbergen. 

Wicxuam, E. H. The Influence of 
Fire-arms upon Tactics. Historical 
and Critical Investigations, by an 
Officer of superior Rank. Translation 
from the German. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVE 


RSARY MEETING, 


PAPERS, AND PAPERS PRESENTED 


BY COMMAND.* 


REPORTS AND PAPERS. 


Arimy— 


24. 


wa 
~ 


. Special 


Purchase Commission—Appropria- 
tion Account for 1874—5. 

Estimates for the Year 1876-77 
(with Index). 

Variation of Numbers, &c.— State- 
ment and Explanations — re- 
specting. . 


. Colonies—Statement of Amotts 


included in the Estimates for. 
Appropriation Account and State- 
ment of Surpluses and Deficits 
for 1874-5 
Manufacturing Establishments — 
Accounts for 1874-5. 


. Purchase Commission — Estimate 


for 1876-7. 

Ashantee Expedition — Vote of 

a pplementary Estimate, 
875-6. 


2. Oeaoncie, &ce.—Number of, in cer- 


tain Years. 


. Commissions—Returns relating to. 


Majors, Royal Artillery—Return 
of Applications for Arrears of 
Pay, by Majors who served in 
India. 


. Soldiers in Prisons—Return re- 


specting, 1869 to 1875. 
Fortifications (Defences Loan, 1874 

-5)—Account relative to. 
Allowances — Return of, 
for the Foot Guards, included 
under Vote 1, Sub-head FE, of 
Army Estimates. 





178. Military Savings Banks—<Account 
for 1874-5. 

190. Soldiers Pensioned in India—Num- 
ber of. 

193. Ashantee Expedition (Vote of 
Credit)— Appropriation Account 
for 1874-5 

200. Purchase Commission—Estimate of 
Vote “ On Account” for 1876-7. 

221. Miscellaneous Expenses — Return 
respecting Allowance of £11,079 
15s. given to the Guards’ Stock 
Purse. 

286. Furlough and Retiring Regulations 
—Returns of, 1796, 1868, and 
1874. 

* Th 


Arny— 
301. Soldiers appointed to Civil Offices 
Return relating to. 

329. Soldiers, &e. (Families in Receip 
of Relief)—Abstract Return re- 
lative to. 

355. Prize Money—A 
31 March, 187 e 

364. Staff Appointments—Retur  re- 
lating to. 

87. Charges defrayed by the War 
Office on Account of India— 
Estimate fc 4 S76 ie 

388. Soldiers Tried before Civil Power— 
Return of, 1870 to f. 

407. Fortifications, ke.—Account rela- 
tive to, to 3] -etheig 1876 ) 

413. Arrears of Pay—-Return— Appli- 
cations for. 

Chaplains, &.—Return of Chap- 
lains (Episcopalian Protestant) 
serving in Ireland, &e. 

420. Enlistments—Number of, in each 
Sub-district, from 1 Apvil, 1878, 
to 31 March, 1876. 

127. Militia and Militia Reserve—Re- 
turn showing the Strength of 
Particular Regi ments at certain 
periods. 

457. Reserve—Return showing Strength 
of, on 1 July, 1876, with referene 
to the Mobilization of Second and 
Fifth Army Corps. 

ai avy— 

. Merchant Shippin; r Act, 
spectors)—P: aper 
Appointment of. 

2. Merchant Shipping—Tuables show- 
ing the Progress of. 

3. Merchant Shipping -Act, 1875 (Ves- 
sels Detained)—Ret urn of. 

L., Ditto—Papers relative to-the Ope- 
ration of. ; 

5. Ships Detained as Unscaworthy 
(Merchant Shipping Amend- 
ment Act, 1871)— Further Cor- 
respondence relative to. 

25. Greenwich Hospital and 
Appropriation Account for 1874-5. 

14. Appropriation Account and State 
ment of Surpluses and Deficits 
for 1874-5 


unt of, 1809 ¢ 








; relative to tl 





Sc hool 


umbers are identical with those in the Official List of Parliamentary Paper: 

















PROC 


50. H.M.S. * Vanguard ”—Papers re- 
lative to (with a Plan). 

51. Fugitive Slaves—Return of Cases 
since 1866 of Applications from 
Naval Officers for Instructions in 
regard to. 

‘stimates for the Year 1876-77. 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1875 (Load 
Line)—Reyports relating to. 

58. Rule of the Road at Sea—Papers 
relaiive to. 

63. Fleetmen on the “ Vanguard ’— 
Return relating to. . 

77. Suez Canal Tonnage Dues—Return 
of, paid by English Ships of W 
and Transports, in 1875. 

79. Royal Naval Reserve (Scotland) — 








St. Works, 1876-77 — Memorandum 
explanatory of Vote 11 of the 
Navy Estimates (with a Plan). 

47. * Mistletoe”’ Inquiry—Baron Bram- 


71) be 


well’s Letter on the subject 





uw, 4 H Reports of tl ( 
Board of Trac — 
$9-(1). London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway (Various Powers). 
§9-(2). Queenborough Harbour. 
89-(3). South Eastern Rail 
99. Suppl mentary Estimat 

ment of Excess for 1874-5. 
98. Loss of the “ Vanguard ”—Papers 








j ing to. 






98-1. Ditto—Furthers Papers (wi 
Plan 8). ; 

104. H.M.S. “ Devastation” — Report 
of the behaviour of, on passagi 
from England to Malta 

107. Programme of Work 

yr 1876-7. 

117. Merchant Ships (Health of Crews) 

—Papers relating to recent Cases 








of Scurvy. 
118. Merchant Shipping Act 1873 
( Compensation ) — Return of 


Claims for. 
32. Religious Denominations—Return 


respecting, 





- casing — Reports showing 
results of Trials of (with Plans). 

151. Lighthouses, &c. (Local Inspections) 
—Reports relative to. 

157. Victualling Savings — Return re- 

specting. 





176. 
LSO. 


181. 





316. 


Vavy~- 
159. 
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Retirement of Officers—Return of, 
since the Order of February, 
1870. 

Suez Canal (Surtax and Tonnage) 

—Return relative to. 

Victualling Accounts, 1874-5—Re- 
turn of. 

Accounts (Shipbuilding and Dock- 
yard Transactions, 1874-5) — 
Balance Sheet and Accounts. 

Ditto (Manufactures and Repairs 
in Dockyards, 1874-5)—Balance 
Sheet. 

Surpluses and Deficits, 1874-5 
Retabulation of the Statement of. 

Merchant Shipping Legislation 
(Canada)—Papers relating to. 

‘Britannia’ Cadets—Reports r 
tive to. 

Crime and Punishment—Returns 


al 
tic 





s—Revised Instruc- 

for the Entry ol Boy 3. 

[ronclads—Return relative to. 

Distribution of Forces — Return 
showing, on 1 April and 1 Octo 
ber, 1874 and 1875. 


of Lord Hi 












the Office, from 1660. 


Unseaworthy Ships (Transfers)— 
Papers relating to. 
Ships Built — Return respecting 


1864-5 to 1875-6. 
Officers holding Civil Appoint- 
ments—Return relative to. 


Admiralty Trial of Coal—Return 





of, recently made. 
Dock 


ment)—Circular Letter 






rease of 








Froceedings 
Queen v. ¢ 





Vessels completed since 1855 — 


teturn of. 


1. Ditto—Index to Return. 





of. 





nt—Return 





Royal Naval Reserve—Returns re- 
lating to. 
Ship Surgeons — Return respect- 


r 


in 




















































Navy-- 

318. Sea Fisheries Act (1868)— Orders 
for Fishery Grants, 1876—Report 
by the Board of Trade. 

321. Admiralty Courts (Cork and Belfast) 
—Paper relating to. 

340. Ship ‘‘ Mary ” — Correspondence 
relating to. 

344. Captain Sulivan — Correspondence 
relative to the Removal of. 

345. Oyster Fisheries—Report from the 
Select Committee (with Plans). . 

347. Tonnage at Ports in Ireland—Qe- 
turn of, 1852 to 1865, and 1872 
to 1875. 

350. Captain Sulivan—Return, in con- 
tinuation of No. 344. 

374. Merchant Ships detained for Un- 
seaworthiness — Return respect- 
ing. 

375. Training Ships—Return relative to. 

376. Health — Statistical Report for 
1875. 

378. Mercantile Marine (Steam Ships) — 
Report. on the Bursting, by Hy- 
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Navy-- 
draulic Pressure, of a Boiler and 
Superheater taken out of the 
“ Ban Righ” (with a Plan). 

381. Naval Prize Money, &c.—Accounts 
for, 1875-6. 

382. Seamen’s Savings Banks and Money 
Orders—Accounts relative to. 

395. Greenwich Hospital—Accounts for 
1875-6. : 

445. Sale of Stores—Return respecting, 
for 1874 and 1875. 

147. Naval Savings Banks~-Account for 
1874-5. 

153. Water-tight Compartments—- Cor- 
respondence relative to. 


Presented by— 

The Secretaries of State for War 
and for India. 

The Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 

The Director-General of Ordnaice. 

W. F. Higgins, Esq. 

W. Stirling Lavon, Esq. 





JOURNALS AND TRANS 


ACTIONS EXCHANGED). 


INSTITUTIONS, SocreTIEs, CCA. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL. 

ANTIQUABIES. 

ART UNION. 

ARTS. 

ASSOCIATION, BriTIsu. 

Association, East Inpia. 

AssocraATIon, NATIONAL ARTILLERY. 

Association, NATIONAL RIFLE. 

EK CIvIL. 

ENGINEERS, CIVIL, Society of American. 

ENGINEERING, INDIAN. 

ENGINEERS, MECHANICAL, Birmingham. 

GREAT SEAL Patent OfFIce. 

METEOROLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 

NATIONAL Socrety for Aid to Sick and 
Wounded in War. 

Nava ARCHITECTS. 

ORDNANCE. Department of the Director- 
General of. 

QveEBEC, Literary and Historical. 





Royat. 

Roya AGRICULTURAL, of England 

RoyaL ARCHEOLOGICAL. 

Roya ARTILLERY. 

Roya ASIATIC. 

Royat ASTRONOMICAL. 

Roya CoLontatL. 

Roya GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Roya Narionan Lire Boar. 

Roya, of Edinburgh. 

RoyvAL, of Great Britain. 

ScHoon oF Minirary ENGLNEERING- 

SHIPWRECKED FisHERMEN AND MA- 
RINERS. 

STATISTICAL. 

UNITED SERVICE, India. 

VICTORIA. 

W ASHINGTON-SMITHSONIAN. 

ZooLoeicaL, of London. 




















nd 


I'- 











ABC Raitway GuIDE. 
ALLEN’s INDIAN Matt. 
ALMANACS—BRITISH AND COMPANION. 
De GorTHa. 
O’Byrne’s MILITARY. 
OLIVER AND Boyp’s New 
EDINBURGH. 
THom’s Irish AND OF- 
FICIAL DIRECTORY. 
WHITTAKER’S. 
ANNALES DU CONSERVATOIRE. 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
ARCHIV FUR SEEWESEN. 
ARMY AND Navy JouRNAL, New York. 
ARMY Lists—Hakrt’s. 
INDIAN. 
Monruiy. 
WHITE’s. 


Paris. 


ATHEN £UM. 
BOOKSELLER. 
BRADSHAW— MONTHLY 
GUIDE. 
Rovte to InprA, Cutva 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 
ConTINENTAL RAILWway 
GUIDE. 
British Postrat GUIDE. 
Broap Arkow. 
BULLETIN OFFICIEL DE LA MARINE, 
Paris. 
»  DELA REUNION DES OFFICIERS, 
Paris. 
CotonraL Orrice List. 
ENGINEER. 
ENGINEERING. 
FoxticN Orrice List. 
GAZETTES—ARMY AND NAVY. 
PaLtL MALL. 
Unitep SErvICceE. 
VOLUNTEER SERVICE. 
WELLINGTON. 
JACKSON'S WooLtwICcH JOURNAL. 
KELLY’s Post OrFice Directory. 
LE SPECTATECR MILITAIRE. PARIS. 


RAILWAY 
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PERIODICALS PURCHASED. 


MaGAziInes—Lonvon, EpvinperGu, AND 
DvuBuin PuitosopHic at. 
Conpurn’s UNitep SrEr- + 
VICE. j 
NAUTICAL, AND NAVAL 
CHRONICLE. 
MARINE VERORDNUNGSBLATT. BERLIN 
Minirark WocuENBLATT. BERLIN. 


Navy Tust—Qvanrterny Avp Monruny. 
Neve Minirir Zeirexe. Wey. 
NEWSPAPER PREssS D:REC TORY. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 
YSTERREICHISCHE 
SCHRIFT FUR MILIT{RWISSENSCH AI. 
WIEN. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 

REVIEWS—EDINBURGH. 

QUARTERLY. 
WESTMINSTER. 

REVUE D’ARTILLERTE. Panis. 

5» DES DEUX MonpEs. Lai 
»»  MILITATRE SvIsse. 

Royat Buve Book snp KALeEs! 

Tue STaTEsMAN’s Yrear-Boox. 
» Crerey List. 

» COLONIES AND INDIA. 
., Datty News. 
DaILy TELEGRAPH. 
.. GLOBE. 
» LANCET. 
Mornine Post. 
» NAVAL CHRONICLE. 
SATURDAY Review. 
» STANDARD. 
» LIMEs. 
» Times INDEX. 

Timps’ YEAR-Book or Facts. 

VACHER’S PARLIAMENTARY Compan! 

WaALrForp’s County Fawinirs. 

po Hovss or Covusos 
War Orrice List. 


VIERTELIANKES- 


MAPS, PLANS, CHARTS, SKETCHES, Cc. 
Presented. 


Cuarts, &c., published by the Hydro- 
graphic Office, Admiralty, from — 
January 1876 to January 1877. 
Section 1. 
111. England, east coast: Farn Island 
to Berw | ] 


Island Harbour, 








2507. Scotland, west coust {rida 
murchan Point to Loch Bhreatal, 
S| including 1 tall isiea 
nd Sleat Sound. 
SECTION 3. 










































| 





viii 





SECTION 5. 
170. Siciiv, north coast, sheet I. :— 
Cefalit to Ma 
SEecTION 7. 
290. Newfoundland :—Placentia to Bu- 
rin Harbour. 
75. Labrador: — Sandwich Bay to 


Nain. 
SECTION 8. 





° Barbadoes, with views. 
Jamaica, south coast :—Port Royal 
and Kingston Harbours, with 
= 


views. 


25. Florida Reefs :—Boca Grande cay 
to Tortugas cays, with plan of 
Tortugas Harbour. 

761. West India Islands and Carib- 


sheet I.:— Florida 
thama Islands and the 
y Antilles. 
, with view. 
it, with view. 
l and Carib- 
:—from Lesser 







; 
‘ily = 
sand Coasts of Venezuela 


nd New G 


ranada, and Gulf of 
» 


Paria to Gulf of Darien. 





SECTION 9. 


] 











1290. ith America, east coast :— 
vo Gulf, with Plans of Port 
idrin and Cracker Bay. 
SECTION 10. 
ay Ld. Sout! America, west coast :— 
Molyneux Sound, Concepcion 
‘hannel, 
2324. Cape San Lucas to San Diego 
, including the Gulf of Cali- 
ens 





ticedo Islands, 


SECTION 11. 
€38. Africa, west coast :-—Congo River 
and adjacent Creeks. 








662. Ditto, east coast :—Kiiwa Point 
to Zanzibar Channel. 
£15. Indian Ocean :— Rodriguez Island 
and plans of Mathurin Bay and 
Port South-east, with views. 
164. Red Sea:—Mussawwa’ Channel, 
Africa 
G58. Afri east coast :—Rias Pekawi 
to Cape Delgado. 
PURC 
Dr. Smith’s Atlas of Ancient Geo- 


1874. 


graphy. 
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MEETING, 


Srction 12. 
Bay of Bengal, east coast, sheet 


[V.:—White Point to Mergui. 






2404. Si yore Main Strait. 

819. Ceylon :—Approaches to Point de 
Galle tarbour, including the 
Gindurah and Bellows Rocks. 

SEcTIon 13. 
051. dapan.—Kii Channel to Owasi 


Bay, with plans of Kada, Taize 

Ura, and adjacent Bays, south 

coast of Nipon. 

China, north-east coast :—Kyau- 

chau Bay to Miau-tau Strait, 

Shantung Promontory. 

. Japan: — Nipon, Kiusiu, 
Sikok, and part of the Korea. 


1255. 


2347 and 

SECTION 14. 
. Western Australia : — Rottnest 
[sland to Warnbro Sound, show- 
ing approaches to Gage Road, Ke. 
Australia, south coast 
Strait, western approach to, with 
views. 


1058 


: — Bass 


1063. 


SEecTion 15. 
Pacific Ocean :—Admiralty and 
Vermit Islands, with view; and 
Challenger Cove, Humboldt Bay, 
New Guinea. 


1386. Easter Island, or Rapa Nw, and 
plans of Cook Bay ; and Sala 5 
Gomez, with views. 

786. Pacific Ocean, eastern part:— 


Cape Horn to Cape Corrientes. 
1757. Fiji Islands :—Nukalau Island to 
Namuka Island, including Lau- 
thala Suava and Namuka Bays. 
SECTION 16. 
China Sea Directory, Vol. I 
plement. 
West India Pilot, Vol. I1., 3rd edit 
West Coast of England, 2n¢ edit. 
North Sea Pilot, Part I., “nd edit. 
Australia Directory , Vol. I., 7th ed. 
Tide Tables, 1877. 
Lights Lists, 1877. 
40 Hydrographic 
167 Notices to Mariners. 


a; 
+» DU 


p- 


Votices. 


ommissioners of the 


din rralty. 


The Lords ¢ 
4 
J 


HASED. 
Maps to illustrate Current Events. 
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MUSEUM, 


MILITARY. 


Presented. 


sreech-Loading Rifle and Bayonet, also 
2 Revolver, with Cartridge and Car- 
tridge Cases, Percussion Caps, together 
with Brass Plates for stamping Caps 
and Cartridges. 
The Minister of War, 
The Hague. 


[wo Arrows from Muneepore. 
Col, Martin Dillon, Cw. Cum. 


three Spears (Limburg), one Sundang, 


and 2 Golok or ¢ hopping 

Knife, from Laroot, Perak. 

Capl tii Npe edy 

Resident at 

Two War Clubs, used by the Accoway 

Indians, and one used by the Cara- 
bisce Tribe. . 





Li.-Colonel R. W. Linlach, 


Georgetown BMilitia. 

Campbell’s Range - Finder for Sea 
Jatterics. 

Major J. R. Campbell, 





Hants Artillery Mnlitia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Presented. 


Pink Button, with Jade Stone and 
Feathers of the Chinese Mandarin, 
shot in the North Takoo Fori in the 
Campaign of 1860, by Major Prynne, 
R.M. 

Mrs. Prynne. 

The Colours of the 66th Regiment, pre- 
sented at Winchester sixty years ago ; 
the late General Nicolls commanded 
he Regiment. 





Miss Louisa Nicolls. 

Silver’s Patent Anti-Recoil Heel-Plate 
nd Ebonite Hand-Guard. 

Lt.-Col. H. A. Silver. 





Russian Order-Book of the Regiment o 
Vladimir. 
Caplain C. Vesey, RN 
Oniform of an Officer of the Benga! 
Irregular Cavalry who was kill 
during the Mutiny. 
Mrs. Guis 
An Officer’s Field Companion, Design 
and Presented by Lieut. F, B. Brac 
shaw, 13th Light Infantry. 
A Sergeant’s Breastplate of the Roya 
East Middlesex Militia in 1803. 
Mr. G. J. S. Camd 


NAVAL.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Section Model of Gyifliths’s Tunnel 
Screw Ship. 

R. Griffiths, Esq., CE. 

Model of Martin’s Self-Canting Anchor, 
Two Links showing the old form of 
weld, and Martin’s Patent Zig-Zag 
welds for Chain Cables. 

S. Marlin, Esq. 

Model of a Catameran, from the Island 
of Formosa. 

H. O. Brown, E es Commissioner 
of the In:perial Custems, Port 
Takow, on the Island of 
formosa. 

A Tablet marked Observatory, 1824- 
25, and a Cylinder marked His Brit- 
ic Majesty’s Ships Hecla and Fury, 

Port’ Bowen, June, 1825, containing 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Papers left by Captain Kennedy, R.N., 
Commanding H.M. Ship Prince Albert 
in 1851, at Port Be Prince 
Regent’s Inlet. 


These were brought home hy Cap- 


tain Suter of the Tay Whale | ng 
Company’s Ship Intrepid. 
Lords Coimmissionei if the 


Adiniralty. 

A Piece of 19-inch Hemp Cabl 
The Admiralty 
Two Log-Books of H.M.S. A stance, 
Arctic Expedition, 1854; a Memo. 
from Sir Edward Belcher to Sir John 
Frankland, 23rd June, 1853. Printed 

on Silk and Despatched by Balloon. 

Vir. Brians 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 


ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 


CORRECTED TO THE 


15TH MARCH, 1877. 





Should there be any error or omission in this List, it is particularly 


requested that notice thereof may be sent to the Secretary. 





WHITEHALL YARD, LONDON. 
MARCH, 1877. 


= ATS _ LSS See ae = i aE =~ 3 
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ABBO’ 
Engs 
Abbott, 
Abbott, 
Abingen 
Acland, 
*Aclanc 
Ist D 
*Adair, 
Mil. ( 
Adair, A 
*Adams 
Rest. 
Adams, 
Adderle 
Addingt 
Addingt 
*Addiso 
*Addiso 
Adye, S 
R.A. 
Aikman. 
Middl 
Ailsa, M 
Ainslie, ( 
Ainslie, | 
Airey, L 
Aitchiso 
Aitken, 
Akers, C 
Albemar 
Aldwort! 
Aldwort! 
Alexand 
Fus. ( 
Alexand 
Gds. ( 
Alexand 
*Alexanc 
Alexand« 
Alexande 
Alexande 
Drs. (1 
Alington 
Allardice 
Allan, C. 
Allen, Fy 
Allen, Ge 
Allen, Re 
Allinson, 
*Allison, 
Alston Ji 
Ames-Ly 





LIST OF ANNUAL 


SUBSCRIBERS. 





* Denotes Correspondi 


ng Member of Council. 





ABBOTT, SirF.,CB. Maj.-Gen.(ret.) Beng. 


Engs. (1/.) 
Abbott, James, CB. Lt.-Gen. R.A. (17.) 


Abbott,S.A. Maj.-Gen. late Bom. Army (1/.) | Anderson, B. T. G. 


| 


Abinger, Lorp W. F. Col. 8.F. Gds. 
Acland, C.T. Dyke Capt. 1st Dev. Yeo. (11.) 
*Acland, Sir T. Dyke, Bart., MP. Lt.-Col. 
Ist Dey. Rifle V. (1/.) 
*Adair, Alex. W. Lt.-Col. 2nd Somerset 
Mil. (1/.) 
Adair, A. S. 
*Adams, Cadwallader, CB. 
Regt. (1/.) 
Adams, E. Major-Gen. (11.) 
Adderley, Mylles B. B. Capt. (ret.) R.H.Gds. 
Addington,Hon.C.J. —_ Col.100thRegt. (1/.) 
Addington, Hon. Leon. A. Maj. (ret.) R.A. 
*Addison,Charles Capt.2nd Mid. Mil. (1/.) 
*Addison, T., CB. Maj-Gen. (11.) 
Adye, Sir John M., KCB. Maj.-Gen. 
R.A, (1/.) 
Aikman, F. R., @.€. 
Middlesex Mil. (17.) 
Ailsa, Marquis of Capt. late Cold.Gds.(17.) 
Ainslie,C.P. Lt.-Gen.Col. 1st R. Drs. (10.) 
Ainslie, H. F. Col. (ret.) 83rd Regt. (12. 1s.) 
Airey, Lord, CB. Gen. Col. 7th R. Fus. (1/.) 
Aitchison, W. Col. late 8. F. Gds. 
Aitken, W. D. Maj.-Gen. R.A. (17.) 
Akers, C. 8. Col. R.E. (11.) 
Albemarle, G. T., Eart of Gen. 
Aldworth, R. W. Col.(ret.) 7th R. Fus.(17.) 
Aldworth, Robt. Major N. Cork Rifles (1/.) 
Alexander, Hon. Chas. Lt. Rl. Tyrone 
Fus. (1.) 
Alexander, Claud, MP. 
Gds. (17.) 
Alexander,G.G.,CB. Maj.-Gen.R.M. (11.) 
"Alexander, H. McClintock Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Alexander, Sir Jas., KCB. Gen. R.A. 
Alexander, Sir J.E., CB. Maj.-Gen. (11.) 
Alexander, Hon. W. P. Lieut. 2nd R.N.B. 
Drs. (1/.) 
Alington, Arthur H. Comr. R.N. (1/.) 
Allardice, G. J. C. Lieut. late 50th Regt. (17.) 
Allan, C. Lewin. Capt. 60th R. Rifles 


Capt. Edmon. R. Rifles, (17.) 
Col. late 10th 


Lt.-Col. Royal East 


Lieut.-Col. Gren. 


| Amiel, F. J.T. Capt. late 9th Mon. R. Vols. 
} 1l. 


Anderson, A. J. Capt. R. A. (1/.) 
Capt. Scottish Bor- 
derers Mil. (17.) 
Anderson, David 
| Anderson, Geo. 
Hospitals (1/.) 
Anderson, W. L. late Admiralty (17.) 
Anderton, W. J. Maj. Lanc. Hus. late 17th 
Lancers (1/.) 
Andrewes, Wm. Geo. 
Andrews. J. W. Lieut. 11th Regt. (1/.) 
Ansell, A. F. Maj.-Gen. (17.) 
Anson-Cartwright Reg.Capt. 48th Regt. (1/.) 
Anstey, T. Henry. Capt. R.E. (17.) 
Anstruther, A. W. Lieut. R.A. (11.) 
Anstruther, Philip, CB. Maj.-Gen. late 
Madras Art. (1/.) 
Anstruther, Sir Robt. Bart. 
Gren. Gds., MP. (1/.) 
Antrobus, Edmund Capt. Gr. Guards. 
Arbuthnot, Geo. Lt. 2nd R.N.B. Drs. (11.) 
Arbuthnott, H. T. Col. R.A. (11.) 
| Arbuthnott, Hon. Hugh late Lt. 81st Regt. 
| az) 
| Archdall, Mervyn Edw. 
Drs., MP 
Archer, Lawrence J. H. 
W. I. Regt. 
Archer, R. H. 
Archer, W. H. 
Ardagh, J. C. 


Major-Gen. (17.) 
Dep.-Insp. Gen. of 


Col. R.A. (17.) 


Lt.-Col. (ret.) 





Capt. late 6th 
Capt. (h.p.) 4th 


Lieut. R.N. (11.) 
Major late 16th Lancers. 
Capt. R. E. (11.) 
Arkwright, A: P. Capt. R.N. MP. (17.) 
Arkwright. F. W. Lt. Coldm. Gds. (1/.) 
Arkwright, Ferd. W. Capt. late 4th Drag. 
Gds. (1/.) 
*Armistead, Rev. C. J., MA. 
R.N. (17.) 
Armitage, John Scott 
Cheshire Mil. (17.) 
Armstrong, C. A. Capt. (ret.) 10th Regt. (12.) 
Armstrong, J. W., CB. Maj.-Gen. (1/.) 
Armstrong, Sir W. Geo.,CB. late Engineer 
War Depart. for Rifled Ordnance (17.) 
Armstrong, W.A. Col. 22nd Regt. (17.) 
Arthur, Thos. Lt.-Col. late 8rd Dr. Gds, 


Chap. (ret.) 
Capt. late 2nd R. 











Allen, Frederic Major Beng. S. Corps (1/.) 
Allen, George W. Lieut. R.N. (11.) 
Allen, Ralph FE. Capt. 15th Regt. (1/.) 
Allinson, A.C. Capt. 1st W. I. Regt. (1/.) 
*Allison, Jas. J. Lt.-Col. N. Durham Mil. (12.) 
Alston James H. ‘Lt. late 80th Regt. (1/.) 
Ames-Lyde, L.N. F. Capt. late Gren. Gds. | 


Arthur, W. Stevens Capt. R.N. (12.) 
Arthur, Wm. Capt. R.N. (11.) 
Ashburner, F. J. Capt. 2nd Drag. Gds. (11.) 
*Ashley, The Right Hon. Lorp Lt. Com. 
R. N. A. Vols. late R.N. (17.) 
Askwith, W. Harrison Major-Gen. R.A. 
A 2 





a 
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Astley, Sir J: Dugdale, Bart. Lt.-Col. late 
8. F. Gds. 
Atcherley, W. A. Capt. late 8th King’s (11.) 
Atchison, T. Lt.-Col. R. Lane. Mil. Art. 
late R.A. (11.) 
Atkinson, John Capt. late Gr. Gds. (10.) 
Atkinson, R. Col. late Gr. Gds. 
Atkinson, R. H. Lieut. 14th Regt. (11.) 
Auchinleck, Wm. L. Capt. 53rd Regt. (17) 
Aufrere, Geo. Capt. late 20th L. Drs. (1U.) 
Austin, G. L. Capt. late Rifle Brigade (11.) 
*Aylmer, J. E.F. Capt. (ret.) 54th Regt. 
Aylmer, H. L. Lieut. 16th Lancers (1/.) 
Aynsley, C. M., CB. Capt. R.N. (17.) 
Aytoun, Andrew Lt.-Col. (h.p.) R.A. (1/.) 
Aytoun, Jas. Maj. (ret.) 7th Huss, (1/.) 


BABINGTON, C. W. 
Cav. (1/.) 
Babington, J.M. Lieut. 16th Lancers (1/.) 
Back, Sir George, DCL. FRS. Adm. (11.) 
Bacon, C. B. G. M.-Gen. Ben. Army (1/.) 
Bacon, H. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Bagnall T.C. Lieut. 2nd Stafford Mil. (1/.) 
Bagot, Joceline F. Lieut. Gr. Gds. (17.) 
Baigrie, R., CB. Col. Bom. S. C. (1/.) 
Bailey, Henry Lt.-Col. G. T. R. Brig. (1/.) 
Bailey, J. F. Lieut. 13th L. I. (11.) 
Bailey, T. J. Lieut. 3rd Sikh Inf. (17.) 
Bailey, Vincent Capt. Herts Mil. (12.) 
Baillie, Duncan J. Col. late R. H. Gds, (17.) 
Baillie, F. H. Capt. late 60th Rifles (1/.) 
*Baillie, J. Maj.-Gen. (11.) 
Baillie, Wm. H. Capt. late 8th King’s (1/.) 
Bain, D. S. E., MD. D.I. Gen. of Hosp. (1/.) 
Bainbrigge, Arthur Lt.-Col. 13th Regt. (1/.) 
Baker, Francis B. Surg. Gr. Gds. 
Baker, F. M. Lieut. 73rd Regt. (1/.) 
*Baker,Jas. Lt.-Col.lateCamb. Univ. V.(1/.) 
*Baker, T. D., CB. Lt.-Col 18th R. Irish (17.) 
Baker, T. R. Major late 7th Fusiliers (1/.) 
Baker, Sir W. E., KCB. Lt.-Gen. R.E. (1/.) 
Baker, W. T. Major 12th Regt. (1/.) 
*Bale, John E. Capt. 1st W. I. Regt. (17.) 
Baldwin, F. C. Capt. 88th Regt. (1/.) 
Balfour, Geo. M. Capt. R.N. (17.) 
Balfour, H. L. Lieut.-Col. R.A. (17.) 
Balfour, T. G., MD. Surg.-Gen. 
Ballantyne J. G. Capt. 11th Regt. (1/.) 
Ball, Edward A. Lieut. 6th Regt. 
Baliard, John Arch., CB. M.-Gen.R.E. (1/.) 
Ballin, Geo. Capt. (ret.) H. A.C. (17.) 
*Bancroft, W. C. Col. 16th Regt. (11.) 
Banes, Geo. Edw. Maj. 3rd Essex Art. V. (1/.) 
Banfield, R. J. F. Lieut. 69th Reg. (17.) 
Banks, Chas. late Asst. Sec. R. Hosp. 
Kilmainham (11.) 
Barxworth, Thos. 
Surrey Mil. (1/.) 
Baring, Chas. Col. (h.p.) Coldm. Gds. (17.) 
Baring, E., CSI. Major R.A. (1l.) 
Baring, Francis Lt.-Col. (ret.) 8. F. Gds. 
*Barker, G. D. Lt.-Col. 64th Regt. (1/.) 
Barker, John Capt. West Essex Mil. (1/.) 
Barlow, A.T. Pratt Capt. R. Berks Mil. (11.) 
Barlow, F.W. Capt. late 20th Regt. (1/.) 
Barlow, Henry W. Capt. late R. E. 


Capt. 9th Ben. 


Lieut. late 2nd Roy. 


Barlow, W. R. Major R. A. (11) 
Barnard, JohnH.,CMG.Capt.101stRegt. (1!) 
Barnard, L. H. J. Lieut. late 68th Regt. (1/,) 
Barnard, W.A.M. Col. (ret.) 96th Regt, 
Barnett, Henry Lt.-Col. Oxford Yeo. (1/) 
Barnett, H.D.H. Lieut. 8. F. Gds. (11) 
et J.H.M. Capt. 16th Madras NJ, 
*Barrett, Saml. Capt. late 14th Huss. (1/) 
Barringer, T.S., MD. Surg. H.A.(, 
Barron, Fenwick Boyce Lt.-Col. (ret.) 314 
Dr. Gds. (12.) 
Barrow, Cuarles T., Lieut. 26th Reg. (11) 
Barrow, E. G. Lieut. 89th Regt. (1!) 
Barrow, John, FRS. Capt. 36th Londo 
R. Vols. (17.) 
*Barrow, Knapp Capt. late 57th Regt. (11) 
Barrow, P. H.S. Capt. 19th Hussars (1!) 
Barstow, T. A.A. Lieut.72nd Highlrs. (1/) 
Bartholomew, Robt. Lieut. Wigton Mil.(11) 
Barton, Hugh M. Lieut.late17th Lancers(1i) 
Major R.E. (11) 
Major 52nd It. I. 
late War Office 


Barton, Robt. 
Barwell, W. B. B. 
Bassano, Philip H. 
Basevi, C. E. Major R.A. (11) 
Bastard, Baldwin J.P. Lt.late 9th Regt.(1I) 
*Bateman, Richard S. Capt. R.N. (11) 
Bates, Henry, CB. Lt.-Gen. (11) 
Bateson, Rich. H. Col. 1st Life Gds. 
Bathurst, F. T. A. H. Lieut.-Col.(ret.) 
Gren. Gds. (17.) 
Bathurst, Henry 
Batten, John M. 
*Battersby, J. P. 
Battine, W. A. 
Warwickshire Yeo. 
Battye, A. 


Lt.-Col. late S. F. Gds. 
Capt. 8th Regt. (1/) 
Col. (1!) 

Capt. 10th Huss. Adj. 


Baynes, Geo. E. 

Baynes, R. 8. 

Baynes, W. W. 
Fleets (10.) 


Lieut.-Col, (ll. 
D. I.-G. of Hosp. and 


Beames, P. T. Capt. (ret.) 11th Regt. (II) 
Beamish, H. H. Capt. R.N. (1!) 
Beasley, J. N., Major 87th Regt. (Il) 
Beauclerk, Ferdinand Lieut. R.E. (1!) 
Beckwith, H. J. Capt. late 58rd Regt. (1/) 
Beddy, Edwin — Capt. Bengal S. Corps (1!) 
Bedford, F. G. D. Capt. R.N. (I!) 
Bedford, G. A. Rear-Adm. (Il) 
Belfield, Edward Col. RE 


*Bell, Henry J. 
Bell, T. Lynden 
Bell, W. M. 

Bennett, Adrian 
Bentinck, A. Cavendish 
Bentinck, Sir H. J. W., KCB. 

28th Regt. (1/.) 
Bentinck, H. C. A. F. W. A. Lt.-Col. Ould 


Lt.-Col. 6th Regt. 
Major late 3rd Hus. (Il. 1s) 
Maj. 7th R. Fus. (ii) 
Major-Gen. (1!) 
Gen, Ci 





la P. Comr. R.N. (1!) 








Gds. (il.) 
Benyon, W.H. Lieut. (ret.) 23rd 1.0. 
Fus. (1/.) 


Beresford, Rt. Hon. Lorp Charles W. Di 





Beresfc 
Beresfi 
Beresfc 
Beresfc 
12th 
Berkel 
Berkel 
Berkel 
Bernar 
Berridg 
Mil. 
Berried 
Vols. 
Berry, | 
Bertie, 
(1/.) 
Bertran 
*Berth« 
(1l.) 
Best, Ti 
Bethell, 
Bethun 
Bevan, 
Beville, 
Bevingt 
Bevingt 
R. V. 
Bidder, 
Staff ( 
Biddlec 
R.N. 
Biddulp 
Inf. 
Biddulp 
Biddulp 
Lieut. 
Biddulp 
*Bigge, ' 
Bigge, W 
Mil. ( 
Biggs, J: 
Billingto 
Binghan 
Bingham 
*Birch, \ 
Bircham 
Bird, Ed 
Bird, J. 
Bird, S. | 
Birkbeck 


| Birley, R 
' Bishop, } 
| Black, W 


Blackett, 
Blackett, 
Blackett, 


© Blackett, 
= Blackett, 
Blackett, 


Blake, A. 


5 Blake, G. 
; Blakeney 
> Bland, Ja 


Blane,Gil 
Blane, Si 

Rifle B 
Blantyre, 
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© Blackett, E. W. 
+ Blackett, H. W. R. Capt. 19th Huss. (1/.) | 
; Blackett, R.S. late Cornet 6th Dr. Gds. (12.) | 
| 
| 





Beresford, D. W. Pack-, Capt. late R.A. (1/.) 
Beresford, E. M. Lt.-Col. 8. F. Gds. (10.) 
Beresford, G@.dela P. Lt.-Col. Mad.8.C. (1/.) 
Beresford, Rt. Hon. William Major late 


12th Lancers (1/.) 
Berkeley, G. 8. Capt. R.E. (11.) 
Berkeley, Geo.,CMG. Govr. Antigua (1/.) 
Berkeley, Robt. Major 29th Regt. (1/.) 
Bernard, T. S. W. Lieut. 44th Regt. (1/.) 
Berridge, Thos. Probyn _ Lt.-Col. St. Kitts 
Mil. (1/.) 
Berriedale, LORD 
Vols. (1/.) 
Berry, Geo. F. 
Bertie, Hon. G. A. Vere 
(1/.) 
Bertram, C. P. Lt.-Col. (ret.) 41st Regt ( 17.) 
*Berthon, Alderson Capt.I. of W. Art. Mil. 
1. 
Bat, os Capt. late Hampshire Mil. (17.) 
Bethell, George R. Lieut, R.N. (1/.) 
Bethune, C. R. Drinkwater,CB. Adm. (1/.) 
Bevan, G. B. Capt. 81st Regt. (17.) 
Beville, G. F. Major Bomb. 8. Corps (1/.) 
Bevington, H. G. Capt.1st Lon. Art. V.(1/.) 
Bevington, Samuel B. Major 10th Surrey | 
R. V. (11.) 
Bidder, G. P. Lt.-Col. Eng. RaiJway Vol. 
Staff Corps (1/.) 
Biddlecombe, Sir George, Kt, CB. Capt. 
R.N. (10) 
Biddulph, G. H. M. 
Inf. 

Biddulph, M. A. S., CB. Col. R.A. (12.) 
Biddulph, R. M. Col. Denbigh Militia, late 
Lieut. 1st Life Gds. ADC.to the Queen 
Biddulph, Sir T. M., KCB. Lt.-Gen. 
*Bigge, T. S. Lieut.-Col. 5th Fus. (1/.) 
Bigge, W.M. late Lt.-Col. Northumberland 
Mil. (17.) 
Biggs, James 


Lieut. 4th Caithness Art. 


Lt.-Col. 56th Regt. (17.) 
Capt. Cold. Gds. 


Lieut. late 52nd Lt. 


Paymaster R.N. 
Billington, G.M. Maj. 6th Insk. Drs. (11.) 
Bingham, Hon. R. Lieut. R.N. (1/.) 
Bingham, W. _— Lieut. (ret.) 5th Fus. (1/.) 
*Birch, W. B. Capt. B.S. Corps 
Bircham, A. H. Capt. 60th Rifles (1/.) 
Bird, Edward J. Adm. (1/.) 
Bird, J. W., Capt. 1st Surrey Art. Vol. (1/.) 
Bird, 8. G. Capt. Victoria R.V. (1/.) 
Birkbeck, Robt. S. Capt. 6th W.Y. Mil. (1/.) 








Birley, R. K. Major 19th Lane. Art. V. (1/.) | Bowly, J. D. 


Bishop, H. P. 
Black, Wilsone 


Lt.-Col. R.A, (12.) 


Blackett, Chas. F. 
Blackett, E. U. 


Blake, A. M. 


Lieut. Gren. Gds. (1/.) 
Blake, G. F. ) 


Capt. R. M. L. I. (12. 


) Blakeney, W. A. F. Capt. late 52nd L. I.(1/.) 
» Bland, James Fox 
| Blane,GilbertGordon Capt.lateS.F.Gds.(1/.) | Boyle, Hon. W. G. 
| Blane, Sir Seymour J., Bart., CB. Col. late 


Major (1/.) 


Rifle Brig. (17.) 
Blantyre, C. W.Lorp Lieut. (ret.) Gren. Gds. 


LIST OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


| Blomfield, Thos. E. 





Major 24th Regt. (1/.) | Bowyer, E. A. 
Blackett, C.E. Col. late Cold. Guards (1/.) | Boxer, C. R. F. 
Capt. Rifle Brig. (1/.) | Boxer, E.M. Major-Gen. (ret.) R. A. {1/.) 
Lieut. R.A. (1/.) | Boyce, E. 
Lt.-Col. | Boycott, Wm. 

Boyd, Jas. P. 


i 
I 
I 
I 
Boyle, R. H. 








I‘.-Col. 65th Regt. (1/.) 
Capt. late H. A.C. (1/.) 
Capt. R.N. (12.) 
Lt.-Col. late 26th 


| *Blewitt, Charles 
Blockley, John 
| Blomfield, R. M. 


Regt. (1/.) 
Blood, Bindon 
Bloomfield, Sir John, GCB. 

Commt. R.A. (11.) 
Blowers, W.H. Lt.-Col. Bomb. S. C. (17.) 
Bloxam, Geo. W. Capt.3rd Carm. R.V.(1/.) 
Blundell-Hollinshead- Blundell, Richard 

Lieut.-Col. 3rd Huss. (1/.) 

Blythe, J. D. Capt. Paym. (h.p.) 45th Regt. 
Boileau, C. H. Capt. 6lst Regt. (1/.) 
Boileau, G. W. Lt.-Col. 1st City of Nor- 

wich Vols. (11.) 
Boileau, J. T. 
Boileau, W. 8. 
Boland, R. 8. 
Boldero, G. N. 
Bolitho, E. A. 


Capt. R.E. (12.) 
Gen. Col, 


Maj.-Gen. R.E. FRS. (1/.) 
Capt. (h.p.) R.E. (11) 
Capt. late 59th Regt. 
Col. late Depét Bat. 
Lieut. R.N. (1/.) 
*Bolton, F. J. Major late 12th Regt. (1/.) 
Bomford, 8S. Major Gloacester Mil. (1/.) 
Bonney, F., MD., MRCP.Dub., MRCS.Eng. 
Aset.-Surg. 1st Royal Surrey Mil. (1/.) 
Booth, J. G. Capt. R.E. (11.) 
Borough, Sir Edw., Bart. Dep.-Lieut. 
Borthwick, Alex. Capt. Rifle Brig. (1/.) 
Borton A. C. Lieut. 13th Regt. (11.) 
Borton, A. J. Capt. 69th Regt. (1/.) 
*Bosanquet, G. 8. Capt. R. N. (1/.) 
Boscawen, Hon. E. E.T. Capt. Cold. Gds.(17.) 
Bostock, J. A., CB. Dep. Surg.-Gen. (11.) 
Boswell, Geo. L. H. Capt. Gren. Gds. 
Boteler, J. H. Capt. R.N. 
Boulderson, 8. 8. Col. Ben. S. Corps (11.) 
Bourchier, Claude T.,@.€. Colonel late 
Rifle Brigade, ADC. to the Queen. 
Bousfield, Henry Surg. (ret.) Beng. Army 
Bouverie, H. H. P. Lieut. W. Somerset 
Yeo. (1/.) 
Bowden, H.G. Major (ret.) 22nd Regt. (1/.) 
Bowdich, E.H.8.  M.-Gen. Bomb. Army 
(1/.) 
Bower, G. J. Lieut. R.N. (1/.) 
Bower, J. Lt.-Col. Hants Mounted R.V.(12.) 
3owers, Henry Dep. Com.-General 
3owles, A. M. Lieut. 95th Regt. (1/.) 
3owles, H.C. Lieut. Rifle Brigade (11.) 
Bowles,R.F. Capt. late R. Berks Mil. (1/.) 
Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
Major (ret.) 35th Regt. 
Capt. late 1st W. I. Regt 


Bowmen, H.S§. 
R. F Capt. R.N. (1.) 
J. G. Lieut. R.E. (1/.) 


Major late 29th Regt. (1/.) 
Capt. late Roy. Can. R. (1/.) 


Boyle, Alex. Rear-Adm. (1/.) 
Soyle, E. R. Capt. (ret.) Cold. Gds. (1/.) 
3oyle, Gerald E. Lieut. Rifle Brig. (11.) 
Soyle, Patrick D. Capt. Gr. Gds. (11/.) 


Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Lt.-Col. 2nd Somerset 
Militia, late Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds. 


Boys, Chas. V., Esq. late 7th Surrey, R.V. 


(1/.) 
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6 LIST OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


*Boys, Henry Rear-Adm. (1/.) 
Brabazon, J. P. Capt. (ret.) Gr. Gds. (10.) 
Bracken, R. D.C. Lt.-Col. 2nd Sikh Inf.(10.) 
Brackenbury, C. B. Lt.-Col. R.A. (11.) 
Brackenbury, Henry Lt.-Col. R.A. (12.) 
Brackenbury, H. Maj. late Depdt Batt. (1/.) 
Braddock, Lionel F. Capt. 1st Surrey Art. 
Vols. (12.) 
Bradford, Wilmot H. Colonel 
Bradley J. D. Capt. late 14th Regt. (1/.) 
Bradshaw, F. B. Lieut. 13th Regt. (1/.) 
Bradshaw, R. A. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Brady, Maziere K. Lieut. R.E. (11.) 
Brain, D. List Lieut. 4th King’s Own (1/.) 
Bramston, Thos. H. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gr. Gds. 
Brancker, W. G. Major R.A. (4/.) 
Brand, H.R. Capt. (ret.) Colé. Gds*(12.) 
Brandling, Charles Lieut. lat . Gds. 
Bravo, A. Lt.-Col. late 2nd * . Regt. 
Braybrooke, 8. Lieut.-Gen., Col. yyth Regt. 
Brayshaw, Benj.B. Capt. 3rd Essex A.V. 
(12.) 
Breen, H. Hagert late Administrator 
of the Government St. Lucia (17.) 
*Brent, H. W. Capt. R.N. (17.) 
*Brereton, R. Capt. late 46th Regt. (11/.) 
Brett, Henry Colonel (1/.) 





Bridge, Cyprian Col. (ret.) 58th Regt. 
Bridge, Cyprian A. G. Comr. R.N (11.) 
Bridgeman, Hon. Francis C. Capt. 8S. F. 
Gds. (11.) 
Bridges, E. S. Lieut.-Col. Gr. Gds. (10.) 
Bridges, Walter B. Comr. R.N. (1/.) 
Bridport, Viscount Lieut.-Gen. 
Brien, C. R., MD. D. I.-Gen. of Hosp. and 
_ Fleets (11. 1s.) 
Briggs, David 
Brine, Lindesay. 
Bringhurst, J. H. Major late 90th Regt. 
Brinjes, J. F. Lt.-Col. lst Eng. Tower 
Hamlets Vols. (17.) 
Broadwood, Arthur Cap. 8. F. Gds. (17.) 
Broderip, Edm. Lieut. (ret.) 57th Regt. (1/.) 
Bromfield, James _— Lieut. 50th Regt. (1/.) 
Brooke, E. T. Lt.-Col. R.E. (1/.) 
Brooke, R. Wilmot Lt.-Col. late 60th Rifles 
*Brooker, G. A. C. Capt. R.N. (17.) 
Brookfield, A. Montague Lt. 13th Huss. 
(12.) 
Bros, R. Follett Capt. late 17th Regt. (1/.) 
Broughton, W.E.D. Lieut.-Gen. R.E. (1/.) 
Browell, Langton Capt. R.N. 
Brown, A. H. late Cornet 5th Dr. Gds., 
Lt.-Col. 1st Lane. Vols., MP. (12.) 
*Brown, C. B. Capt. 8th or King’s (11.) 
Brown, Fred. Capt. 3rd R. Sur. Mil. (12.) 
Brown, F. D. M., U@.€. Capt. B.S. C. (12.) 
Brown, G. A. Lt.-Col. Ist B. N.I. (12.) 
Brown, J. H. Lieut. R.N.R. (17.) 
Brown, R. A. O. Capt. R. N. 
Browne, Alex. A. P. Col. 109th Regt. (17.) 
Browne, C. Orde Capt. late R.A. (1/.) 
Browne, E.C. Capt. 2ist R.N.B. Fus. (1/.) 
Browne, E. S. Lieut. 24th Regt. (1/.) 
Browne, H. D. Capt. 60th Rifles (1/.) 
Browne, J. F. M., CB. Col. R.E. (1/.) | 
Browne, W. B. Capt. 46th Regt. (12) | 


M.-Gen. Beng. Army (1/.) 
Capt. R. N. (1/.) 








Browne, W. H. Capt. Beng. S. 0. 
Browning, M. C.,Capt.(ret.) 87th R. LF. 
Brownjohn,Wm.W. Lt. late 64th Regt. 
Brownlow, Sir C.H., KCB. Brig.-Gen.(1i, 
Brownlow, Hon. Edw. late Capt. 8, 
F. Gds. Hon. Col. Armagh Mil. 
Brownlow, W. A.de V. Capt. R.N. (11) 
*Brownrigg, HenryS. Lt. Rifle Brig. (1) 
Brownrigg,J.Studholme,CB. Lt.-Gen. (Il) 
Brownrigg, M. 8. Capt. 52nd Light Inf, 
Bruce, Edw. J. Col. R.A. 
Bruce, Harvey J. L. 
Bruce, Michael Maj.-Gen. 
Bruce, Robert Maj.-Gen. (11) 
airs R.C. Dalrymple Maj.(h.p.)8thRegt, 
Brumell, William Lt.-Col. (h.p.) 25th Regt. 
Brunel, Alfred Lieut.-Col. Canadian Active 
Mil. (1/.) 
Brunker, H. M.E. Lieut. 26th Regt. (11) 
Brydon, L. A. Capt. late 74th Highrs, 
Buchanan, D.C. R. Carrick —_ Lt.-Col. 2nd 
Royal Lanark Mil. (11.) 
oo J.R.G. Cupt. (h-p.) 14th Regt. 
1. 
Buckingham and Chandos, Duke of, KG. 
Colonel Royal Bucks Yeo. (11.) 
Buckland, F. T. late Asst.-Surg. 2nd Life 
Gds. (17.) 
Buckle, Sir C. H. M., KCB. 
(11.) 
Buckle, C. M. 
Buller, E. W. 
Buller, F. C. M. 
Buller, Reginald J. M. 
Bullock, C. J. Capt. R.N, (ll) 
Bullock, G. M. Lt. 11th Reg. (Ll) 
es E.G., CB. Col. (ret.) 23rd R. W.F. 
1. 
*Bunbury, Chas. T, Major Rifle Brig. 
Bunyon, C. 8. 


Vice-Adm. 


Capt. R.N, 

Lieut. late R.A. (11) 
Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds, 
Lt.-Col. Gr. Gds. 


Major H. 4.0. 
Capt. R.A. (11) 


Burgess, H. M. 
Capt. late 93rd 


Burgoyne, R. dhu G. H. 
Highlanders (1/.) 
Burke, H. P. Capt. Sth Hus. (1!) 
Burls, E. Grant Capt. 1st Sur. Art. V. (1/) 
Burn, David B. Capt. 18th Hussars (1!) 
Burn, John M. Major R. 4. 
Burn, Robt. Lt.-Gen. Col. Comdt. R.A. (1!) 
Burnaby, F.G. Capt. Royal H. Gds. (11) 
Burnaby, R. B. Lieut. 70th Regt. (1!) 
Burnand, N. _Lieut.-Col. late Cold. Gds 
*Burnell, H. D’A. P. Lt.-Col. 7th Hus. (1/) 
Burnell, E.S.P. Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds. (1!) 
Burnell, T. Coke 

Mil. (17.) 
Burney, H. 8. 8S. 


Lieut.-Col. (1!) 
Burroughs, C. de P. Lieut. 82nd Reg. (1!) 


Burroughs, F. W., CB. Maj.-Gen. (1!,) 

Burrows, G.R.S. Lt.-Col. 15th Bo. N.I.(1)) 

Burr, C. E. G. Capt. 17th Regt. (Il) 

Bury, J. T. Lt. R.A. (Il) 

Bury, W. C. Viscount, KCMG.,MP. It 
Col. 21st Civil Service Vols. 

Bushell, John M. Comr. R.N. (ll) 





Capt. Cold. Gis, 


Lt. late West Essex & 


Butle 
Butle: 
Butler 
Butt, 
Butta: 
Lar 
Brhar 
Byng, 
Byng, 
Byng, 
late 
Byng, 
Byng, 
Byrne 


Caltho 

5th 
Camer 
Camer 

42n 
Camer 
Camer 
*Came 
Camp! 

late 
Camp! 
Camp! 
Camp! 


Cardey 
Cardwe 
Carey, 
Gans, 
Carfrae 
Cargill, 
Caringt 
Gds. 





: Regt. 
Active 


. (U1) 


ighrs 
1. 2nd 


Butler, Henry Admiralty (1/.) 
Butler, J. B. Capt. R.N. (17.) 
Butler, Vere A. Lt. late R.M. L.I. (1/.) 


Col. (ret.) 86th (1/.) 


Butt, T. Broomhead. 
Capt. Paym. 16th 


Buttanshaw, W. H. 
Lancers (1/.) 
Brham, W. R. late War Office (11.) 
Byng,A.M. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gren. Gds.(1/.) 
Byng, Hon.C.C.G. Capt. 1st Life Gds.(1/.) 
Byng, Hon. H. W. J. Maj. Wilts Yeo. 
late Lt.-Col. Colds. Gds. 
Byng, Geo. P. F. Capt. 105th Reg. (1/.) 
Byng, T. R. Capt. Mad. 8. C. (12.) 
Byrne, T. E. Lieut.-Col. R.A. (1/.) 
Byrne, Tyrell M. ‘Lt.-Col. late 1st Royals 


CADELL, A. T. Col. R. H. A. (17.) 
Cadell, R., CB. Colonel R.A. ‘11.) 
Cadell, Thos. @.@. Major Beng.S8. C. (1/.) 
Cadogan, Hon. Sir Geo., KCB. = Lt.-Gen. 
(1) 
*Cafe, HaydonL. Lt.-Col. late 94th Regt. (17.) 
Caffin, Sir James C., KCB. Vice-Adm.(1/.) 
Caldbeck, Wm. Lt. late Limerick Mil. (1/.) 
Calderon,C.M. Capt. 60th R. Rifles (17.) 
Caldicott,R. Maj.1st Warwick R. V. (1/.) 
Caldwell, W.B. Lt.-Col. late 76th Regt. (11.) 
Calthorpe, Hon Somerset J. G. Col. (ret.) 
5th Dr. Gds. 
Cameron, AylmerS8, U.€, Maj.25th Regt. (1/.) 
Cameron, Sir D. A., GCB. Gen. Col. 
42nd Royal Highlanders (17.) 
Cameron, J., CB. Maj.-Gen. R.E. (1/.) 
Cameron V. Lovett, CB. Comr. R.N. (1/.) 
*Cameron, W. Gordon, CB. Col. gth Regt. (1/.) 
Campbell, Arch. C. Capt. Lanark Yeo. 
late Lieut.-Col. S:o. Fus. Gds. (1/.) 
Campbell, A. H. It.-Col. late B. 8. C. (17.) 
Campbell, Duncan Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell, F. Lorn Capt. 8. F. Gds. (11.) 
Campbell, George, CB. Gen. R.A. (12.) 
Campbell, Sir Geo., Bart. Capt. late 1st Drs. 
Campbell, G. H. F. Col. late Gren. Gds. 
Campbell, Hon. H.W. Lt.-Col. lateCold.Gds. 
Campbell-Johnston, A. R., late Governor 
Hong Kong (11.) 
*Campbell,JohnR. Maj. Hants Art.Mil.(1/.) 
Campbell, P. John Col. R.H.A. 
Campbell, Hon.R.G.E. Capt.Cold.Gds.(1/.) 
Campbell, W. Col. late 100th Regt. 
Campbell, W. F., Lorp Maj. 46th Mid. 
R.V. (17.) 
Campbell, W. M. Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
Campbell, WalterS. hte Lieut.Rifle Brig.(1/.) 
Campbell, W. M. T. Major R.E. (1/.) 
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Campbell, W. P. Lt. 60th RI. Rifles (1/.) 
Cannon, R. Lieut.-Gen. (1/.) 
Carden, G. Lt.-Col. 5th Fus. (1/.) | 
Carden, F. W. Lieut.-Col. (11.) 
Cardew, Fred. Capt. 82nd Regt. (17.) 
Cardwell,Reginald Capt. 1st Lane. Mil. (12.) 
Carey, ConstantineP. Major R.E. (1/.) 
Carey, T. A. Lt.-Col. Beng. Staff Corps (12.) | 
Carfrae, C. W. Lieut. 78th Highl. (17.) | 
Cargill, Sidney Capt. 55th Regt. (17.) | 
Carington, Hon. W. H. P. 
Gds. MP. (1/.) 








Lt.-Col. Gr. | Chisholm, A. B. 
| Cholmeley, H. J. 
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*Carmichael, L.M. Capt. 5th R.I. Lan. (11.) 
Carpenter, F. S. late Dep. Controller 
Carpenter, G. W. W. Major (11.) 
Carr, Fredk. 8S. Capt. 5th Punjab Cav. (11.) 
Carrick, S. A., Eart of Capt. late Gr. Gds, 
Carrington, Chas. W. Major R.M.L.I. (1/.) 
Carrington, Fred. Lieut. 24th Reg. (1/.) 
Carson, Jas. 8. Capt. Rl. Bucks Mil. (1/.) 
Carter, H. Bonham. Lt.-Col. late Cold. Gds. 
(12.) 
Carter, Jno. M. — Lieut.-Col. late Adj. Roy. 
Monmouthshire Militia 
Carter, Robt. Brudenell, FRCS. late 
Staff Surgeon, A.M.D. (11.) 
Cartwright, H. Col. late Gr. Gds. MP. (21.) 
Case, John Navy Agent (1/.) 
Cass, A. H. Lieut.-Col. 10th Huss. (1/.) 
Casson, B. T. Capt. 5th W. York Mil. (11.) 
Castle, W.McCoyFitzgerald Lieut.R.N.(11.) 
*Caulfield, J. A. Major Royal Tyrone Fus. 
late Capt. Cold. Gds. 
Cautley, George Major-Gen. (unatt.) (1/.) 
Cautley, Henry Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
Cavaye, C. W. Lieut. 24th Reg. (11.) 
Cavenagh, Orfeur Lieut.-Gen. (1/.) 
Cavenagh, Gordon M.-Gen.Beng. 8. C. (11.) 
Cavendish, Hon.C.C.W. Lt.10th Hus.(1/.) 
Cavendish, Jas. Chas. Capt. (ret.) R.A. (10.) 
*Cavendish, W. H. F. Lieut.-Col. Commt. 
2nd Derby Rifles, late 52nd L.I. (12.) 
Cawkwell, W. Lieut.-Col. Eng. Ruilway Vol. 
Statf Corps (1/.) 
Cawston, Geo. lateLt.1st Mid.Art. Vols. (1/.) 
Cecil, Eustace, Lorp Lt.-Col. MP. (11.) 
Chads, Henry Vice-Adm. (17.) 
Chadwick, Edw. Lieut. 16th Lancers (11.) 
*Chalmer, R. Capt. 60th Rifles (12.) 
Chambers, A.W. Major 26th Mid. R.V. (1/.) 
Chambers,Edwd. Lt. London Art. Vols. (11.) 
Chambers, Francis Col. 1st King’s Own 
Stafford Mil. (12.) 
Chamberlaine, T. J. Lieut. 80th Regt. (1/.) 
*Champion, P. R. Lieut. R.M.L.I. (12.) 
Channer,A.W. Capt. 3rd Middx. Militia, 
late Lt. 21st R. N. B. Fus. (12.) 
Chaplin, Edw.Lt.-Col.lateCold.Gds.MP.(11.) 
*Chapman, A. T.L. Maj. 34th Regt. (11.) 
Chapman, J. F. Capt. 7th Dr. Gds. (17.) 
Chapman, Sir F.E.,KCB. Maj.-Gen.R.E (11.) 
*Chapman,W.E. Capt.(h.p.)IlstDr.Gds.({i/.) 
Chapman, W.H. Maj. late Leicester Mil. (1/.) 
Charleton, T. H. Capt. late 63th Regt. 
Charley, John Capt. 60th R. Rifles (12.) 
Chatto, W. J. P. late Ens. 23rd M. R.V.(11.) 
Chawner, Harry Lt. Georgetown Mil. (11.) 
*Chermside, H. L., CB. Coi. R.A. (11.) 
Cherry, Apsley Major 90th Regt. (1/.) 
Chester, C. M. Maj. late R. Sussex Art, 
Chetwynd, Hon. C.C. Capt. (ret.) 10th Reg. 
(1/.) 
Chichester, Francis8. Lt.late22nd Reg. (11.) 
Chichester, H. A. Capt. 25th Regt. (1/.) 
Childers, E. W. Lieut.-Col. R.A. (12.) 
Childers, J. W. Dep.-Lt. Yorkshire 
Chinn, Edw. Capt. late 12th Regt. (1/.) 
Capt. late 25th (11.) 
Capt. 16th Regt. (1/.) 
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Cholmondeley, Marquess of 

Christian, H.R.H. Prince F. C. A. of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, KG. Lt.-Gen. (11.) 

Christie, Fred. Gordon Lieut.-Col. 

Chrystie, W. Major R.E. (1/.) 

Churchill, C.H.S. Lt.-Col. rig ) 60th Rifles 

Churchill, Lorp Edw. Spencer Lt. Isle of 


Wight Mil. (17.) 
*Clanchy, Henry T. Comr. R.N. (1/.) 
Lieut.-Gen. (11.) 


Clark, A. 

Clarke, Sir Andrew, KCB. Col. R.E. (11.) 
Clarke, C. Harwood Lieut. Ist Lon. Art. V. 

(1/.) 

Clarke, C. M Major 57th Regt. (17.) 
Clarke, J. G. Maj. late 45th Regt. (1/.) 
Clarke, J. H. Courtney Lt. 7th Fus. (11.) 
Clarke, P.P. D. Capt. (h.p.) 58th Regt (1/.) 
Clarke, 8. C. Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
Clarke, Stanley de A.C. Maj. 4th Hus. (17.) 
Clarke, T. S. Lieut. 60th Rl. Rifles (17.) 
Clarke, W. A. Capt. N. Durham Mil. (10.) 
Clarke, William Maj.-Gen. (unatt.) (12.) 


Clarke, William Capt. 2nd Middx. Mil. (12.) | 


Clay, Wm. Lt.-Col. 8th Lan. Art. Vols. (12.) 
Clayton, Emilius Capt. late S. F. Gds. (17.) 
Clayton, Emilius Cupt. R.A. (11.) 
Clayton, F.A.T. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gr. Gds. (1/.) 
Clayton, Fran. 8. Comr. R.N. (11.) 
Clayton, J. W. Capt. late 13th Lt. Drs. (17.) 
Clayton, Thomas Paymaster R.N. (1/.) 
Clayton, V. G. Major R.E. (1/.) 
Clayton, W. L. Nicholl Capt. I. of W. 
Art. Mil. (17.) 
Cleland, Wm. Capt. 102nd R. Mad. Fus. (17.) 
Clements, Hon.C.S. Capt.late 37th Reg. (1/.) 
Clements, F. W. R. Major R.E. (17.) 
Clerk, H. Maj.-Gen. R.A. (1/.) 
Clerk, John Capt. (ret.) 4th Dr. Gds. (1/.) 
Clery, C. F. Capt. 32nd Regt. (1/.) 
Clifford, R. 8. C. Col. late Gr. Gds. (17.) 
Clinton, Lorp E.W. P. Maj. Rifle Brig. 
(1/.) 
Clitherow, E. J. Stracey. 
S. F. Gds. (12.) 
Clive, E. H. 
Cloete, Sir A. Josias, KCB. 
19th Regt. (17.) 
Clonmell, J. H. R. Hart of Cornet Glou. 
Yeo. Lieut. (ret.) lst Life Gds. 
Close, Frederick Col. R.A. (12.) 
Clothier Robt. F. Lieut. 2nd W. I. Regt. 
(12.) 
Clowes, G. G. Major late 8th Hussars 
Clutton,Owen Maj. late7th Surrey R.V.(1/.) 
Cochran, Francis Capt. 37th Regt. (1/.) 
Cochrane, H.S.,U.€. Lt.-Col. 7th Fus. (1/.) 
Cochrane, W. M. Lt.-Col. 2nd Sur.R.V.(17.) 
Cockburn, Alex. Col. late Derby Mil. 
Cockburn, C. V. Major-Gen. (ret.) R.A. 
*Cockburn, JamesG. Capt. 6th Regt. (11.) 
*Cockle, G. M. A. Capt. Royal Westmore- 
land Mil. (12.) 
Cocks, Chas. Lygon Lt.-Col. late Cold. Gds. 
(12.) 
Cocks, O. Y. Mjj. (ret.) 4th Regt. (1/.) 
Codd, Edwerd Jice-Adm. 
Codrington Alfred E. Lieut. Cold. Gds. (1/.) 


Lieut.-Col. late 


Col. Gr. Gds. (12.) 
Gen. Col. 





Codrington, Sir H.J., KCB. Admiral of 
the Fleet. (1/.) 
Codrington, Sir W. J.,GCB. 
Cold. Gds. (27.) 
Codrington, W. Wyndham Lt. late 17th Lane, 
Coe, E. O. Lt. late Edmonton R. Rifles (11) 
Cohen, Lionel B. Capt. Tower Hamlets 
Engr. Vols. (11.) 
Coke, Hon. E. K.W. Capt. late Cold. Gas, 
Coke, Thos. W. Viscount Capt. Scots Fus, 


Gds. (1/.) 
Coker, Augustus H. Lieut. R.N. (11) 
Coker, E. Rogers Capt. 106th Reg. (11) 
Cole, J. A. Maj.-Gen, 
Coleman, W.F.G. Capt. late R. Drag. (1/,) 
Coles, Alfred Lt.-Col. 1st Sur. R. V. (11,) 
Coles, Chas. H. Capt. 1st Surrey Art. Vols, 
(1. 
*Collen, E. H. H. Capt. Bengal Staff Comps 
Colleton, SirR.A.W., Bt. Lt.23rd Regt. (i) 
*Colley, G. P., CB. Col. 2nd Queen’s (11) 
Collings, G. M. Capt. R.E. (11) 
Collins, Caleb Lieut. 51st Regt. al) 
Col lins, F.MD.  Surg.-Maj. A.M. D. 
Collins, Wm. Louis Cz apt. 1st Exeter R.V.( 
Collinson, Sir Richard, KCB Adm. 
*Collinson, T. iB. Maj.-cten. R.E. 
Collyer, G. C. Co). late R.E. 
Colman, G.B. T. It.- 
*Colomb, J. R.C. Capt.late R.M.A. 
Colomb, P .H. Capt. R.N. 
Colquhoun, J. A. S. Capt. R.A. 
Colthurst, James N. Maor 6th Regt. HM 
*Colvile, Charles F. _ Capt. 11th Regt. (1 
Colvile, Henry E. Cayt. Gren. Gds. (11) 
Colvill, Hugh G. Capt. hte 29th Regt. (Il. 
Colville, Hon W. J. Co. late R. Brig. (11. 
Colvin, W.B Major 7th Roy. Fus. (Il. 
*Comber, H. W. Capt. R.N, 
Combermere, Wellingtm H. 8. Viscount 
Col. (17. 
Commerell, SirJ.E.,@.€. KCB. Rear-Adnl. 
1 


Comerford,Jas.W. Capt.22nd Mid.R.V.(11) 
Compton, A. F. Lint. Gren. Gds. (11) 
Coney, Bicknell Maor late 17th Lancers 
Conolly, Arthur Capt Bengal S. Corps (Ii) 
Conolly, Jas., CB Maj-Gen. 
Conolly, J. A., U.€. Lieut.-Col. (ret.) 
Coldm. Gds. (11.) 
Conway, T.8., CB. Maj.-Gen. (Il. 
Cook, Henry  Lieut.-Col. 100th, Regt. (II. 
Cooke, A. C., CB. Col. R.E. (11) 
Cooke, T. C. Capt. R.A. (11) 
Cookesley, E. M. Capt. ate 22nd Regt. (1!) 
Cooper, Edw.H. Lt. -Col. (ret.) Gren. Gds. 
MP. 
Cooper, Harry Lint. 47th Regt. (1 
Cooper, Wm. Col. late 19th Regt. (1 
Cooper, W. Cooper Maj. lite Bedford Mil. . 
1 


Gen. Col, 


Cooper, Wm. Lt. late th Midx. R.V. ( 

Cope, Edwd. Lieut. Rovin Hood B.V. ( 

Cope Richd. Capt. late 7th R. Lancashire 
Mil. (17.) 

Cope, Sir W. H., Bart. 
Brig. (1/.) 

Copeman, C.R. Capt. 1s Lane. R. V. (1!) 


1) 
1) 
1) 
1) 
1) 


Lieut. late Rifle 
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Coppinger, T. s. Lieut. 11th Regt. (1l.) | Crohan, Herbert Comr. R.N. (17.) 
Corballis, James A. Capt. 103rd Regt. (1/.) | Crokat, Chas. F.. War Office (17.) 


Corbett, W. A. Capt. late 62nd Regt. (1/.) | Croker, Wm. Major (ret.) 27th Regt. (11.) 
Corkran, C. 8. Lt.-Col. Gren. Gds. (1U. 1s.) | Croker-King, C. E. Capt. 78th Highlrs. (1/.) 
Cornish, Chas. O. Capt. 73rd Regt. (1/.) | Crombie, T. Lieut.-Gen. 


Cory, Arthur Col. B 


engal S. Corps (1/.) 


Corry, Hon. Hen. W.L. Capt. Cold. Gds. 


(1/.) 
Corseaden, John F. 
Westr. R.V. (1/.) 
Cosby, T. P. 
Costello, T. M. 


Capt. late Queen’s 


Major 14th Regt. 
Surgeon R.N. (1/.) | 


Costin, C. Capt. late 14th Regt. (1/.) 


Cotes, Charles James 

Cotton, A. McClintock 
Hussars (1/.) 

Cotton, Corbet 

Cotton, Thos. F. 


Coulson, J. B. B. Capt. (ret.) Rifle Brig. 
Courtenay, E. Jas. Lieut. 35th Regt. (1/.) 


Courtney, D. C. 


Coventry, H.A.F.F. Lt.late 60th Rifles (1/.) 
Cowan,Phineas Lt.-Col.3rdLondonR. V. (1/.) 


Cowell, Sir J. C., KCB. 


Cowper, H. Capt. late King’s German Legion | 


Cox, Francis Edward 

Cox, H.J.W. Capt. 
(1.) 

Cox, James Ponsonby 


Cox, R. Sneyd Major Hereford Mil. 


Cox, Talbot A. 
Crabbe, Eyre M. 8. 


(al 


Craster, G. A. Lieut.-Col. R.E. (11.) 
Craufurd, H.R. G. Lieut. late R.A. (1/.) 


Craufurd, J.R. Gen. 
Craven, Geo. Hart of 
(17.) 


Craven,Wm. George Lieut. Gloucestershire 
Yeo. late Lt. lst Life Gds. 
Crawford,Geo.A. Maj.4th R. Lance. Mil. (1/.) 


Crawford, Thos., MD. 
Crawfurd, C. W. F. 


Crawfurd, H. J. Lieut. Gren. Gds. (1/.) 


Crawfurd, H. P. R. F. 
Crawley, T. G. 

Crawley, T. R. 

Creagh, John 

Crealock, H. Hope, CB. 


Creed, Henry late Lt.-Col. 1st Middl. Art. 
Vols. late Capt. Bombay Army (1/.) 


Creek, Edwd. Stanley 
Fus. (11.) 

Cremorne, Vesey Lorp, 
Coldm. Gds. (1/.) 

Creser, Thomas 

Creyke, A. 8. 


Craigie, Patrick G@. Capt. Roy. Perth Rifles 
) 


Capt. Gren. Gds. 
Lieut.-Col. 20th 


Lt.-Gen. 
Staff Surgeon (h.p.) 


Lieut. R.E. (1/.) 





Lieut.-Col. R.E. 
Lieut.-Col. R.E. | 
9th Kent Art. Vols. 


Lt.-Col. R.E. (12.) 


Col. 3rd Buffs (1/.) 
Lt. Gren. Gds. (1/.) 


Col. 91st Regt. (1/.) 
Capt. Warwick Yeo. 


Surgeon-Gen. (1/.) 
Lieut. R.N, (11.) 


Maj. Mad.8.C. (1/.) 
Capt. 8th or King’s 
Col. (1/.) 

Major 5th Fus. (1/.) 
Col. Unatt. (1/.) 


Capt. 23rd R. W. 





MP. Lt.-Col. late 


Comr. R.N. (1/.) 
Capt. R.E. 


Creyk, William, MB. Surg.-Maj R.A. (1/.) 


Crichton, Hon. C. F. 
Gds. (1/.) 

Crichton, D. M. M. Lt.- 

Crichton, Hon. Hen. G. 
Huss. (1/.) 

*Crofton, Stephen S. L. 

Croggan, J. W. 

R.A. (11.) 


Lieut.-Col. late Gr. 


Col. Gren. Gds. (17.) 
L. Capt. 21st 


Rear-Adm. 
Lt.-Gen. Col. Comt. 





Crommelin, W. A. M.-Genl. R.E. (17.) 


Crookshank, Alex. Crowder, CB. Dep. 


Com.-Gen. (1/.) 
Crookshank, Arthur Capt. Ben. S.C. (1/.) 
Crosse, Joshua G. Major (ret.) 62nd Regt. 
(12.) 
Crossley, L. J. Capt. 8th W.Y. Art.V.(1/.) 


*Crossman, William, CMG. Lieut.-Col. 
R.E. (11.) 
Crowe, 8S. M. Capt. late Kent Art. Mil. 
Crozier, H. E. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Crozier, Richard Adm. (11.) 
Cruikshank, A. R. Capt. R.A. 
*Cuffe, O. W. Capt. (h.p.) R. M. A. 
Adj. Waterford Art. Mil. (1/.) 
Cumberland, C. E. Col. R.E. (12.) 
Cumberlege, H. O. Capt. Ben. 8. C. (11.) 
*Cuming, W. H, Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Cumming, Wm. Capt. (ret.) 48th Regt. (1.) 
Cundell, J. P. Lieut. R.A. (1/.) 


Cuninghame, Sir W. J. M., Bart., U.€. 
Major (1/.) 

Cunningham, J.W.H. Capt. late 2nd Life 
Gds. 


' Cunningham, John D. Lieut. R.A. (17.) 


Cunynghame, Henry H. Lieut.late R.E. (11.) 
Cuppage, Sir Burke, KCB. Lt.-Gen. Col. 
Comt. R.A. 


Cureton, E. B. Col. (12.) 
Curme, C. T. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Currie, A. D. Capt. 41st Regt. (1/.) 


Currie, James P. Maj. Civil Ser. Vols. (1/.) 
Curteis, Edwd. W. Lieut. 24th Regt. (i/.) 


Curtis, A. C. Capt. R.N. (11.) 
Curtis, James D. Comr. R.N, (12.) 
Curtis, Reginald Col. R.A. (1/.) 
*Curtis, Seymour Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Curzon, Hon. E. G. Col. 52nd L. I. 
Curzon, Hon. Montague Lt. Rifle Brig. (1/.) 
Cust, Henry Francis Capt. North 


Salop Yeo. MP. 
Cust, John Francis Lt.-Col. late Gr. Gds. 
Custance,, F. H. Lt.-Col.late Gren.Gds. (1/.) 
Cutler, Fredk. Sub-Lt. latelst W. 1. Regt. (1/.) 


DACRES, Sir R. J., GCB. Gen. Col, 
Comt. R.A. (12:) 

Dale,Chas. L. Lieut. 2nd W. I. Regt. (17.) 

Dalison, M. D. D. Lt. S. F. Gds. (1/.) 

Dallas, R.C.F. Lieut. late 98th Regt. (1/.) 

Dalrymple, Sir H., Bart. Lt.-Col. 

Dalrymple, J. H. E. Lieut.-Gen. (1/.) 

Dalrymple, Hon. NorthdeC. Lieut. 8. F. 
Gds. (1/.) 

Dalrymple, W. R. E. Lieut. Rl. Ayr and 
Wigtown Mil. (1/.) 


D’ Aguilar, Chas. L., CB. Maj.-cen. 
R.A. (1/.) 

Dalton, C. J. Maj.-Gen. R.A. (1/.) 

Damer, 8. L. Dawson Capt. late 8. F. Gds. 
MP. (11.) 

Dames, T. L. Capt. late R.A. (1/.) 
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Dangan, Lorp Lt.-Col.(ret.)Cold.Gds.(1/.) | Dick, Wm., MD. D.-I.-G. Hosps. (1l.) 


Daniel, R. H. Lt.-Col. 18:h R. Irish (1/.) | Dickens, C. H., CSI. Col. R.A. (11.) 
Daniell, C. F.T. Lt.-Col. late 28th Regt.(1/.) | Dickins,C.S.S. Capt. late R. Sussex L. I. Mil. 
Darley, W.S. Lieut. 5th Fusiliers | | Dickinson, J.D. late Lieut. 24th Regt. (1/.) 
Darling, Sydney Lieut.-Col. (10) | | Digby, the Hon. E.C. Capt.Gren. Gds. (11.) 
*Dartmouth, Eartof Capt. Staf.R.V. (1/.) | Digweed,W.H. Lt.-Col. late Hants. Mil.( (1.) 
Darwin, S. C. Lieut. R.N. (11.) | Dillon, Hon. Arthur Dep.-Lieut. Co. Mayo 


Dashwood, G.J.E. Capt.lateS. F.Gds.(12.) | (11.) 
*Daubeny, A.G. Major 7th Fusiliers (iz) Dillon, H. A. Capt. Oxf. Mil., late Lieut. 
Daubeny, E. Capt. (ret.) 58th Reg. (1/.) Rifle Brig. (17.) 
Daubeny, James, CB. Maj-Gen. | *Dillon, Martin, CB. CSI. Col. Rifle Brig. 
Daubeny, J. F. Capt. late 18th Roy. Irish | ADC. to the Queen (12.) 

(12.) Dillon, R. H. Capt. 45th Regt. (11.) 
Daubeny, W. A. Major late 3rd Buffs (17.) Disney, E.J. Capt. Essex Rifles, late 7th 
Daunt, Arthur H. Lieut.7th Royal Fus.(1/.) Fus. (1/.) 





Daunt, John C. C., U.€. Capt. Beng.| Dixon, Manley C. M. Capt. 8th or 
S.C. (1/.) King’s (1/.) 
Davidson, C. R. T. Capt. R.E. (1/.) | Dixon, WalterC. Lt. 10th Surrey R.V. (1/.) 
*Davidson, D. Lt.-Col. City of Edin. Dixon, Wm. Manly Hall, CB. Maj.-Gen. (11.) 
R. Vols., (ret.) Bom. Army (1/.) Dobbs, F. G. Lt. 1st Midx. Art. V. (1/.) 
Davie, Sir H. R. Ferguson, Bart. Gen. | Dobson, G. Adm. (11.) 
Col. 78rd Regt. MP. (17.) Docker, E. 8. D.-1.-G. of Hospitals 
*Davies, Geo. 8. Major (1/.) | Doherty, Chas. W. O. Lieut. 2nd Royal 
Davies, Henry F. Lt.-Col. Gren. Gds. (1/.) N.B. Dragoons (11.) 
Davis, "Hugh Comr. R.N. (1/.) | Doherty-Waterhouse, D. H. Capt. (ret.) 
*Davis, John Capt. 2nd Surrey Mil. (1/.) 3rd Huss. (1/.) 
Dawes, Thomas Capt. Ben. S.C. (1l.) | Dolby, J.E.A. Capt. late N. Y. Rifles (1/.) 
Dawson, D. F. R. Lieut. Cold. Gds. (1/.) | Domvile, Six Charles C. W., Bart. Col. late 
Dawson, Hon. E. S. Comr. R.N. (1/.) Dublin Co. L. I. Militia (1/.) 
Dawson, John R. Capt. Haddington Mil. | Domvile, W. Major, late 21st R. N. B. Fus., 
Art. (11.) (ret.) Worcester Militia (1/.) 
Dawson-Scott, R. N. Major R.E. (11.) Domville, J. W. M.-Genl. R.A. (11.) 
Dawson, Vesey John Lt. Cold. Gds. (12.) | Doncaster, J. B. Capt. 73rd Regt. (1/.) 
Deane, B. M. Lt.-Col. 19th Regt. (1/.) | *Doorly, M., Maj. late Paym. 1st W. I. Rest. 
Deane, H. B. Capt. Inns of Court R.V. (1/.) Dorchester, Lor Col. late Cold. Gds. 
De Bathe, Sir H.P., Bart. Lt.-Gen. (1/.) | Dorling, Francis Lieut. 96th Regt. (1/.) 
*De Butts, J. C. B. Col. R.E. (1.) | Dormer, Lorp Capt. late 74th Highlrs., (1/.) 
Deering, Chas. L. H. Capt. Dublin Mil. | Dorville, John W. Capt. R.N. (11.) 
Lt. late 28th Regt. (1/.) Douglas, George M. Capt. 33rd Legt. (1/.) 
*De Fonblanque, E.B. ret. Controller (12.) | Douglas, Sir John, KCB. Lt.-Gen. 
*Degacher, H. J. Major 24th Regt. (1/.) | Douglas, Sir Rob. Percy, Bart. Gen. 
*De “Horsey, A. F.R. Rear-Adm. (11.) Col. 98th Regt. (17.) 
De Horsey, W. H. Beaumont Col. | Douglas, Sholto Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Gr. Gds. (12.) Dowding, Herbert W. Lieut. R.N. (1.) 
De Kantzow, Herbert P. Capt. R.N. (17.) | Dowson, C.S. Lt.-Col. late 10th Regt. (1/.) 





De la Poer, R. H. Lt. late 15th Regt. (1/.) | Doyle, Sir C. Hastings, KCMG.,Major-Gen. 
De la Voye, Alex. M. Lieut. 56th Re set. (12.) Col. 87th Regt. we ) 


De Moleyns, T. A. —— Lo ais —— ape G. _— — oe re 
Denison, Henry jeu rake, F’. G. A. Japt. late 8 
Denny, Cuthbert C. Lieut. late 17th | a _ ae C. ' M: “= _E. ord 
Regt. (11. rake, Thomas George apt. 
ore se W. 2nd Queen’s Rl. (1/.) ! | Draper, Edward T. Navy pear (11) 
*De Robeck, Hastings St.J. Comr. R.N. (1/.) Drayson, Alfred Wilkes Col. R.A. 
De Satge-de Thoren,O.W. Capt. late 38th | | ae —— aia a in 
Regt. (1/7. rew, F. B. t.-Col. 8th or King’s (1/. 
De ae acai, CB. Maj.-Gen. (1/.) | Druitt, Percy S. Lieut. 101st Regt. (1/.) 
De Schmid, H. W. F., Capt., South Devon | Drummond, Archd. 8. Lt. 8. F. Gds. (12.) 
Mil. (11.) | Drummond, A. H. Capt. Rifle Brig. (1/.) 
*Desborough, John, CB. Col. R.A. (1/.) | Drummond, Edgar A. Lt. RN. (12.) 
De Teissier, The Baron. Col. Unatt. (1/.) | Drummond,JohnCapt. late 10th Huss. (1/.) 
De Vesci, J. R. W. Viscount Lieut.-Col. | Drury, Byron ear datet 
Cold. Gds. (1/.) | Du Cane, E. F., CB. Lt.-Col. R.E. (1/.) 
Dewar, J. R. J. Major R.A. (12.) | | Du Cane, F. Major (ret.) R.E. (1.) 
De Winton, F. W. Major R.A. (17.) | | Ducie, Eart of Lord Lieut. Gloucester (1/.) 


Duckett, W.M. Lieut.21st R.N.B. Fus.(1/.) 
(12.) | Duff, A. M. . Capt. (ret.) 74th Highlrs. (1/.) 
D’Eye,W. R. Capt. (ret.) 92nd Regt. (17.) | Duff, James Maj. late 23rd R. W. Fus. (1/.) 


De Winton, Walter Capt. late 1st L. Gds. | 
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Duff, R. W. 

Dugdale, A. G. 
Dunbar, W. M. 
Duncan, A. W. 


Major R.E. (11.) 
Lieut. R.A. (17.) 
Major 24th Regt. 
Major R.A. (1/.) 
Duncan, Fras. Major R.A. (1/.) 
Duncan, John Capt. 102nd Regt. (1/.) 
*Duncan, P. Capt. W. Cork Art, Mil. (1/.) 
Duncombe, Hon. A. Adm. (1/.) 
Duncombe, Hon. Cecil Capt. late 1st L. Gds. 
Duncombe, C. W. Capt. 1st Life Gds. 
Duncombe, George T. Capt. late 16th Regt. 
Dundas, James D. Major 60th Roy. R. (1/.) 
Dundas, Thomas Maj. (ret.) 12th Regt. (17.) 
Dunlop, Franklin, CB. Lieut.-Gen. R.A. 
*Dunne, J. H. Col. 99th Regt. (1/.) 
Dunne, T. J. B. Lieut. 2nd Queen’s Royal 
Regt. (1/.) 
Dunsany, Right Hon. Edw. Lorp Vice- 
Adm. (12.) 
Durham, P. F. Capt. late 37th Regt. Adj. 
Royal Cardigan Rifles 
Durie, Charles Lieut.-Col. 
Durnford, F. A. Lt.-Col. Sur. Art. Vols. (1/.) 
Dutton, W.C. Lieut. West. I. Regt. (1/.) 
Dwyer, L. F. W. Capt. 106th Regt. (1/.) 
Dyson, Edward Maj. late 3rd Dr. Gds. (1/.) 


*E AST, Cecil J. 

Eastwick, E. B., CB., 
6th Bomb. N.I. MP. (1/7.) 

Eastwick, W. J. Capt. (ret.) Bo. Army (11.) 

Eaton, H. F. Capt. Gren. Gds. (11.) 

Eden, Sir Charles, KCB. Admiral 


Major 41st Regt. (1/.) 
Lieut. late 


Eden, H. H. Capt. 30th Regt. (1/.) 
Eden, J. Capt. late 14th Hussars 
Eden, M. R. Major unatt. (1/.) 


Eden, W. Hassall Gen. Col. 90th L. I. (1/.) 
Edenborough, H. Maj. late W. Essex Mil. 
Edgeumbe, Hon. C. E. Lt.-Col. late Gr. Gds. 
(1.) 
Edgcumbe, Piers 
Edmeades, H. 
Edmunds, Charles 
Edridge, F. L. 
Edwards, F. J. 


Lieut. 44th Regt. (1/.) 
Major R.A. (1/.) 
Vice-Adm. 
Lt.-Col. 20th Regt. (17.) 
Lieut. R.E. (1/.) | 
*Edwards, J. B. Lieut.-Col. R.E. (17.) | 
Edwards, Nathaniel F. Capt. R.N. 
Egerton, Alfred M. Capt. R. H. Gds. (1/.) 
*Egerton, Hon. Francis, MP. Rear-Adm. 
(1l.) 
Egerton, F. P. Capt. R.N. 
*Koerton, F. W. Comr. R.N. (11.) 
Egerton, Sir P. de Malpas Grey, Bart., MP. 
FRS. Lt.-Col. Cheshire Yeomanry (11.) 
Egerton, P. de R. Capt. late Cold. Gds.(11.) 
Egerton, W. W. Capt. 8th or King’s (1/.) 
Elcho, Lorp, MP. Col.Lond.Sco.R.V.(1/.) 
Elgee, C. W. Col. R.A. (11.) 
Elias, Alfred Capt. Royal Edmonton Rifle 
Regt. (1/.) | 
Elias, Robert Capt. 59th Regt. (17.) | 
Eliot, Hon.C.G@.C. Capt. (ret.) Gr. Gds. | 
“Elles, W. K. Major 38th Regt. (17.) | 
Ellice, Sir C. H., KCB. —_Lieut.-Gen. (1.) 
Elliot, A. F., MD. Staff Surgeon (1/.) 
Elliot, Hon. CharlesG.J.B.,CB. Adm. 
Elliot, George Admiral (1/.) 





Elliot, John Col. R.M.L.I. (1.) 
Elliot, W. H. Major-Gen. late R.A. (11.) 
Elliott, Win. Capt. 4th E.Y. Art. V. (12.) 
Ellis, C. H. Fairfax Capt. R.A. (11.) 
Ellis, Fred. Capt. late 9th Lancers (1/.) 
Ellis, William Rear-Adm. (11.) 
Ellis, W. B. E. Major R.A. 
Ellison, R. G. Maj. (ret.) 9th Lancers (12.) 
Elliston, E. C. Capt. B.S.C. (1/.) 
Elmsall, W. de C. Major late R. Drs. (1/.) 
Elphinstone, John Col. MadrasS8. C. (1/.) 
Elrington, F. R., CB. Maj.-Gen. late Rifle 
Brig. (11.) 
Elrington, W. F. 
Gds. (11.) 
Elsdale, H. Lieut. R.E. (11.) 
Elwes, W.C.C. Capt. (ret.) 71stH. L. I. (12.) 
Elwyn, Thomas Lt.-Gen. R.A. (11.) 
Elyard, J. Major 2nd Rl. Sur. Mil. (17.) 
*Enfield, Viscount, MP. Hon. Col. 
Royal Edmonton Rifle Regt. 
England, F. Herbert Lieut. 61st Regt. (1/.) 
England, Sir Rich., GCB. KH. Gen. Col. 
41st Regt. (1/.) 
Enniskillen, W. W., Eart of, FRS. Col. 
Fermanagh Militia (1/.) 
Errington, A. C. 
Errington, A. J. 


Lt.-Col. late Sco. Fus. 


Lieut.-Gen. (11.) 
Comr. R.N. (17.) 
Erskine, Geo. Major-Gen. (1/.) 
Erskine, J. Elphinstone, Adm. (17°) 
Estridge,Geo. Lt.-Col.lateSt. Kits Mil. (11.( 
Evans, E. T. Lieut. 94th Regt. (1/.) 
Evans, George Adm. (1/.) 
Evans, H. D. Capt. R.A. (11.) 
Evans, H. Lloyd Lt.-Col. late Indian Army 
(12.) 
Evans, John Capt. (ret.) 6th Innis. Drs.(1/.) 
Evans, Saml. T.G. Capt. Eton R.Vols. (11.) 
Evelegh, G. C. Capt. (h.p.) R.A. 
Evelyn, C. F. Maj.3rd R.Sur. Mil. (11.) 
Ewart, Henry P. Lieut.-Col. 2nd Life Gds. 
Ewart, R. W. Capt. Scot. Bordrs. Mil. (17.) 
Ewart, W.S. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gren. Gds. (12.) 
Exeter, Marquis of Col. Northampton 
Mil., ADC. to the Queen 
Kyre, F. V. 


Major R.A. (11.) 
Eyre, Henry 


Gen. Col. 59th Regt. (11.) 
Eyre, Henry R. Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds. (12) 
Eyre, Philip H. Major 38th Regt. (1/.) 
Eyre, Sir Vincent, CB. KCSI. Maj-Gen. (1/.) 


FABER, W. Raikes, CB. 
17th Regt. 
Fagan, C. 8. F. Lieut. R.M.L.I. (11.) 
Fairfax, T. F. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gr. Gds. (17.) 
Fanshawe, Charles M.-Genl. R.E. 
Farewell, W. T. F. Col. Mad. 8. C. (17) 
*Farquhar, Arthur Vice-Adm. (1/.) 
Farquhar, F.G. Capt. 2nd R.N.B. Drs.(11.) 
Farguharson, J. R. Lt.-Col. (ret.) 8. F. Gds. 
*Farquharson, M.H. Capt. R.M.L.L. (1/.) 
Farr, William Lieut. R.N. (11.) 
Farrell, H. C. Major R.A. (1/.) 
Farrell, J. Sidney Major (ret.) R.A. 
Farrell, J. D.C. Maj. 26th Kt. R.V. (17.) 
Farrell, Sidney B. Lt.-Col. R.E. 
Farrer, Henry Capt. 94th Regt. (1/.) 


Lt.-Gen. Col. 



























































Farrer, W.D.M.C.P. Lt. Gren. Gds. (11.) 
Farrington, H. D’O. Maj. 73rd Regt. (1/.) 
*Farrington, M. C. Maj. 51st K.O.L.I. (1/.) 
*Fawcett, R. H. Capt. 33rd Regt. (1/.) 
Fawkes, Wilmot H. Lieut. R.N. (11.) 
Feilden, H. M., Capt. late 1st Royal 
Lane. Mil. MP. 
Feilden, R. J. 
Fellowes, Edward 


Col. late 60th Rifles (17.) 
Col. late 11th Huss. 

Fellowes, P. H. Col. R.M.L.I. 

Fenning, S. W. Lieut.-Col. (12.) 

Fenwick, N. E de B. Lieut. 60th Rifles(1/.) 

Ferguson,G. A. Lieut.-Col. (ret.) Gren. Gds. 

Festing, Sir Francis W.,CB., KCMG. Col. 
R.M.A. (11) 

Field, Hsculapius 
Gentlemen-at-Arms 

Field, G. T. 

*Field, J. W. P. 


Col. R.A. (17.) 
Cavt. H.A.C. (11.) 
Fife, Aubone G. _— Lieut. 5th Lancers (1/.) 
Fife, J. Cookson Capt. 65th Regt. (1/.) 
Filmer, Sir Edm., Bart. late Cornet Royal 
East Kent Yeo. 
Finucane, George Col. 
Firebrace, Frederick Capt. R. E. (12.) 
Fisher, A. A’Court, CB. Col. R.E. (1/.) 
Fischer, J. F. Col. R.E. (17.) 
Fitzgerald, Charles C.P. Comr. R.N. (1/.) 
Fitzgerald, P.S. Capt.late 2nd R. Lane. R. 
Fitzhugh, H. T. Col. R.A. (17.) 
FitzJames, Arthur Chas. Col. Comt. 
4th R. S.Midx. Mil. late 93rd Highrs. 
Fitz-Patrick, Hon. B. E. B. Capt. Rl. 
Cork Art. Mil., late Lieut. 1st Life Gds. (11.) 
Fitzroy, A.W. M. Lieut. Cold. Gds. (17.) 
Fitzroy, Lorp A. C. Lennox, CB. Maj.- 
Gen. (1/.) 
Fitzroy, C.C. Maj. (ret.h.p.) 68th L.I. (1/.) 
Fitzroy, LorpF.J. Lt.-Col. lateGr.Gds.(1/.) 
Fitzroy, G. R. Lieut.-Col. Cold. Gds. (1/.) 
Fitzroy, Philip Major 5th Fus. (1/.) 
*Fitz Roy Robert O’B. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
*Fletcher, H. C., CMG. Col. Seo. Fus. 
Gds. (1/.) 
Flood, H. Capt. 2nd Queen’s (1/.) 
Flood, J. C. H. Lieut. 19th Huss. (1/.) 
*Flower, Lamorock Capt. 3rd R. Sur. M. (1/.) 
Flower, Stephen Capt. 86th Regt. (1/.) 
Fludyer, C. Lieut.-Col. late Gren. Gds. 
Foley, Hon. A. F. Col. late Gren. Gds. 
Foley, Hon.St.Geo. Gerald,CB. Maj.Gen.(1/.) 
Follett, R. W. Webb Capt. Cold. Gds. (12.) 
Forbes, J. Lieut.-Col. late Cold. Gds. 
Forbes, John, CB. Maj.-Gen. Bombay 
Army (1/.) 
Forbes-Leslie, Jonathan 
78th Highlanders 
Forbes, Stewart Lt.-Col.1st Roy. Surrey Mil. 
Forbes, Sir William, Bt. Lt.-Col. Aberdeen 
R. Vols. late Lieut. Cold. Gds. (1/.) 
*Forbes,Hon.W.F. Lt.-Col. Leitrim R.(17.) 
Ford, Chas. Erskine Maj.-Gen.R.E. 
Ford, Edmund Twiss Major-Gen. 
Ford, James E. Lt.-Col. late Sco. Fus. Gds. 
Forester, Hon.H.T. Lt.-Col.late Gr. Gds. 
Forster, B. L. Lt.-Col. R. A. 


=~ 


Lieut.-Col. late 


| Forsyth, T. H. 
| Fortescue, Cyril D. 


late Hon. Corps. 
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| Forster, F. R. Lt.-Col. (h.p.) 4th R.I. D.Gds, 


| Forster, J. F. Capt. 46th Regt. (11) 
| Forster, Wm. Capt. 60th Rifles (12) 
| Forsyth, Frederick A. Capt. 5th Fus. (1/.) 
Capt. 62nd Regt. (11) 
Capt. Cold. Gds. (1.) 
Fortescue, E. Francis Capt. 36th Beng, 
N.I. (1.) 
Fortescue, Francis Capt. late Sco. Fus. Gds, 
*Fosbery, Geo. V.,U.€. Lieut.-Col. Beng. 
8. Corps. (1/.) 
Fosbery, W.T.E. Capt. (h.p.) 77th Regt. (12) 
*Foster, C. E. Capt. 58th Regt. (1/.) 
*Foster, Kingsley O. Capt. the King’s Own 
1st Stafford Mil. (17.) 
Fowler, Chas. J. 
Fowler, G. C. 
Fowler, Robert Dashwood 
Fox, Augustus H. Lane 
Gds. (12.) 
Fox, Edwin Capt. (ret.) H.A.C. 
*Fox, L. Loftus B. Capt. R. Longford Rifle 
Mil. (17.) 
Fox,J.T.R.Lane Capt. (ret.) Gr. Gds. 11.) 
Fox, Maxwell Comr. R.N. (11) 
*Frampton, W. J. Capt. 59th Regt. (1/.) 
Frank, P. late Staff-Surgeon (1/.) 
Frankland, Colvill Major 103rd Regt. (11) 
Franklen, C. R. Major R.A. 
Franklyn, Edw. J., MD., FRCS. D. Surg. 
Genl. (1/.) 
Franklyn, T, P. Capt. 1st Kent R.V. (11) 
Fraser, Hon. Alex.E. Lt.-Col. late S.F.Gds, 
(12.) 
Fraser, A. R. Lieut. R. A. (1/.) 
Fraser, Charles C., @.€, CB. Col. late 
11th Hussars (12.) 
Fraser, Hon. H. T. Lt.-Col. 8. F. Gds.(11.) 
Fraser, J. Keith Lt.-Col. 1st Life Gds. (1/.) 
Fraser, James,CB. Col. late 72nd Highrs. 
(12.) 
Fraser, W. J. late Lieut. Ist Tower Hamlets 
Eng. Vols. (1/.) 
Freeland, Russell G@. Ens.(ret.)4th K.O.(11.) 
Freer, C. T. Major Leicester Yeo. 
Freese, J. N. A., CB. Gen. 
Freeth, S. Maj.-Gen. R.E. (1/.) 
Fremantle, Fitzroy W. Lt.-Col. C. Gds. (11) 
French, J. D. P. Lieut. 19th Huss. (1/.) 
French, P.T. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Bomb. Army 
Frobisher, W. M. Capt. (ret.) 34th Regt. (11) 
Frome, Edw. Gen. R.E. (il) 
Fugion, Edw. Major (11) 
Fulford, Wm. Major (ret.) R.A. 
Fullerton, A.G. Major late 2nd Life Gds. 
Furse, P. G. F. Commissary (1l.) 
*Fyers, Henry Thomas Capt. (h.p.) R.A. 
Col. E. and N. York Art. Mil. (1/.) 
*Fyers, W. A., CB. Col. late R. Brig. (11.) 
Fynn, Robt. N. late Lt. 2nd W. York Mil. 
(12.) 


GAGE, Hon. E. T., CB. 
Gaisford, Horace C. Capt. Gr. Gds. (11.) 
Galloway, Fart or Capt. late R.H. Gds. 
Galloway, T. J., Lt.-Gen. Col. 49th Regt.(1/.) 


Lt.-Col. R.E. (11) 
Capt. R.N. 
Capt. RN. 

Col. (h.p.) Gren, 


Col. R.A. (LU) 





Forster, Charles Capt. 2nd Stafford Mil.(1/.) 





*Galton, Douglas, CB. FRS. Capt.(ret.)R.E. 














-"—_ ov 
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Gamble David Lieut.-Col. 47th Lane. R.V. 
12.) 
Gantle, John H. Lieut. 17th Regt. (10.) 
Gamlen,W.B. Ens. late 23rd Mid. R.V.(17.) 
Gammell, Major A. late 43rd Regt. 
Gammell, J. H. H. Major 54th Regt. (10.) 
Gandy, F. Lt.-Col. late 8. F. Gds. 
Gardiner, A. M. Lieut. R.N. (1d.) 
Gardiner, Chas. G. Lieut. R.N. (12.) 
Gardiner, R. M. late Com. Gen. (1/.) 
Gardiner, W. Comr. R.N. 
Gardner, C. H. Capt. 12th Regt. (i/.) 
Gardner, G. H. Capt. R.N. (1l.) 
Gardner, W.B. Maj.-Gen. (ret.) R.A. (1/.) 
Gardyne, C. Greenhill Lieut.-Col. (ret.) 
Cold. Gds. (17.) 
Garforth, E. St. John Capt. R.N. (17.) 
*Garlick, J. W. Capt. 106th Regt. (1/.) 
*Garnham, R. E.W. Major 6th W. York 
Militia (17.) 
Garnett, A. P. Major 11th Hussars 
Garratt, J. A.T. Lt.-Col. Gren. Gds. (1/.) 
Garratt, Francis Tieut. Roy. 1st DevonYeo. 
late Capt. 3rd Drag. Gds. (12.) 
Garvock, Sir John, GCB. Lieut.-Gen. (1/.) 
Gascoigne, Chas. Gen. Col. 72nd Regt. (1/.) 
Gascoigne, Clifton Lt.-Col. (ret.) G. Gds. 
Gascoigne,W.J. Lt.-Col. Sco. Fus. Gds.(1/.) 
Gatacre, W. F. Capt. 77th Regt. (1/.) 
Gaussen, Alfred W.G. Lieut.43rd Regt. (17.) 
Gautier, F.E., Capt. ADC. to the Governor 
of Quebec (11) 
Gawler, John C. 
Geary, H. 


Col. late 73rd Regt. (10.) 
Capt. R. A. (1/.) 
Geary, H. le G. Major R.A. (11.) 
Geddes, W. L. Capt. 53rd Regt. 
*German, James Major (ret.) 3rd R. Lane. 
Mil. (17.) 
Germon, R. C. H. 
George, O. W., M.D. 
Guards (1/.) 
Gibbon, Arthur 


Major 9th Regt. (17.) 
Surg.-Major lst Life 


War Office (1/.) 
*Gibbons, Charles Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Gibbons, John Dep. Surg.-Genl. 
Gibbs, Charles Major late 2nd Queen’s (1/.) 
Gibbs, J. R. Lieut. 6th Regt. (1/.) 
Gibson, Edwd. Lt. late So. Glou. Mil. (1/.) 
*Gilbard, Geo. J. Capt. 71st H. L.T. (17.) 
Gilford, Viscount Rear Adm. (1/.) 
Gill, F. Capt. 39th Middlesex R.V. (11.) 
Gillespie,R. Rollo Lt.-Col. 106th Bo. L.I. 
(1i.) 
Gillett, Henry 


Major 13th Light Inf. (1/.) 
Gillett, W. 


Capt. Uxbridge Yeo. (1/.) 
*Gilmore, A. H. Comr. R.N. 
Gimson, Herbert Navigating Lieut. (1/.) 
Gilpin, Sir Rieh.,T., Bt.Col.Bedford.Mil.MP. 
Gipps, H. Capt. (ret.) 9th Regt. (1/.) 
Gipps, Reginald Col. S. F. Gds. 
Girardot, G. C. 

Gissing, Charles E. 
Gladstone, J. R. Lieut. Cold. Gds. (1/.) 
Glasspoole, W. A. Lt.-Col. Bo. 8. Corps (1/.) 
Gleig, A. C. Col. (h.p.) R.A. (1/.) 
Gleig, C. E. S. Lt.-Col. (h.p.) 14th Regt. 


Gleig, Rev. G. R., MA. 
General to the Forces (11.) 








| Goulburn, Edward 

Capt. 106th Regt. (1/.) | Gould, Henry O. 
Lieut. R.N. (1/.) | Gould, H.C. Maj. Royal Glamorg. Mil.(1/.) 

| Gould, R. F. 


late Chaplain- | Graham, D. A. G. C. 
\@ 


Glendonwyn, W.R.D.S. Capt. 69th Regt. 
1 

Glennie, Farquhar Capt. 24th Regt. (17.) 

Glover, Sir John H., GCMG. Capt. RN. 


1 : Col. 24th Reg. (1.) 
Glyn, Sir Rich. G. Capt. late Ist R. Drags. 
Glyn, Hon. Sidney Cary Capt. late R. Brig. 
(12.) 
Godbold, G. A. B. 
*Godman, A. F. 
Guards (1/.) 
Godsal, P. T. Lieut. 52nd Regt. (1/.) 
Godwin, A. A. Major 1038rd R. B. Fus. (11.) 
Godwin-Austen, F. Lt. 2nd W.I. Regt.(1/.) 
Godwin-Austen,H.H. Major B.S. C. (1/.) 
Golf, Robert Charles Maj. Cold. Gds. (1/.) 
Golding, Henry Capt. 37th Regt. (1/.) 
Goldsmid, Six Frederic J., CB., KCSI. 
Maj.-Gen. late I.A. (11.) 
Goldsmith, George, CB. Adm. (17.) 
Goldsworthy, J. W. Lt.late 86th Regt, (1/.) 
*Goldsworthy, W.T. Lieut.-Col. late 91st 
Highlanders (17.) 
Gonne, T. 
Goodall, George 


Lieut. 12th Regt. (17.) 
Major late 6th Dragoon 


Major 17th Lancers (1/.) 
Lieut. late R.E. (1/.) 
Goodenough, O. H. Major R.A. (1/.) 
Goodenough, W. H. Coi. R.A. (11.) 
Goodlake, G. L.,W.€. Col. late Cold. Gds. 
ADC. to the Queen 
Goold-Adams, F. M. 
Goolden, G. B. 
Gordon, Alex. W. 
Gordon, C. 8. 8S. Evans 
Hosp. (1/.) 
Gordon, Cosmo F. M. Lieut. R.N. (11.) 
Gordon-Cumming, Sir W.G., Bart. Capt. 
8. F. Gds. (11.) 
Gordon, E. C. A. Col. R.E. (1/.) 
Gordon, G. Grant Lt.-Col. 8. F. Gds. (11.) 
Gordon, Geo. Hamilton _ Lt.-Col. R.E.(1/.) 
Gordon, Henry W., CB. Com.-General 
*Gordon, J. J. H. Lt.-Col. Beng. 8. C. 
Gordon, John Lt.-Col. late 47th Regt. (1/.) 
Gordon, Robert W.T. Maj. 93rd Highl. (1.) 
Gordon, W. F. F. Major 63rd Regt. (1/.) 
Gordon, W.C. Assist. Commissary (11.) 
*Gore, Augustus F. Lt.-Col. Barbadoes 
Mil. (1/.) 
Gore-Browne, Harold 
(12.) 
Gore, G. R. C. Ormsby-, Lt. Cold.-Gds. (17.) 
Gore,W.R.O. Maj. late 13th L. Drs. MP. 
*Gort,8.P., Viscount. Hon. Colonel Lim. 
Mil. 
Gosling, Geo. Lieut.-Col. Sco. F. Gds. (17.) 
Gosling, W. C. F. Col. R.H.A. (11.) 
Gosset, W. D. Maj.-Gen. late R.E. (1/.) 
Col. late Gr. Gds. 
Lt.-Col. late Gr.Gds.(1/.) 


Lieut. R.A. (11.) 
Comr. R.N. (11.) 
M.-Gerl. (11.) 
Col. Gov. R.V. 


Lt. 60th RI. Rifles 


Lieut. late 31st Regt. (11.) 
Gower, Erasmus Capt. late 12th R. Lancers 
Grace, Sheffield Maj. (h.p.) 68th Regt. (11.) 
Graham, Allan Hamilton Major-Gen. (1/.) 
; Capt. 16th Lancers 
) 
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Graham, Donald Duncan 
Rifles (1/.) 
Graham, F. W. Capt. 108rd Regt. (17.) 
Graham, Gerald, @.€. CB. Col. R.E. (1/.) 
Graham, H. A. late Lieut. 7th Fus. (1/.) 
Graham, Jas. John Col. (1.) 
Graham, John Maj. Pemb. Art. Mil. (1/.) 
Graham, Sir Lumley, Bart. Col. (12.) 
Graham, T. P. Lt.-Col. S. F. Gds. (11.) 
Grange, Chas. Walter Major 


Capt. late Ceylon 


LIST OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, 





Gubbins, J. Col. (h.p.) 23rd R. W. F. (1) 
Guest, Robert Capt. 6th Lance. R.V.(11) 
Guinness, B. Lee Capt. (ret.) R.H. Gds. (11) 
Guise, J.C.U.€.CB. Col. (ret.) 90th LI. 
Gully, Philip Capt. late 22nd Regt. (1i) 
*Gun, Henry A. Capt. R.E. (11) 
Gunning, C. G. Capt. Madras 8.C. (11) 
Gunter, Edwd. Capt. 59th Regt. (11) 
Gunter, H. Capt. 73rd Regt. (11) 
Guy, Sir Php. M. Nelson, KCB. Lt.-Gen.(11) 





Grant, Arthur H. Lt. late 27th Regt. (1/.) 
Grant, Edward Fitzherbert Col. (ret.) R.A. | 
Grant, Henry D., CB. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Grant, John M. Lieut.-Col. R. E. (17.) 
Grant, J. M. Lieut. (ret.) 25th K. O. Bordrs. 
*Grant, J.M. Col. Mad. 8. Corps ary 
Grant,J. Thornton, CB. Maj.-Ge 
Grant, Robert Major R.E. (1/.) 
Grant, Wilmot Capt. Rifle Brigade (1/.) 
Grant, W. B. Capt. R.N. (17.) 
*Grant, W.J.E.,CB. Col. R.A. ADC. to 

the Queen (11.) 
Grant, W. L. 
Grattan, A. O. D. 
Graves-Sawle F.A. 
Gray, Basil 


Lieut.-Col. K.O. L. I. Mil. 
Lt.-Col. late R.E. (1/.) 
Capt. Cold. Gds. (12.) 
Capt. (unatt.) (12.) 


Gray, William Lieut.-Col. 27th Lane. 
R.V., MP. “) 
Gray, W. J. Lt.-Col. R. A. (12.) 


Graydon, Geo. Major-Gen. (1/.) 

Greathed, Sir E. H., KCB. Maj.-Gen. (1/.) 

Greaves, Geo. H. Capt. Adjt. 64th Lance. 
R.V. (12.) 

Greaves,G.R., CB. Col. (h.p.) 70th Regt. 
11. 

Bo Andrew Lt.-Col. late Rifle Brigade 

Green, G. F. Capt. late 70th Regt. (1/.) 








Green, M.S., CB. Col. Bomb. S.C. (17.) 
Green, Sir W.H.R.,CB.,KCSI. Maj.-Gen. 
Bomb. S. C. (1/.) 
Greenaway,H.C. Capt.10th Ben.Lanc.(11.) 
Greenhill, Barclay Maj. late Vic.R.V. (1/.) | 
Greenhill, Barclay C. Lt. Kent Art. Mil. 
(17.) 
Greenwood, Fred. 
R.V. (17.) 
Greer, H. Harpur, CB. Col. (ret.) 68th L. I. 
Greg, Edwd. H. Capt. late 4th Rl. Lanc. 
Mil. (17.) 
Gregory, C. H., CMG. 
Rail. Statf Corps (12.) 
Gregory, G. B. Capt. late 57th Midlx. 


Lt.-Col. 6th W. York 


Lt.-Col. Eng. and 


BR; MP. (11.) 
*Gregson, J.D. Capt. 105th Regt. (1/.) 
Greig, J. M. Lt.-Colonel R.E. (17.) 





Greville, A. C. Lieut.-Col. (17.) 
Grey, Hon. Sir Fred. W.,GCB. Adm. (1/.) | 
Grey, Hon. George Adm. | 
Grier, J. J. Capt. snd Adjt. Ist Renfrew | 
R.V. Lieut. (ret.) 15th Regt. (17.) 
Grieve, Frank 
Griffiths, A.G.F. 


*Griffiths, E.St.J. Maj.late 19th Rest. (11.) | Hamilton, R. W. 


Maj or R.A. (1i.) | 
Lt. ist L. Gds.(17.) | 


Griffiths, Leonard 
Grimston,J.W., Visct. 
Grimston, W alter J. 


Grundy, F. Leigh Lieut. 6th Regt. 


| Hamilton, be HH. 


Capt. 46th Regt. (1/.) | Hamilton, Robert George 
Maj. late 63th Regt. (1/.) | | Hamilton, R. V., CB. 


Major (ret.) R.A. (12.) | Hamley, E. B., CB. 
| Hammersley, Chas. 





Gybbon-Spilsbury, Albert Capt. 5th West 
Yorks. Mil. (1/.) 
Gye, Lionel late Lt. R.A. (11) 
HADOW, Reginald T. 
Mil. (11.) 
Haines, B. Gilpin _ late Lt. 18th R.I. (11) 
Haines, Sir F. P., KCB. Gen. (a) 
Haldane, G. H. J. Major 64th Regt. (11) 
*Hale, Lonsdale A. Major R.E. (1/) 
*Hale, Mathew H. Major 26th Regt. (11) 
Hale, Robt. Col. 7th Hussars (il.) 
Halkett, F. J. C. Lt.-Col. 2nd Tower 
Hamlets Mil. (17.) 
Halkett, Peter A. 
Hall, E. C. 
*Hall, Geo. 
Hall, Geo. C. 
Hall, Henry 
Hall, Julian H. 
Hall, Montagu 


Maj. Georgetown 


Comr. R.N, 
Lieut. R.N. (11) 
Lt.-Col. Durh. Mil. Art. (11) 

Lt. 2nd Stafford Mil. (11) 
Capt. 15th Hussars (1/.) 
Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds, 
Major 101st R.B.F. (11) 
*Hall, Robert, CB. Rear-Adm. (1/.) 
Hall, Saml. W. Assist. Com-Genl. (L.) 
Hall, SirWm.H., KCB., FRS. Adm. (1l.) 
Hail, Sir Wm. King, KCB. Adm. (11.) 
Hallett, H.T. Hughes Capt. 57th Regt. (1/.) 
Hallett, J. A. Navy Agent (1l.) 
Hallowes, John Adm. (1I.) 
*Halpin, R. C., Rev., MA. Chaplain tothe 
Forces (11.) 
Haly,SirW.O’Grady, KCB. Lt.-Gen. (11) 
Hamersley, John H. Capt. 22nd Regt. 
Adjt. 24th Lanc. R. V. (12.) 
Hamilton, A. C. Capt. R.E. (11.) 
Hamilton, A. Terrick Capt. (ret.) 71st Highl. 
L.I. (11.) 
Hamilton, Charles, CB. Lt.-Gen. (11) 
Hamilton, C. E. Lt.-Col. 80th Lan. R.V. (11) 
Hamilton, Lorp Claud, MP. Lieut.-Col. 
late Donegal Mil. (1/.) : 
Hamilton, SirFred. Wm., KCB. Gen. (1l.) 
Hamilton, Geo. J. Major 26th Regt. (11) 
Hamilton-Gordon, Hon. Sir Alex., KCB. 
Lieut.-Gen., MP. Gs) 
Hamilton, H. B. Capt. 6th Dr. Gds. (1) 
Hamilton, I. J. Capt. 8th King’s Regt. (11) 
*Hamilton, J. Glencairn C. Major Lanark 
Yeo. late 2nd L. Gds. MP. (1/.) 
Lieut.-Col. (1/.) 
| Wamilton, Mark, MD., BA. Surg. R.N. (11) 
Maj.-Gen. R.E. 
Capt. R.N. a) 
Lt.-Col. late Gr. Gds. (11) 
Hamilton,T. Bramston Capt. R. A. (11) 
Hamilton, SirWm., Bt. Lt. Cok, R.H.A. (1) 
Col. R.A. (10) 
Army Agent (1/.) 


























Col. (11.) 
Capt. 43rd L.I. (1/.) 
Comr. R.N. (1/.) 
Lieut. R.N. (1/.) 


Hammersley, Fred. 
Hammick, St. V. A. 
Hammond, R. H. 
Hammond, R. N. 
Hammond, W. O., Esq. 
Hamond, H. E. late Lieut. 1st L. Gds. 
Hampton, Ré. Hon. Lorv, GCB.,&c. Ke. (1.) 
Hankey, F.A. Capt.lateQueen’s Westr.R.V. 
(ll. 
Hoan H. B. Capt. Beng. S.C. (1/.) 
Hannen, G. G. Major R. A. (11.) 
Hanson Joseph late Ens. 1st Surrey R.V.(1/.) 
Harbord, the Rev. J. B. Chaplain R.N. (1/.) 
Harcourt, F. Venables Col. late Cold. Gds. (17.) 
*Hardie, H.R. Capt. Haddington Mil. A. (1/.) 
Harding, Charles, FRGS. Maj. 19th Surrey 
R.V. (12) 
*Hardinge,C.S.Viscount Lt.-Col.Kent R.V. 
(12.) 
Hardinge, Hon. A. E., CB. 
*Hardtman-Berkeley, J. H. 
Regt. (1/.) 
Hardy, Chas.@. Lt.-Col. Gren. Gds. (1/.) 
Hardy, F. Col. 84th Regt. (1/.) 
Hardy, John Maj. 9th Royal Lancers (1/.) 
*Hare, E. H. Capt. 11th Regt. (1/.) 
ilare, M. A. 8. Capt. R.N. (11.) 
Hare, Hon. Richard Lt.-Col. late 90th Regt. 
Hare, Sir T., Bart. Capt.late2nd Life Gds. (1/.) 
Hare, W. A. Horne Lieut. R.E. (1/.) 
Harford, F. H. Lt.-Col. 8. F. Gds. (17.) 
Harford, F. Lloyd, Lieut. 36th Regt. (1/.) 
Harington, A. M. Lieut. Rifle Brigade (1/.) 
Harington, R. E.S., Maj. Lanark R.V., Capt. 
late Rifle Brigade (11.) 
Harison, O. Lieut. (ret.) 5th Fus. 
Harkness, J. G. Major 5th Fus. (1/.) 
Harness, Sir Hen. Drury, KCB. Maj.-Gen. 
R.E. (1l.) 
*Harnett, Edward 
Dragoon Guards (11.) 
Harran, Edward Capt. 4th Dr. Gds. (1/.) 
Harrington, 8. C. Purveyor (1/,) 
Harris, Charles R. Lieut. R.N. (1/.) 
Harris, Hon. Sir Edw. A. J.. KCB., Vice- 
Adm. (1/.) 
Harris, Geo. Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
Harrison, Henry Lt. late 8th Hussars (1/.) 
Harrison, W. A. late Sur. Hants Mil. Art. 
Harrison, Wm. Capt. 19th W. York R.V. 
(az, 
Hart, John 
Harty, Jos. Mark 
Harvey, Chas. Elwin Major R.E. 
Harvey, E. Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
Harvey, John E. A. Lieut. 42nd Highrs. (1/.) 
*Harwood, Ed. Lt.-Col.late2ndSom.Mil.(1/.) 
Harwood, J. A. P. K. Capt. late 13th L.I. 
Haslett, A. K. Capt. R.E. (i/.) 
Haslewood,ClementA. Lt.12thMidx.R. V.(11.) 
Hastings, Warren, Lt. 2nd W.I. Regt. (1/.) 
Hatchell, George Major 60th RI. Rifles (1/.) 
Hatherton, Lorp Col. 2nd K.O. Staff. Mil. 
Hatton, E.H.F. Capt. late Northampton 
Mil. (11.) 
Hatton, VilliersL. Lt.-Col.lateGr.Gds. (1/.) 
Hatton, Villiers Capt. Gr. Gds. (1/.) 


Maj.-Gen. 
Lieut. 107th 


Lt.-Col. 7th Royal 


Capt. 100th Regt. (17.) 
Col. (11.) 
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Haughton, J. Major R.A. (1/.) 
Haughton, John Lt.72nd Highlanders (1/.) 
Havelock, Sir Hen., Bart., CB. B.€. M.P. 
Col. (12) 
Hawes, A. G. 8. 
Hawes, G. H. 
Hawkes, R. T. 
Hawkins, Cesar H. 
Hawkins, H. C. 
Hawkins, R. 
Westm. R.V. (1/.) 
Hawkshaw, Sir John Lt.-Col. Eng. & Rail. 
Staff Corps (11.) 
*Hawley, W. H. Major 14th Regt. (12.) 
Hay, Hon. C. R. Lt.-Col. (ret.) S. F. Gds. 
Hay, H. M. Drummond Lt.-Col. late 
Comdt. R. Perth Rifles 
Hay, Sir Hector M., Bt. late Major Lond. 
Rifle Brig. (1/.) 
Hay, Rt. Hon. Lorp John, CB. MP. Rear 


Lt. (h.p.) R.M.L.I. (1/.) 
Lieut.-Col. 9th Regt. (17.) 
Lieut. Beng. 8.C. (10.) 

Comr. R.N. (1/.) 
Capt. R.N. 
Major late Queen’s 


Adm. (1/.) 
Hay, J.C. Major 92nd Highlanders (1/.) 
Hay, W.E. Major late Indian Army (11.) 
Haye, J. B. Lieut. R.N. (11.) 


*Hayes, John Montague,CB. Rear Adm.(1/.) 
Hayne, Arthur N. Lieut. 57th Regt. (1/.) 
Hayter, A. D. Lt.-Col. London 
Rifle Brigade, MP. (17.) 
Hayward, H. B. Major 45th Regt. (12.) 
Hayward, I. F. Curtis Capt. 25th Regt. (17.) 
Healy, R.C. Capt. Assist. Com-Gen. (1/.) 
Heastey, G.B. Lt.-Col. R. M. L.I. (17.) 
Heath, Sir Leopold G., KCB. Vice-Adm.(1/.) 
Heathcote,C.T. Lt.-Col. Bomb. 8.C. (1/.) 
Heathcote, Eustace Major Hants Mil. (1/.) 
Heathcote, H. F. Lieut. 103rd Regt. (11.) 
*Heathorn, T. B. Capt. (h.p.) R.A. (12.) 
Hellard, Sam). B. Comr. late I. N. (11.) 
Hemans, G. W. Lt.-Col. Eng. and Rail. 
8.C. (12.) 
Henderson, E. Y. W., CB. Col. (12.) 
Henderson, J. W. C. Capt. Mad. S. C. (1/.) 
Henderson, W. M.-General R.A. (1/.) 
Hennell, 8. Col. (ret.) Bombay Army (11.) 
Henniker, Major Hon. A. H. Lieut. C.G.(11.) 
Henry, G. C. Col. R. A. 
Henry, J. L. V. Lieut. 2nd R. N. B. 
Drags. (1/.) 
Hepburn, Henry P., CB. M.-Genl. (17.) 
Herbert, Arthur James,CB. Maj.-Gen. (11.) 
Herbert, C. J. Capt. (ret.) Gr. Gds. (11.) 
Herbert, H. A. Capt. (ret.) Cold. Gds. (1/.) 
Herbert, Hon. W. H. Col. late 4th 
W.I. Regt. (1/.) 
Herdman, Alfred Lieut. late 5th Lancerg(1/.) 
Hereford, Chas. Major 19th Regt. (17.) 
Hertford, Marquess of Gen. (1/.) 
Hewett, Edw. O. Lieut.-Col. R.E. (17.) 
Hewett, Sir W. N.,G@.€., KCB. Capt. R.N. 
(1/.) 
*Heyland, A.R. Capt. Ist Bom. Lan. (1/.) 
Heyland, A. T., CB. Maj.-Gen. (1/.) 
Heyland, H. K. Lieut. R.N. (11.) 
Heyland, J. R. K. L. Lieut. R.A. (1/.) 
Heywood, J. M. Major R.E. (1/.) 
Hibbert, J. Nembhard Major late 97th Regt. 
Hichens, Wm. Lt.-Col. R.E. (11.) 
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Hickes, R. L. Capt. London Rifle Brig. (1/.) 
Hickman, D. H. Lt.-Col. Ben. 8. C. (1/.) 
Hicks, John Lieut. R.N. (10) 
Hicks, W. A. Capt. 3rd Duke of 
Lancaster’s Mil. (11.) 
Hickson, R. A. Capt. 3rd Buffs (17.) 
*Higgins, F. Major 6th Lane. R.V. (17.) 
Higgins, W. F. late Colonial and 
War Depts. (1/.) 
Higginson, C. T. M. Capt. 2nd B. Cay, (1/.) 
Higginson, @. W. A.,CB. Col. Gren. Gds. 
(1d. 
Hight Edward Lieut. R.N.R. (1/.) 
Hill, E. Rowley Lt.-Gen.,Col. 5th Fus. (1/.) 
Hill, Hon. Geotfroy R.C. Capt. (ret.) R.H. 
Gds. i 
Hill, G. H. H. Ens. (ret.) 98rd Highrs. (IT) 
Hill, John Thomas General 
Hill, PascoeG.,Rev. lateChaplainR.N. (1/.) 
Hill, Rowland Capt. 39th Regt. (12.) 


Hill, Stephen J., CB. Col. (1/.) 
Hill, Thomas Capt. late 11th Regt. (1/.) 


Hill, W. Col. (12.) 
Hills, J., U.€., CB. Col. R.H.A. (1/.) 
Hillyard, G. A. Capt. Rifle Brigade (17.) 
Hime, Frederick Major R.E. 
Hime, H. W.L., Capt. R.A. Gold 
PMevallist, Military Essay, 1875 (1/.) 
*Hinchingbrook, Viscount Lt.-Col.Gr.Gds. 
Hind, Charles Major-Gen. 
Hinde, John, CB. Major-Gen. (1/.) 
Hire, Henry W. Capt. R.N. (12.) 
Hirst, R. A.H, Major late W. Essex Mil. 
(12. 1s.) 
Hobson, Frederick T. Capt. 3rd Buffs (1/.) 
Hodgson,Geo.E. Capt.(ret.)44th Regt.(1/.) 
Hogarth, Alex. Major 1st Aberdeen R.V.(1/.) 
Hogg, Adam _ Capt. 2nd Belooch Regt. (1/.) 
Hogg, John R. Capt. R.E. (11.) 
Holcombe, F. Major (ret.) R.A. (17.) 
Holden, Henry Lieut.-Col. late 13th Light 


Drs. (11.) 
Holdsworth, J. K. Major R. A. (1/.) 
Holland, A.G. Lieut. 15th Hussars (1/.) 
Holland, Swinton C. Lieut. R.N. (11.) 
Hollingsworth, T. 8. Surg. 62nd Regt. (1/.) 
Holmes,J.R. Capt.late 8thOrkneyA.V. (1/.) 
Holmesdale, Viscount, MP. Capt. late 
Cold. Gds. (17.) 
Holroyde, J.B. Capt. 8th W. Y. Art. V. (17.) 
Holt, G. Trefusis Capt. late Indian Navy 
1. 
Po Hon. Cospatrick D. 


Brigade (1/.) 
Home, D. M. Capt. R. H. Gds. (1/.) 
Home, Robert, CB. Lt.-Col. R.E. (11.) 
Home, Hon. W.8.D. Lt.-Col. Gr. Gds. (17.) 
Home-Drummond-Moray, W. A. Lieut. 

Scots Fus. Gds. (11.) 
Hood, F. W. Viscount 

Gds. (1/.) 
Hood, W. C. 
Hood, W. H. 
Hooke, H. H. 
Hoole, James 
Hooper, Fred. Chas. 
Hope, Charles 


Lieut. Rifle 


Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gr. 


Capt. 2nd Queen’s Royals 
Comr. R.N. 

Capt. 45th Regt. (1/.) 
Capt. 5th W. Y. Mil. (17.) 
Capt. 18th Huss. (1/.) 
Lieut. 60th Rifles (1/.) 








Hubbard, A. G. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Hope, Chas. Wm. 
Hope -Edwards,H.J. 
Hope, G. R. 

Hope, H. P. 
Hopkins, J. O 


Capt. R.N. (11) 
Lt. 60th Rifles (1/.) 
Comr. R.N. (1l.) 
late Mate R.N. (11) 
Capt. R.N. (11) 
Hopkinson, C. Army Agent 
Horne, Charles J. Maj. 16th Regt. (11) 
Horner, John Capt. late 55th Regt. (11) 
Horsford, Sir Alfred H., @CB. Lt.-Gen. (11) 
Hort, Sir J_J., Bart., CB. Major-Gen. (11) 
Horton,Geo.W. Col. late 7th Dr. Gds.(1/.) 
Horton, William Capt. R.N. (11) 
Hoseason, J.C. Capt. R.N. (11) 
Hoste, D. K., CB. Col. R.A. (11) 
Hoste, Geo. H. Esq. Admiralty (1/.) 
Hotham, Charles F. Capt. R.N. (10) 
Howard, F.C. _—_ Lieut. Rifle Brigade (1/.) 
Howard, H. R. Capt. 8rd Herts R. V. (11) 
Howe, Eart, CB. Maj.-Gen. 
| Howes, Geo. Capt. R.N. 
Howell, Sir Thos., K¢. Director of Contracts 
War Office (17.) 
Howitt, M. B. Capt. 3rd R. Surrey Mil. (11) 
*Hozier, H. M. Capt. late Assist. Contr.(1l) 
*Hozier, John Wallace Capt. 2nd R.N.B. 
Dragoons (11.) 





Lt. 3rd Bucks R.V. (11) 
| Hudson, John Lt.-Col. late Beng. S.C. (11) 
Huggins, John Capt. late 20th Mid. R.V.(1l.) 
| Hughes, C. A. Capt. late 2nd Life Gds. 
| Hughes, J. W. Lt.-Col. 54th Regt. (1/.) 
Hull, Thos. A. Staff Com. R.N. (11) 
Hume, Francis A. Capt. R.N. (1) 
Hume, Henry,CB. Col. (ret.) Gr. Gds. (il) 
Hume-Spry, G. Fredk., MD. Surg.-Major, 
2nd Life Gds. (1/.) 
Humnfrey, T. Blake 
Humphry, E. W. 
Hunt, Chas. B. Lieut. 4th Surrey R.V. ( 
Hunt, J. M. F. Lt. Hants Art. Mil. (10) 
Hunt,Wm.G.F. Asst.Paymr. (ret.)R.N.(1/) 
Hunter, Montgomery Col. Beng.S.C. (Ll) 
— Lt.-Col., late 101st R.B.F. 
(1d. 
Hunter, T., MD. 





1) 
Capt. (h.p.) R.E. (1) 
11) 
1. 


D.1.G. of Hospitals 
Hunter, T: R. Lieut. late I. N. (1) 
Hurst, W. B. Lieut. R.E. (11) 
Hutchins, Alired G. Capt. 39th Mad. N.1. 
(11.) 
Hutchins, F. Arthur Capt. 4th Huss. (1/) 
Hutchinson, A.J. — Lt. (vet.) 28rd R.W.F. 
Hutchinson, C.S. M.-Genl. R.E. (11) 
*Hutchinson, John Hon. Col. 8th Lane. 
R.V. (117.) 
*Hutchinson, R.R. Capt. R. L. Mil. (12) 
Hutchinson, W.L. Inspec. of Cape Frontier 
Police (1/.) 
Hutchinson, W. Nelson 
33rd Regt. (17.) 
Hutchison, H. McL. Capt. 14th Regt. (Il) 
Hutton, C. M. Lt. 52nd Regt. (1/) 
Hyde, G. Hooton Major-Gen. (ret.) R.A. 
Hylton, Lorp Capt. late Cold. Gds. 





Gen. Col. 


IAGO, Arthur Capt. 2nd Middx. R.V. (1) 


Ibbetson, C. P. 





Lt.-Col. (h.p.) 89th Regt. 


Ibbetson, C. V. Capt. 4th Dr. Gds. (1L.) 








Ingli 
Ingli 
Inger: 
Ingrs 
*Inn 
*Inn 
Inne 


Jacok 
Jacot 
Ma 
Jacob 
Jame 
Jame 
Jame 
Jame 
Jarre 
Jarvis 
Jary, 
Jay, 
Go 
Jay, | 
Jeam 
Jebb, 
Jeffre 
Jeffre 
Jetfer 
tee 
Jenki 
Jenne 
Jephs 
Jephs 
Reg 
Jeron 
Jervis 
Jervis 
Jervis 
Jervoi 
Jervoi 
Col 
Jervoi 
Jessoy 
Dra 
Jocely 
S.] 
John, 
Johns 
Johns 











*Ingall, W. L., CB. 
Inglefield, S. H. 8. 
*Ingles, John 
Ingles, W. L 
(1/.) 

*Inglis, C. D. 
Inglis, R. W. 
Inglis Thos. 
Inglis, Wm., CB. 


Major-Gen. (17.) | 
Lt.-Col. R.A. qr) | 
Comr. R.N. (17.) | 


Capt. Lon. Irish R.V. (1/.) 
Col. R.E. (17.) 

Major-Gen. (1/.) 

Ingram, Aug. H. Rear-Adm. (1/.) | 
Ingram, E. R. B. Lt. 69th Regt. (17.) | 
*Innes, Alex. Major Aberdeen Art. V. (12.) | 
*Innes, J. McLeod, @.€. Lt.-Col. R.E.(17.) | 
Innes, Percival R. ‘Lt.-Col. late I.A. (12.) | 
Irby, J. J. C. Capt. Adj. Chelsea in 


1. 
Inting . B.,CB.,CMG. Dep.Com.Gen.(17.) | 
Ives, C. R. St. J. Lt.-Col. R. H. Gds. (1/.) | 
Ives, G. i. Lieut.-Col. 36th Middx. 
RV, late Cold. Gds. (12.) 


*JACKSON, F.G.Capt.21stR.N.B. Fus. (17.) 
Jackson, H. M. Lieut. R.A. (17.) | 
Jackson, J.B. Capt. late 21st R.N.B. Fus. 
(17.) 
Jackson, J. M. Capt. R.N. (17.) 
*Jackson, Randle Capt. late 8th Hus. (1/.) | 
Jacob, H. E. Maj.-Gen. Bom. 8. C. (11.) } 
Jacob, Sir George Le Grand, CB. KCSI. | 
Major-Gen. (1/.) 
Jacobs, M. H. 
James, Edm. R. 
James, F. W. 
James, W. C. 
James, W. H. 


Capt. H. A. C. (12.) | 
Major R.E. (17.) | 
Lieut. 9th Regt (17.) | 
Lt. 2nd R.N.B. Drags. (17.) | 
Lt. R.E. (10.) | 
Jarrett, C. B. Capt. (ret.) Gr. Gas. | 
Jarvis, 8. P., OMG. Col. late 82nd Ret.(1/.) | 
Jary, Robt. H. Maj. late 12th R. Lane.(1/.) | 
Jay, Jno. Livingstone late Sec. to 
Governor, Greenwich Hospital (1/.) 
Jay, W. C. Capt. H. A. C. (12.) | 
Jeames, E. Major late Rifle Brigade (1/.) | 
Jebb, Fredk. W. Lt.-Col. 67th Regt. (12.) | 
Jeffreys, E. F. Lieut. R.N. (17.) 
Jeffreys, Edmd. R., CB. Maj.-Gen. 
Jetferis, John Major Sussex Art. Volun- 
teers, Lt. (ret.) Madras Art. (1/.) 
Jenkins, Robt., CB. Rear-Adm. (17.) 
Jenner, Stephen W. Capt. R.E. (1/.) | 
Jephson, Alfred Comr. R.N. (17.) 
pits ison, J. H., MD. late Asst.-Surg. 49th 
Regt. 
Jerome, John Lt.-Col. 86th Regt. (12.) | 
Jervis, H. J. W., Lieut.-Col. late R.A., MP. 
Jervis, Hon. J. E.L. Lt. 7th Hussars (12.) | 
Jervis-White, H. Capt. 77th Regt. (1/.) | 
Jervois,E.S. Capt. (h.p.) 7th R. Fus. (12.) | 
Jervois,Sir W. F. Drummond, CB., KCMG., 
Col. R.E. (17. 1s.) 
Jervoise, H.C. Lt.-Col. late Cold. Gds.(12.) | 
Jessop, Taos. Capt. late 2nd R. N. B. | 
Dragoons (17.) 
Jocelyn, Hon. J. Strange 
S. F. Gds. (11.) 
John, Thomas Major 46th Regt. (11.) 
Johnson, Cecil F. W. Comr. R.N. (11.) 
Johnson, SirE.B..KCB. Maj.-Gen.R.A.(1L.) 


Lt.-Col. late 


LIST OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Major (h.p.) 16th Regt. | 
~ | Johnston, Thos. H. 
Capt. R.N. (17.) | 


| Keays-Young, H.W. 


| Keith, W. 


| Kerr, Henry 





Johnson, H. J. 

Johnson, J.W.D. 
Johnson, W. V. 
Johnston, D. A. 


Lt. 80th Regt. (17.) 
Lt. late 21st Hussars (1/.) 
Capt. late 90th L.I. 
Lieut. R. E. (12.) 
Gen. Col. 66th Regt. 
Johnston, W. F. Col. a Gren. Gds. 
Johnstone, Fred. E. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Johnstone, F. F. Lieut. 16th Regt. (17.) 
Johnstone, Hon. H. Butler Col. Comt. 
Scottish Borderers Mil. MP. (1/.) 
Jones, Arthur Paymaster R.N, (1/.) 
Jones, Chas. Lieut. R.A. (1.) 
Jones, Chas. G. Capt. R.N. (1.) 
Jones, D. G. Capt. late R.E. (1/.) 
*Jones, Jenkin Col. R. E. (14) 
Jones, Sir John, KCB. Major-Gen. (11.) 
Jones, Sir Lewis T., GCB. Adm. (11.) 
Jones, Lewis J. F. Col. late Dep. Batt. (11.) 
Jones, Mainwaring Capt. H. A. C.(17.) 
Jones, R. W. Lieut. R.N. (17.) 
Jones, W. Gore Capt. R.N. (17.) 
Jopp, A. A. Capt. R.E. (12.) 
Jopp, Keith Lt.-Col. Bom. 8. Corps (17.) 


*KAIN,Geo. James. 
Eng. Vols. (1/.) 
Keane, G.M. Lt.-Col. (ret.) 2nd Queen’s(1/.) 
Keane, Hon. H. F., CB. Col. R.E. ADC. 

to the Queen 


Capt. late 1st Middx. 


Capt. 18th R. Tr. (12.) 
Major H.P. 
Ist M. Art, Vols. (1/.) 
Major R.F. (11.) 
Kellie, James Lieut. R.E. (12.) 
Kellie, Robt. H., Lieut. 82nd Regt. (17.) 
Kelly, J. G. Lieut. Beng. 8S. C. (17.) 
Kelly, J. L. Capt. 62nd Regt. (12.) 
Kelly, Six R. D., KCB. Major-Gen. (1/.) 
Kemball, Sir A. B.,CB., KOSI. Maj.-Gen.(1/.) 
Kemp, F. R. B. Lieut. R.N. (12) 
Kennedy, A. J. Capt. R.N. (12.) 
Kennedy, J. P. Lt.-Col. (h.p.) 42nd Royal 
Highlrs. (12.) 
Kennett, V. H. Barrington 
Elthorne Mil. (12.) 
Kensington, Lorp Col. late Cold. Gds. 
Kenyon “Slaney, W.S Capt.Gr. Gds. (17.) 
Kepp i, Hon. Sir H., GC B. Adm. (1/.) 
Kerans, Perey G@. Lieut. 2nd W. I. Regt. (1/.) 
| Kerr, C. R. Lieut. 102nd Regt. (11.) 
Major 7th Fusiliers (12.) 
Capt. late 17th Regt. (17.) 
Lieut-Gen. (1/.) 
Lt.-Col. 10th Huss. 


Kebbel, W. H. 
Keirle, R. Capt. 


Lieut. Royal 


| Kerr, Herbert 
Kerr, Lorp Mark, CB. 
Kerr Lorp Ralph D. 


(12.) 
Kerr, — rt Dundas Col. R.E. (17.) 
Kerrich, D’Oyly Lt.-Col. R A. (11.) 


| Kettlewe Ay W. W. Lt. late 27th Regt. (12.) 
| Key, Geo. Wm. _Lt.-Gen., Col. 15th Hus. 
Keyes,C.P.,CB. M.-Genl. Madras 8.C. (1/.) 
Kilcoursie, Viscount late Lieut. R.N. (11.) 
King, Edw. R. Col. late 36th Regt. 
King, Eyare late Lieut. 47th Regt. 

King, Geo. S., MD. Surg. 
King, Sir Geo. St.Vincent, KCB. Adm. (iL) 
King-Harman, M. J. Capt. R.A. (11.) 
King, John R. Major R.A. (1/.) 
B 
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King, W. G. N. 

Kingscote, R. N. F., CB. 
S. F. Gds. MP. 





Capt. R.N. (11.) 
Lt.-Col. late 








Militia (1. ) 
Kinloch, Alex. Capt. late Gren. Gds. 
Kinloch, Geo. H. A. Capt. 13th Regt. (12+) 
Kirby, W. H. Col. (id. 
*Kirk, James B. Lt.-Col. 91st Highlrs. (17.) 
Kirkland, J. A. Vesey Major- -Gen. (11.) 
*Knight, H.S. G.S. “Lt.-Col. late 19th Regt. 

(1) 
*Knollys, Henry Capt. R.A. (10.) 
Knollys, Right Hon. Sir W.T.,KCB. Gen. 

Col. 62nd Regt. (1.) 
Knollys, W.W.,FRGS. Maj. 93rd High. (12.) 
Knowles, C. B. Major 67th Regt. ¢H.) | 
Knox, @. W. Lt.-Col. Sco. Fus. Gds. 
Knox, T. E., CB. Maj.-Gen. (17.) | 
*Knox, Richard Maj -Gen. 


wa 


LACON, W. Stirling late H. E.I.C.S.S. (17.) 
Lacy, T. E. Maj.-General (11.) 
Laing, Joseph Capt. 14th Regt. 
Lake, H. Atwell, CB. Col. 
L’ Aker, J. Capt. 1st Lond. Engr. Vols. (1/.) 
Lambard, Henry Capt. 45th Regt. (1/.) 
Lambert, John Arthur Lt.-Gen. (11.) 
Lambert, R. Capt. late 43rd L. I. 
*Lambert, Rowley, CB. Rear-Adm., (1/.) 
Lambert, Walter M. Capt. R.M.A. (12.) 
Lymbton, Arthur Lieut.-Col. Cold. Gds. 
Lambton, Fran. Lt.-Col. late 8. F. Gds.(1/.) 
Lamont, James Dep.-Lieut. Bute 
Lamotte, C. W. Lt.-Col. 
*Lamprey, Jones, MB. Surg. Major 67th 
Rest. (11.) 
L’Amy, J. Ramsay 
Kincardine Art. Mil. (1U.) 
Lane, Fred. Wm. Capt. late 67th Regt. 
Lane, H.J.Bagot Lt.-Col. (ret.)Cold.Gds.(1/.) 
Lane, H. P. Maj. R.A. (11.) 
Lane, J. Theophilus, CB. Lt.-Gen. 
Langford, Hercules E. Lorp Capt. Gr. Gds. 
Langhorne,A.R.M. Lt.late52nd Regt.(1/.) 
Lascelles. Hon. E. W. Maj. late W. York Mil. 
Lascelles, H.U., Viscount Capt.late Gr.Gds. 
Lascelles, Walter R. Maj. Rifle Brig. (1/.) 
La Touche Geo. D. Capt. 2nd W. I. 
Regt. (11.) 
Latour, W. Young 
Laughton, J. K., £sq., R.N., MA. 
Instructor (1/.) 
Laurie, J. W. Col. D.-A.- Gen.CanadianMil. 
Law, E. F. G. late Lieut. R.A. (11.) 
Law, F. T. A. Major R.A. (17.) 
Law, Hon. H. S. Capt. late 28th Regt. (1/.) 
Lawley, Hon. R.N. Capt.late2nd L.Gds.(1/.) 
Lawlor, D. A. S. Lieut. late 13th L. T. (12.) 
Lawrence, H.J.H. Batt. Surg. Gr. Gds. 
Lawrence, W. A. Capt. Ben. S. Cerps (1/.) 
Lawrence, W. W. Lt. 18th R. I. Regt. (1/.) 
Lawrenson, John Gen. Col. 13th Huss. (12.) 
*Layard, B.V. Capt. 28th Regt. 
Layard, W.T. Maj.-Gen. (1/.) 
Lazenby, James Major 100th Regt. (1/.) 
Leach, Edm. Lieut.-Col. 50th Regt. (11.) 


Major late Forfar and 


Naval | 


Lt.-Col. Gr. Gds. (12.) | 


LIST OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 








| Le Cocq, H. 








| 





| 





Leach, E. P. 
Leahy, Arthur 


Lieut. R.E. (11) 
Lt.-Col. R.E. (1/,) 
| Leake, H. Capt. E.Y. Mil. late 70th Regt. (1).) 





r, John Towlerton Cupt. late 2nd 
pei Art. Vols. (1/.) 
Le Blane, T. E. Capt. late 37th Regt, 
Leconfield, Lorp H. W. Capt. late 1st L. Gds, 
Lt.-Col. R. A. (11) 
|*Lee. John W. Capt. Q.O. L. I. Mil. (11) 
Lee-Warner,C.H.J.B. Capt. late S. F. Gds. 
(12.) 
Leeke, Ralph Capt. Gr. Gds. ( a) 
Leeman, Joseph Lieut. R. N. R. (11) 
Lees, T. Evans Lt.-Col. 31st Lane. R.V. (11) 
Lefrov,J.H.,CB.FRS. Maj.-Gen. R.A. (11) 
Le Geyt, W. B. Dep.-Com. (11) 
Legge, C mpton Lieut. late Oxford Mil. (1/) 
Legge, Hon.E.H. Lt.-Col. late Cold.Gds. (11) 
Legve, Hon. H. C. Lt. Cold. Gds. (Ll) 
- gue, Hon. Heneage 
Legge, W. D. 
Leggett, R. A. 
Legh, George Cornwall 
Cheshire Mil. MP. (1/.) 
Le Grand, F. G Capt. R.M.L.I. (11) 
Legh, H. M. C. Lt.-Col. lateGren. Gds, 


Capt. (h.p.) 5th Fus, 
Capt. late 69th Regt. (Ll) 
Maj. 2nd RB. 


(12.) 
Le Grice, Frederick S. Capt. R.A. 
Leigh, Lorp Lord Lieut. Warwickshire 


Leighton, F. Major 8th Mid. R.V. (11) 
Le Mesurier, A.A. Maj. 14th Regt. (1/) 
| Sener, A. R. Major R.E. (11) 
Lempriere, Henry Major (ret.) R.A. (Il) 
Lennard, T. G. B. Lt. late 5th Dr. Gas. (11) 
Lennox, LorpA.C.Gordon Capt.Gr.Gds.(1l) 
Lennox, Lorp C. Francis Gordon Capt. 
8. F. Gds. (12.) 
Leonerd, Peter, MD. 
Hosps. and Fleets (1/.) 
Le Patourel, H. Capt. E. Y. Mil. 
Leslie, George Colonel R.A. (II) 
Leslie, John H. lateCapt.71st High.L.1 (1) 
Lethbridge, Sir Wroth Acland, Bart. _ late 
Lt. R. B. (10.) 
Leveson, E. J. 


Insp.-Gen. of 


Lt. 5th Kent Art. V. (li) 
Lewes, W. L. Capt. (ret.) 48th Regt. 
Lewin, W. H. Com. (ret.) R.N., Sub-Lieut. 
Roy. Naval Vols. (11.) 
Lewis, Charles Algernon 
Lewis, H. F. P. 
Lewis, John Edw. 
Lewis, J. F. 
Lewis, J. Owen 


Gen. (Il) 
Capt. R.A 
Lt.-Col. (ret.) 6th Regt. 

Lieut. R.E. (1!) 
Lt.-Col. late 37th Regt. 
Leycester, E. M. Capt. R.N, (1!) 
Leyland, T. N. Lt.-Col. Denbigh Yeo. late 
Capt. 2nd Life Gds. 

Leyland, T. Capt. Denbigh Yeo. late 
Lieut. 2nd L. Gds. 

Liddell, R. 8S. Capt. 10th Hussars (1!) 

Liddon, Matthew Capt. 8th or King’s (1!) 
Ligertwood, T., MD. Surg. R. Hos 

pital, Chelsea (1/.) 
Lillie, G.A.H. Lieut. late Ben. S.C. (1! 

Lindoe, F. E. Lieut. 81st Regt. (1! 
Lindsay, Charles Lieut. R.N. (1 
Lindsay, Hon. C. H., Lieut.-Col. llth 





Middix. R.V. late Lt.-Col. Gren. Gds. (li) 





Pos gg Lane. (Ll) 













Longti 
Lonef 
Longn 
Lonsd 
and 
Loring 
Lovell, 
Low, y. 
Low, | 
Lowe, 
*Lowe 
Low re, 
*Lowr 
Lowth 
Luard, 
Luar rd, 
Lu: ard, 
L uard, 
Lucan, 


L.G 


Lucas, 








V. (11) 
1 Regt. 
- Lieut. 


n. (11) 
it. R.A. 
h Regt. 
B. (ll) 
h Regt. 
N, (11) 
eo. late 


‘eo. late 





LIST OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


*Lindsay, H. Gore Capt. late R. B. | Ludlow, John Maj.-Gen. (11.) 
Lindsay, Lorp James L. Lt. late Gr. Gds. Lugard, E. J. Capt. 4th King’s Own R. (11.) 
Lindsay, Robert J. Loyd, @.€. Lt.-Col. | Lumsden, H.W. Lieut.Col. late R.A. (10.) 
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H.A.C. late Lt.-Co!. 8. .Gds. MP. (1/.) | Lushington, Sir Stephen, GCB. Adm. (11.) 


Linton, J. K. 
Listowell, Eart of 
Litchfield, E.F. Lt.-Col. late Beng. N. I. (12) 
Litchford, E. B. Lieut. late 48th Beng. N.1. 
Little, H. A. Major 
Littledale, Edward 


Master (ret.) I. N. | Lynch, E. J. 
Capt. late 8S. F. Gds. | 


Beng. S. C. (12.) | 
Major late Ist Roy. Drs. | 


Littledale, F. C. H. Lieut. 29th Regt. (1/.) | 


Lloyd, Arthur C. 
Lloyd, C. W. 
Lloyd, Francis T. 
Lloyl, G. M. 
Lloyd, Nesham Y. 
Lloyd, R. O. 
Lloyd, T. H. 


Lieut. 45th Regt. (1/.) 
Major 16th Regt. (1/.) 
Capt. R.A. (1/.) 
Lieut. R.A. (1/.) 


Lieut. R.K. (1/.) 
Capt. R. A. (1/.) 
*Lloyd, Thomas Capt. 35th Regt. 
Lloyd, Thos. F.  Lieut.-Col. 98th Regt. (1/.) 
Lloyd, Rev. W. V., MA. R.N. FRGS. Naval 
Inst (1/.) 
Lluellyn, W. R. 
Loch, Geo. 
ter’s Yeo. MP. 
Loch, H. B., CB, Lt.-Col. 2nd Cheshire Mil. 
and Lieut.-Gov. Isle of Man (1/.) 
Loch, W. Capt. 19th Bengal Cav. (17.) 
Lochner,C.P. Maj.late 39th Midx.R.V.(1/.) 
*Lock. A.C. Knox Lt.-Col. 50th Regt.( 1/.) 
Lock, H. Lt.-Col. 108th Regt. (12.) 
Lockhart, Arch. Inglis, CB. Maj.-Gen. 
Lockwood, A. R. M. Capt. Cold. Gds. 
Locock, Herbert Major R.E. (1/.) 
Loder, F. C. J. Lieut. 82nd Regt. (1/.) 
Lodge, Frank Capt. R.A. (1/.) 
Lodge, I. W. Lieut. 5th W. Y. Mil. (1/.) 
Lodge, W. R. Capt. (ret.) Indian Army 
Logan, Sir Thomas Galbraith, KCB. MD. 
iate D.G. A.M.D. (11.) 
Logie, Cosmo Gordon, MD. Dep.Surg.-Gen. 
(l,) 
*Lombard, G.C.S. 
Service R. Vols. (17.) 
Longden, H. Errington, CB. CSI. Maj.-Gen. 
(11.) 
Longtield, F. Major 8th o» King’s (1/7.) 
Longford, The Eartof, KCB. Maj.-Gen.(1/.) 
Longmore, Thos., CB. D.1.G.of Hosps. (1/.) 
Lonsdale, Earu of Major Westmoreland 
and Cumberland Yeomanry (1/.) 
Loring, Sir Wm., KCB. — Vice-Adm. (1/.) 
Lovell, John Williamson,CB. Col. R.E.(1/.) 
Low, Alex., CB. Maj.-Gen. (1/.) 


Major R.A. (1/.) 
Capt. late Duke of Lancas- 


Capt. and Adj. Civil 


Low, Sir John, KCB. GCSI. Gen. (1/.) 
Lowe, A. Vice-Adm 
*Lowe, E. W. D., CB. Col. (1/.) 
Lowe, W. D. Capt. 


*Lowry, R.W., CB. Col. late 47th Regt. (1/.) 
Lowther, F. W. Comr. R.N. (1/.) 
Luard, C. E. Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
Luard, Johr. K., CB. Gen. (1/.) 
Luard, R. G.A.Col.(h.p.) late 62nd Regt. (17.) 
Luard. W. CC. Rear Adm. (1/.) 
Lucan, G. E. Eart of, GCB. Gen. Col. Ist 
L. Gas. 


Lucas, Louis A. Capt. late 6th L. R.V. (1/.) 


Lieut. 82nd Regt. (1/.) | 


Capt. 3rd Buffs (1/.) 
Lynch,Staunton, G.S. Capt. (ret.) 14th Hus. 
(1/.) 
Lynch, W.W. 
Lynn, James 
Lyon, Francis 
Lyon-Fremantle, A. J. 
Lyons, Algernon MeL. 
Lyons, W. 
Lysons, D., CB. 
Master Genl. (17.) 
Lyttelton, Hon. C.G. Lt. Worcester Yeo. (1/.) 


Lt.-Col. 10th Regt. (17.) 
Lt.-Col. (ret.) R.E. 
Major R.A. (1/.) 
Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds. 
Capt. R.N. (1/.) 

Col. (1.) 
Major-Gen., Quarter- 


| Lyttelton, the Hon. N.G. Lt. R. Bade. (12.) 





MABERLY, W. Leader Lt.-Col. 
McBean, W. Lt.-Col. (ret.) lst W.I. Regt. (12.) 
McCallum, G. K. Capt. 92nd Highs. (11.) 
MacCarthy, R.H. Lt. 4th K. O. Regt. (1/.) 
McCausland, M. F. H. Capt. R.A. (1/.) 
*MccGwire, E. T. St. L. Col. 1st Royal 
Seots (1/.) 
McCleverty, Wm. A. Gen. Col. 48th Regt. 
(1/.) 
McClintock, Sir F. Leopold, KT. FRS. 
Rear-Adm. (1/.) 
M‘Coy, T. R. Capt. late 65th Regt. 
McCoy, Washington J. Lt. South Devon. 
Mil. (1/.) 
*M‘Crea, J. D. Capt. R.N. (12.) 
McCreagh, M. Maj. (ret.)4thR.I.Dr.Gds. (12.) 
*McDonald, A. M. Col. (11.) 
Macdonald,J.H.A. Lt.-Col.Edin.City R.V. 
(1/.) 
Macdonald, N. Major 5th Fus. (17.) 
Macdonald, Wm. _Lieut.-Col. B S.C. (12.) 
MacDonnell, H. J. Capt. late 12th Regt. (12.) 
MacDonnell, John R. late Maj. 19th Middx. 
R.V. (11.) 
McDonough, 8. Maj. late 3rd W.I. Regt. (11.) 
M‘Dougall, Patrick L. Maj.-Gen.(1/.) 
McDougall, Niel, Esq. Controller’s Depart- 
ment of the Navy (1/.) 
McDougall, W. B. Lt. 78th Highlrs. (17.) 
MacFarlan, D. Lt.-Col. R. H. A. (12) 
*Macgreyor, H. G. Capt. 29th Regt. (1/.) 
* MacGregor, Chas. M., CSI. Col. Ben. S.C. 
(12.) 
M‘Gregor, Sir Duncan, KCB. Gen. (11.) 
McGreg>r, Sir Geo., KCB. Major-Gen. (11.) 
McGeral-Hogg, Sir J., KCB. Lt.-Col. late 
Ist Life Gds. MP. (1/.) 
M‘Grigor, Sir Chas. Burt. Army Agent 
Melilree, J. D. late Surg.-General (1/.) 
Mackay, H. A. Capt. R.A. (1/.) 
Mackay, Henry Fowler Capt. 
Mackean, Kenneth Lieut. R.E. (1/.} 
McKean, A.C. Lieut. 6th Innisk. Drag. (1.) 
Mackenzie, Hugh Maj. (1/.) 
Mackenzie, J. D. Major late 75th Regt. 
(1.) 
Mackenzie, John K. Lt.-Col. (unatt.) (17.) 
McKillop, H. F. Cant. R.N. (11.) 
Mackinuon, D.H. Lieut.-Col. S.O.P. (11.) 
B2 
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acki at.. (CB; Gen. (1l.) | Martin, Edw. Lt. late 28th Mad. N. I. (12) Mil 
na “6% a Capt. R.N. An) | *Martin, Francis Capt. R. N. (11) lee 
Mackinnon, L. D. Capt. Cold. Gds.(1/.) Martin, G. W.T. Lt. late 46th Reg. (11.) . 
Mackinnon, W. A.,CB. Dep. Surg.-Gen. ! Martin, Jas. Staff-Surg.-Maj. A.M. D. (11) ne 
*Mackinnon, W. C. Capt. 3rd Buifs (11.) | Martin, James J. Staif-Surg. R.N. (11) a 
Mackinnon, W.H. _ Capt. Gren. Gds. (1/.) | Martin, Thos. Lt.-Col. (10) ie 
*Maclean, F. D. Lt.-Col. late 13th Huss. } Martin, W. L. Comr. R. N. (11) Mile 
Maclean, P. Major-Gen. | Martin, Sir Wm.F., Bart. GCB. Adm. (11) Mil 
Maclean, W.C.,MD.CB. Dep. Insp.Gen.(1/.) | Marx, John L, Lt. R.N. (11) Mil 
McLaughlin, Edwd. Major R.A. (1/.) | Massy, H. H., CB. MD. Surg.-Gen, Mill 
MacLeod, Norman late Lt. H. A. C. | Matheson, Duncan Lt. 6th Innis. Drs. (11, isl 
McLeod, W. C. aca oi “ay F.P. Capt. late Ist Sussex R.Y; Mille 
Me -R. Lt.-Col. M.S.C. (12.) | : 
ead Lt.-Col. R.A. (1/.) | Maude, Hon. Francis Capt. R.N. (11) boo 
M‘Murdo, W. M.S., CB. Lieut-Gen. (1/.) | Maude, F. F., @.€, CB. _ Maj.-Gen. (11) sans 
MeMullin, J. Capt. Mad. S. Corpsl/.) | Maude, F. N. d Lieut. R.E. (11) : 
MeNair, J. A. Fred. Major R.A. (11.) | Maude, G. A., CB. Lieut.-C ol. (ret.) R.H.A. =< 
Macneill, J.G.R.D. Capt. Mad.S. C. (1/.) | Maunsell, D.Chas. Capt. R. E. Mid. Mil. (11) Min 
McPherson, Cecil Major 17th -<. ais ee CB. Copt RAL GN Miln 

son, ¢ Capt. R.E Maurice, J. F. apt. R.A. (1. L 
foc. On Capt. Borde Rifles (1/.) | Maw, James Capt. 3rd Essex Art. Vv ols. (12) og 
Macqueen, D. R. Capt. 75th Regt. (17.) | Maw son, W. Willmiott Lt.-Col. 33rd Lane, Mine 
Madden, Geo.C. Lieut. 1st W. I. Regt. (12.) | R.V. (12.) , sae 
*Maillard, R.T. Capt. 16th Lancers (11.) | Maxse, Fre od. A. . en ae Mitel 
Main, Robt., Hsq. Roy: al Naval College (1/7.) | Maxse, H. F. B. Lt.-Col. late on 4 2 Mitct 
Mainguy, F. B. Major R.E. (1/.) | Maxwell, H. H., CB. Maj.-Gen. A. ( YF Mitto 
Mainwaring, Alfred R. Lieut. R.A. (1/.) | Maxwell, R.J. Major (h.p.) 80th Regt. (1l) F Moffa 
Maitland, GL. B.,CB.  Maj.-Gen. (1/.) | Maxwell, W. H. oT En tke 
Maitland, G. G. W., FRCS. D.S. Gen.(1/.) } May, John Capt. Hants Militia a) Moh, 
Maitland, H. L. Capt. R.N. (1/.) | Maycock, J.G. Lt.-Col. late 14th Regt. (11) Mons 
Malet, C. St. Lo. Lt.-Col. late 8. F. Gds. (1/.) | Mayers, J. P. Col. late 86th Regt. or ‘Mon 
Malet, H. C. E. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gr. Gds. (1/.) | Mayne, J. 0. aba ie Po au mn 
Malet, Harold E. Capt.18th Hussars (1/.) | Mayne, J. T. B. KO get at ah (11) Pt 
Malgarini, F. L. Lt. Forfar and Kincardine | Mayo, John H. late Lt. W. Not olk 3 , mn aa 

Art. Mil. (11) Mayo, W. R. Asst. Commissary (it) Mone 
Majendie, V. D. Major R.A. (17.) Meade, H. R. ; Major = al — 
Malcolm, G. A., CB. Lieut.-Gen. Col. | Medwin, Frederick late R.} ai b Mont. 

105th Madras L. I. (17.) Meehan, Geo. Waller ’ Lieut.- ol. Meese 
Malcolm, G. J. Capt. —— ar | “— G.J. Viscount Lt.(ret.)S.F.Gds F Monts 
scount Lt.-Col. Herts Yeo. nas : : 

oa olen aig Lieut. (ret.) 58rd Regt. (17.) Mellor, A. _—_ Lieut. (ret.) 8th « or King’s a 5 Te 
Maltby, J.M. Lieut. let W.I. Rest. a | | Melvile, ¢ Lawrence _ It. oe Regt. Sb 4 (ls 

epee 1 ore erers ends, feo. =f 4 

Malton, W. . Capt lat i” Mends, Herbert Col. (ret.) 2nd W. L RE a 
Manby, Charles, FRS. Lt.-Col. Eng. and | Mends, Sir W. R., KCB. Vice-Adm. 0 . a 

Railway Vol. Staff Corps (17.) Merrewether, Sir W.L., CB. KCSI. ri he Bas 
Manderson, G. R. Major R. H. A. (1/.) | Meryon, J. E. eC : 2 ail © Moore, 
Mansell, A. B. Lieut. R.N. (1/.) | Mesham, Arthur Capt. latelst R. Drs. (1!) BD Moore 
Manson, A. R. Maj.-Gen. (1/.) | Messervy, Geo. T. Capt. 21st Middleset H re 
Manson, Walter Capt. R.E. (1/.) R.V. (1.) h weil. (0) Tes 
March, W. H., CB. Maj.-Gen. (ret.) R.M.L.I. | Metcalfe,Join A. Capt. 1st Durham Mil. , E ‘ene. 
Scone WG. Lt.-Col. (1/.) | Methuen, F. H. P. Lorp Col. R. Wilt BD More’ 
Marindin, H.R. Maj. late 1st Royals (1/.) Mil. ADC. to the Queen a 2 Teens 
Markham, Wisk. pom ~~ re ap “aD” Hon. Paul 8. Lt.-Col. S. F. 2 ‘Sere 

s. th Ben Bs 

Mar son C F. “Capt. 6th Dr. Gds. (1/.) | Meurant, Edwd. Lt.-Col. 83rd Regt. ay Z SMorge 
Marriott, H.C. Maj. (ret.) 60th Rifles (12.) | Meyrick, Aug. W. H. Col. late Sco. Fus.@ B Morratt 
Marriott, W.F.,CSI. Maj.-Gen. (unatt.) (1Z.) | Michell, Sir John, GCB. Lt.-Gen. Col. 86 BD Morrie: 
Marriott, W. H. | Capt. 11th Rest. (17) | Regt. (12) R.HLA. (Ife Morries 
Marryat, J. H. Capt. R.N. 2 Michel, J. Edward, CB. Col. renns Morris 
Marsden, Richard Capt. R.N.R. (1/.) | Michalowski, F. H. Capt. Georgetown Movie, 
#Marsden, William Capt. ponestoag ie “oe (1) . cai he 
sh: Japt. Martin Rifle ¥. | Middleton, F. D. . (il $e, . 
“7 2 ae yee tis N. Broke, Bart., ee 
arcsham, H.§. Lieut. 60th Rifles (17.) | Vice-Adm. (11. 7 | 
ebro Lieut.-Col. R.E. (1/.) | Middleton, O.R. Capt. 4th King’s Own (1 aoe 
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Mildmay, H. P. St. J. Lieut. Gren. Guards} Mostyn, Hon.M. late Paym. 21st R.N.B. Fus. 
11.) | Mostyn, Hon. Roger Lt.-Col. (ret.) S. F. Gds. 
*Mildmay, Sir Henry B. P. St. John, Baré. | Mount-Charles,G. H. Eartof Col. (h.p.) 


Lt.-Col. Hants Yeo. (11.) Ist L. Gds. 
*Mildmay, H. A.St.J. Capt. Rifle Brigade | Mountsteven, F.H. Capt. (h.p.) R.M.L.I.(11.) 
(11.) | Moysey, Charies John Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
Miles, H. S. G. Capt. 101st Regt. (17.) | Muir, Six W. Muir, KCB. Director-Gen. 
Miles, Thos. G. Major N. Durham Mil. (1/.) | | Army Medical Department (11.) 
Miller, D. S. Lt.-Col. (1/.) | Muncaster, Lor, Capt. lateR. Brig. MP. (17.) 
Miller, D, Capt. R.N. (1/.) | Mundy, A.M. Capt. late Notts. Mil. (17.) 
Miller, G@. M., CB. Lt.-Col.79th Highls.(1/.) | Mundy, Sir G. Rodney, KCB. Adm. (1/.) 
Miller, H. M. Capt. R.N. (1/.) { Munro, Campbell Capt. late Gren. Gds. 
Miller, T. C. Capt. 43rd Regt. (1.) | Munro,C.A. Capt. Bengal Staff Corps (1/.) 
Miller, Thos. E. Lieut. R. N. (12.) | Murchison, K. R., formerly of the 13th and 


Milligan, Charles Major late 39th Reg. (1/.) 58th Regts. and late Capt. Som. Yeo. (1/.) 
Millington, Walter Capt. late 3rd Essex | Mure, W., Lt.-Col. (ret.) 8. F. Gds. MP. (12.) 


Art. Vols. (17.) Murphy, J. A. Lieut. 82nd Regt. (11.) 
Mills, C. J. C. Maj.-General Murray, A. M. Lieut. R.A. (11.) 
*Milman,G. A. Lt.-Col. (h.p.) R.A. (1/.) | Murray,John _— Lt.-Col. late Gr. Gds. (12.) 
Milne, Sir Alex., Bart.,G@CB. Admiral (1/.) | Murray, J. J. Col. Ben. S.C. (1/.) 
Milne, H. Maj.-General (1/.) | Murray, K. D. Capt. 89th Regt. (1/.) 
Milner, Joseph Mid. R.N. (1/.) | Murtogh, John Surg. (h-p.) 


Minchin,J.W. Capt. Paymstr. 58th Regt.(1/.) | Mussenden, W. _ Lt.-Col. 8th Hussars (1/.) 
Mitchell, C. B. H. Major R.M.L.I. (12.) | 

Mitchell, C. J. Capt. late Vict. Rifles (1/.) | NAGHTEN, A.R. Lt.-Col. Hants Art.Mil., 
Mitchell, Hugh H. Capt. Rifle Brig. (1/.) | MP. (17.) 


Mitford, John Lt. Civil Service R.V. (1/.) | Nangle, W. C. Major R.A. (11.) 
Moffatt, K. M. Col. (1/.) | *Napier, Gerard J. Rear-Adm. (11.) 
Molony, C. M. Capt. R.A. (1/.) | Nares, Sir Geo. S., KCB. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Molyneux, W. C. F. Lt. 22nd Regt. (1/.) | Nares, H. J. Lieut. 17th Regt. (11.) 
Moncrieff, Alex., FRS. Maj.Edin.Art.Mil.(1/.) | *Nason, Jno. Col. (12.) 


*Moncrieff, Geo. H. Lt.-Col. S. F. Gds. | *Needham, John L. Capt. R.M. Art. (11.) 


(1/.) | Neilson, W. M. Lt.-Col. 25th Lanark R. V.(1/.) 
Moncrieff, L. N. Comr. R.N. (11.) | Nelson,Thos..MD. D.I.G.Hospls.R.N.(1/.) 
Money, E. C. Capt. 87th Fus. (1/.) | Nelson, T. Lt.-Col. E. & N. Y. Mil. A. (1/.) 
Monson, Hon. D. J. Capt. (ret.) 96th Regt. | Nelson, W. F. Capt. R.A. (12.) 
Montagu, Andw. Lt. 5th W. York Mil. (1/.) | Nesham, T. P. W. Lieut. R.N. (1/.) 
© Montgomery, G. S., CSI. Maj.-Gen. | Nettleship, W. F. Capt. 9th Surrey R.V.(1/.) 
| Montgomery, W. E. Capt.S.F. Gds. (1/.) | Neville, Edward Lt.-Col. (ret.) 8. F. Gds. 
| Montizambert, C. E. Maj.Canadian Art. (1/.) | Newall, D. J. F. Col. R.A. (1/.) 
| Montresor, H. E. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gr. Gds. | Newdigate, Edw. Col. (12.) 

Moody,J.L.,MA. late Chap. to the Forces | Newdigate, H.R.L. Lt.-Col. Rifle Brig. (10.) 

(1/.) | Newington, Cecil G.H. Lieut.31st Regt. (17.) 
Moore, Arthur W. Lieut. R.N, (12.) | Newington,C.M.H. Capt. 22nd Regt. (1/.) 
*Moore,A.G@. Montgomery  Col.4th Huss. | Newton,W.E. Lt. late lst Mid.Eng. V.(1/.) 
Moore, H., CB. Lt.-Col. | Newton, W. S. Lieut.-Gen. 
Moore, H.C. Lieut. R.E. (1/.) | Nicholetts,G. Lieut.-Col. 27th Bo. N.I. (11.) 
Moore, John C. Capt. late Rifle Brigade (11.) ‘ Nicholls, Henry Maj. (ret.) 94th Regt. 
Moore, R.C., CB. Lt.-Gen. R.A. (1/.) | *Nicholson, Henry F. Capt. R.N, (12.) 
Moore, Thomas C.C. Maj.-Gen. R.M.LI. | Nicholson, Lothian, CB. Col. R.E. (11.) 
Morant, W. S. Capt. late Gr. Gds. (1/.) | Nicholson, W. G. Lieut. R.E. (17.) 

© Moray, H. E. H. Drummond Capt. S. F. Gds. | Nicholson, S. J. Major R.A, (11.) 
Moray, J.C. D. S. Major 28th Bo. N.I. (12.) Nicoll, Chas. R. Surg.-Maj. (ret.) Gr. Gds. 
> More, George Lt. 8rd Essex Art. V. (1/.) | Nicolls, O. H. A. Lt. Col. R.A. (17.) 


} Morgan,G B. Maj. Town Maj.Gibraltar(1/.) | Nicolson, Sir Fred. W. E., Bart., CB. Ad- 





| *Morgan,Horatio Maj.Paym.100thReg.(1/.) miral (17.) 
*Morgan, J. P. Major R.A. (1/.) | *Nicolson, Frederick Lieut. R.H.A. (1/.) 
Morice, James A. Major (ret.) R.M.L.I. (1/.) | Noble, Andrew Capt. late R.A. (1/.) 
Morrell, H. Capt. late Essex Rifles (1/.) | Nolan, J. Philp Capt. R.A., MP. (1/.) 
Morrieson, J. Lieut.-Col. (17.) | Nolloth, Edward, MD. Staff Surg. R.N.(12.) 
Morrieson, R. Col. (1/.) | Norbury T. C. N. Col. late 6th Dr. Gds. 
Morris, Mark Naval Instructor (1/.) | *Norcock, Charles J. Lieut. R.N, (17.) 
Morrison, W. L. Col. R.E. (11.) | Norcop, W. J. Lieut. R.N. (1/.) 
Morse, H. B. Dep. Com.-General (1/.) | Norcott, Wm.S. R., CB. | Major-Gen. (17.) 
Morshead, A. A. Lieut. 24th Regt. (1/.) | Norman, C. B. Capt. late B. S. C. (17.) 
Mortimer, Stanley Capt. late 60th Rifles (17.) | Norman, Henry Lieut. late 10th Hussars 
Mortlock, Wm. Ens. Vict. R.V. (1/.) | Norman, Sir H. W., KCB. Major-Gen. (11.) 


*Morton, G. de C. Lieut. 6th Regt. ' *Norris,G. G. Capt. 2nd Warwick Mil. (17.) 
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North, J. S. D. Col. Jate Q.0.L.I. Mil. MP. | Palmer, Frederick 


(12.) 
North, Hon. W.H.J. Lieut. Oxford Yeo. | 
late Ist L. Gds. (17.) 


Capt. late 52nd L.T. (17.) 
Lt.-Col. late Cold. Gds. (17.) | 
Lt.-Col. | 


Northey, E. R. 
Northey, W. B. 
*Northumbcrland, The DUKE of 
North. Mil. 
Norton,G.C.G. Lieut. 2nd W. I. Ret. (12) | 
Nott, A. H. Capt. !ate 1.N. | 
Nugent, Andrew Co] 2nd R.N.B. Drs. (1/ ) 
Nugent, C. B. P.N.H.,CB. Col. R.E. (1.) | 
Nugent, C. E. Lieut. late 43rd L.1. 
Nugent, Sir G. E., Burt. Lt.-Col. late Gr. 
Gds. (1/7.) 
Nugent, St. G. M. 
Nuthall, W. F. 


| 
Col. (17) | 
Maj.-Gen. (I) | 


| Parnell, A. 


OBBARD, Harry S. 
O’Brien, A. V. 
O’Brien, Donatus 
O'Brien, E. D. C. Capt. R. E. (12) | 
O’Brien, J.T. N. Lt.-Col. (1.) | 
O’Byrne, Robert, FRGS. Navy Agent (1/.) 
O’Connell, H. Lt.-Col. Mad. S. ©. (12) 
O’Connor, J.J. Taspec. of Cape Frontier 
Police (11.) 
Ogg, G.S. W., MD. Surg. (17) 
Ogilvy, Thomas Col. late 2nd L. Gds. (1/.) 
O’Hea, J. B. Capt. late 25th K. O. Bor. (1/.) 
Oldfield, Chas. J. Lt.-Col. 
Oldfield, Geo. T. Capt. Rl. Lon. Mil. (12.) 
*Oldfield, Richd. Major R.A. (1/.) 
Oldham, H. H. Capt. 79th Regt. (1/.) 
Ommanney, F. G. Navy Agent (1/.) 
Ommanney, F. M. Comr. R.N. (17.) 
Ommanney, M. F. Lieut. R.E. 
O'Neill, Wm. late Mil. Store Dept. (17.) 
Onslow, A. Edw. Paige late S. F. @ds. | 
Onslow, Geo. M. Capt. 20th Hussars (1/.) | 
Onslow, Sir W. W. R., Bart. Capt. RI. | 
Cornwall Rangers, late Lieut. 12th Regt. 
(1/.) 
Ord, Sir H. St.G., Kt., CB. Maj.-Gen. R.E. 
pm be Geo. F. Capt. late 2nd Dr.Gds.(11.) 
O’Rorke, Albert J. Lieut. R.N. (11) 
* Osborne, Eric W. Lt. late 1st W.1. Regt. (1/7.) 
*Ostrehan, E.S Major Bomb. S. C. 
Otway, Charles Maj.-Gen. R.A. (1/.) 
Otway, W. M. Capt. late Ist. Dr. Gds. (11.) 
Otway, W. P. Capt. Cold. Gds. 
Ouchterlony, T. H. Capt. R.A. (10.) 
Outram, A. M. Lt. Rl. Sher. For, Mil. (12.) | 
*Owen, C. H. Lieut.-Col. R.A. (17.) | 
Owen, F. H. E. Capt. R.M A. (12.) | 
a 
){ 
) 


Col. Beng. S. C. (11.) 
Capt. 60th Rifles (17.) | 
Capt. late R.S.C. 








*Owen, G. A. Capt. late 107th Regt. (11. 
Owen, R. E. Lieut. 69th Regt. (17. 
Oxley, J.S. Lt.-Col. 19th Middx. R.V. (1/: 


PADDISON,B. Lieut. 43rd Middx.R.V.(17.) 
Page, G. H. Col. 47th Depédt Brig. (12.) 
*Pace,S. F. Major late Lon, Se. R.V. (12.) 
Paget, Lorp Geo. A. F., KCB. Lt.-Gen. 
Col. 7th Dr. Gds, (17.) | 
Palk, I: swabley H. Lieut. 1st Devon Yeo. 
late Lieut. S. F. Gds. (14) 
Palliser, Sir W m., KCB. 








Maj. (1/.) 


*Parish, 


| Parker, 
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Lieut.-Col. 8. F. Gds, 
Palmer, John Capt. R.N. (11) 
Palmer, Sir R., Bé. Col. (ret.) 2nd L. ude, 
Pamphilon, F. W. Lt. 2nd. Mid. R. V. (11) 
*Panter, H. G. Major 221d Regt. (11) 
Pardoe, T. F. Capt. 22ud Regt. i1/) 
H. Woodbine, CB. Col. late 
45th Regt. (i/.) 

Parke, Wim., CB. Maj.-General (11. 1s.) 
*Parker, C. W. Myj. late 4th RK. Middis, 

Mil. and 69th Regt. 
*Parker, F. G.S. Major 54th Reg. (11) 
| Parker, Rich. Lt.-Gen. Col. 5th Dr. Gas. (11) 
Rk. J. H. Capt. R.E. (11) 
Parkinson, C.F. Lt.-Col. 9th Regt. (11) 
Parkinson, F. F. Lieut. 17th Regt. (10) 
Parlby, Wim. Gen. Col. 21st Hus. (11) 
Major, R.E. (11) 
Lt. late R.N. (11) 
Lieut.-Col. Gr. Gds, 
I. G. of Hosps, 


Parnell, Hon. H. W. 
Parnell, W. H. 
| Parratt, J. E. T., 
Parsons, Clifford Major 3:d Buits (1/) 
Parsons, Wm. Comr. R.N. (1) 
| Pasley, Sir T.Sabine, Bart.,.KCB. Adm. (11) 
Patchett, W.Gordon Lt. 2nd W.I. Regt. (11) 
Paterson, H. W. Capt. 2nd W.I. Regt. 
(1) 
Patterson, David Aikman 
21st Fusiliers (1/.) 
Patterson, W.T. L. Col. late 88th Regt. (11) 
Pattison, Rowles Capt. late 40th Middser, 
R.V. (1/.) 
Patton, Jonn — Lt.-Gen. Col. 47th Regt. (11) 
*Payn, Wm.,CB.  Maj.-Gen. Unatt. (11) 
Paynter, John Cupt. (ret.) S. F. Gds. 
Peacock, Geo. Master R.N. (11) 
Pead, Leonard W. Capt. Sutfolk Mil. 
Art. (11.) 
Pearce, Fras. G. Paym. R.N. (II) 
Pearse,CosmoB. Capt.late Gren. Gds. (1) 
Pearse, Geo. G. Lieut.-Col. R.A. (1/) 
*Pearson, C. K. — Lieut.-Col. 3rd Buffs (1/,) 
Pearson, M.B. Capt. 2nd Mid. Art. V. (Ll) 


MD. 


Major Payn. 


Pearson, k. L. O. Col. (rer.) Gr. Gds. 
Peel, Cecil Lennox Lt.-Col. late S.F. Gds. 
(12.) 


Peel. Right Hon. Jonathan, MP. Lieut.-Gen. 
Peel, J. Floyd Capt. late S. F. Gds 
Pemberton, R. C. B. Major R.E. (1!) 
Pennant, Hon. A. H. D. Lt.-Col. late Gr. Gds. 
Pennefather, k. Don. Lt.-Col. E. Kent Mil. 
Peunefather, R. P. Capt. K.E. (1) 
*Pennethorne. L. P. Capt. R.A. (Ll) 
Pennington, Edward 
| Penny, Stapleton 
Penrhyn, Lorp E. 
Carnarvon Rifle 
Peploe, D. Peploe 
| Perceval, Jno. J. 
| Perceval, Spencer 
l ercy, George A. 
Percy, HughM., 
Perry, Lionel F. 
Petre, Jolin Barney Capt. late 
*Petrie, Martin 


Major R.A. 

G.D. Col. Comt. Royal 
Corps 

Major 1st Heref. R.V. (11) 

Lt. (ret.) 17th Regt. (1/) 

Lieut.-Gen. 


Ist Drs. (Jl) 


(12.) 
*Peyton, Francis Col. late 98th Regt. (11) 


Capt. Gr. Gds. (1) 
Lorn, @.€. KCB. Lt.-Gen 
Jieut. R.A. (11) Be 





War Office (1) F 
(1) 


Lt -Co!. (h.p.) 97th begh F 
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Major Heref. Mil. (1/.) | Preston, W. H. 
Brig.-Gen. Bom. 8. C. | Price, Arthur 
| Price, Edward, CB. 

Capt. R.N. (1/.) | Price, G. E. 
Philips, Geo. Major R.E. Prichard, A. 
*Philips, George Major 4th Hussars (1/.) | Prickett, Thos. 
Phillimore, Wm. Brough Capt. late Gr. Gds. | Prior, H. W. Lieut. 51st Regt. (1/.) 
Phillips, Six B. ‘T. Maj.-Gen. (1/.) | Pritchard, G. D. Col. R.E. (11.) 
Phillips, L. Guy Lt.-Col. Gr. Gas. (1/.) | Probyn, Sir D. M. Maj.-Gen., U.€. KCSI, 
Phillips, R. N. Major-Gen. | CB. (11.) 
Phillipps, Paul Winsloe Col. R.A. | Protheroe, M. Capt. M. S. Corps (11.) 
Phillpotts, W. C. Lieut.-Col. RK.E. | Prowse, J. F. Comr. R.N. (1/.) 
*Philp, Francis L. Capt. late 2nd R.N.B. | Puckle, Alfred D. Capt. Lon. Se. R.V. (12.) 

Drs. (1/.) | Pugh, Horace, J. M. Lieut. R.N. (12.) 
Philpot, H. J. Late Surg. Brecon Mil. (1/.) | Puilen, W. J. 8. Rear-Adm. (1/.) 
Phipps, C. E. Capt. 18th R. Irish (1/.) | Purdon, H. G. Lieut. 64th Regt. (12.) 
Phipps, R. W. Major R.A. (1/.) | Purvis, J. C. Capt. R.N. (12.) 
Pideock, Henry H. F. Lt.108rd Regt. (1/.) | Pye, Kellow Chas. Capt. R.E. (12) 
Pidcock, Thomas Paymaster K.N.| Pym, Francis late Lieut. 1st Life Guards 
Piers, C. B. Major and Paymaster R.A. (1L.) 


Lient. 73rd Regt. (1/.) 
Paymaster R.N. (1/.) 
Maj.-Gen. R.A. (12.) 
Comr. K.N., MP. (11) 
Maj.-Gen. (1/.) 

Capt. 56th Regt. (1/.) 


Peyton, T. G. 
Phayre, R., CB. g 

ADC. to the Queen (1l.) 
Philips, Alex. 


Pierson, W. Henry Capt. R.E. 
Pigott, H. de R. Col. 70th Kegt. 
Pilgrim, Chas. Capt. Bucks Yeo. 
Pilleau, H. G. Capt. R.E. 
Pitcher, Duncan G. Capt. Ben. 8. C. 
Playfair, W. M. Capt. 107th Regt. 
*Plummer, H. Major 7th R. Fus. 
Plunkett, R. H. W. Lieut. R.A. 
Pocklington, E.B. Lieut. 52nd Regt. 
Pocklington, E. H. F. 
Major 5th Fus. 


Major-Gen. 


(1/.) | Pym, Samuel 
(12.) | 

(iL) | QUICK, George, 
(12.) | 

(11.) | RADCLIFFE, H. 
(1/.) | R.V. (14.) 

(1/.) | Radelitfe, R. P. 
(1/.) | Raikes, P. B. 

(1/.) | Raitt, E. R. 
Ralston, W.C. 
(1/.) | Ramsay, B. D. W. 


Capt. R.A. (1/.) 
Engineer R.N. (i2.) 
Lt.-Col. 39th Middx. 
Col. R.A. (12) 


Major R.A. (12) 
War Office (1/.) 


Capt. late 46th Regt. (1/.) 


Major (1/.) 


Pocklington, F. 
*Pocklington, G@.H. Lt.-Col. late 18th K.1. | Ramsbotham, John late Lt. R. Sussex Mil. 
*Pole,C.V.N. Lt.-Col. late Cape M.K. (1/.) | (1.) 

Pole, Edward Lt.-Gen. Col. 12th Lancers | Ramsden, W. J. F. 


Polkinghorne, Stewart Lt. R.M.L.I. (10.) | Randall, Alfred 


Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds.(11.) 
Capt. 13th L.I. (12.) 


Pollard, Chas. Col. R.E. (1/.) 
Ponsonby, Hon. A.J.G. Capt. late Gr. Gds. 
*Pooley, H. Capt. 3rd Ches. Art. V. (1/.) 
Pope, James S. late War Otfice 
Pope, W. Agnew late Lt. Ist Beng. F. (1/.) 
Popham, Brunswick Adm. (1/.) 
Porter, Whitworth Col. R.E. (11.) 
Porteous, David Scott Lt. 2nd R.N.B. Drs. 
(1l.) 
Porteous, F. P. 
*Portman, Hon. W. H. B. 
Som. Yeo. MP. (1/.) 
Pote, C. St. Clair 
Potgieter, C. F. 
Powell, C. F. 


Lieut. 24th Regt. (1/.) 
Col. late West 


Capt. 4th Regt. (12.) 

Dep. Controller (1/.) 
Capt. Beng. 8. C. (1/.) 
Powell, R. A., CB. Rear- Adin. 
Powell, Thomas H. Capt. late S. F. Gds. 
Power, Sir W.'T.J.,KCB. Com.G.-in-Chiet 
Powys, Hon. Charles J. Fox Maj. 69th Regt 
Powys-Keck, H. L. Lt, Leicester Yeo. (1/.) 
Powys-Keck, T. B. late Lt. 60th Rifies (1/.) 
Pratt C. Stewart. Capt. 34th Ben. N.1 (1/.) 
Pratt, Lorv G. M. Capt.(ret.) Gr. Gds. (10.) 
Pratt, Robert, CB. Maj.-Gen. (1/.; 
Pratt, Sir ‘I. Simpson, KCB. Gen. Col. 


37th Regt. 
Prattent, F. M. Capt. R.N (1/.) 
Prescott, A. S. K. Surg. Major R.A. (1/.) 
Preston, A. T. Lieut. R.E. (12.) 
Preston, B. H. Major M.S.C. (12.) 
Preston, F. W.H. Lt. 49th Middlesex Ritle 
Volunteers (1/.) 





} Randolph, Chas. W. Col. late Gr. Gds. (11.) 
| Randolph, Edmd. Lieut. 69th Regt. (1/.) 
* Randolph, @.G., CB. Rear-Adm. (1/. 10s.) 
| Rasch, F. Carne late Lt. 6th Dr. Gds. (1/.) 
| *Rateliif,C. Lt.-Col. late lst War. R.V. (1/.) 
| Rawes, W. W. Lieut. R.A. (1/.) 
* Rawlins, John Major 48th Regt. (1/.) 
Ray, A. E. Maj. 3rd Mid. Art. V. (12) 
Rayner. W.S. Capt. 5th R. Lane. Mil. (1/.) 
{ Read, Constantine Lt.-Col.(h.p.) R.S.C. (11) 
j Read, C. C. Surg. Cold. Gds, 
| Read, John M. Capt. late 13th L. Inf. (12.) 
| Read, Philip Capt. 19th Middx. R.V. (1/.) 
| Reade, C. E. Comr. R.N. (11.) 
Ready, C. Lt.-Col. (ret.) 55th Regt. (12.) 
*Ready John T. Capt. 66th Regt. (1/.) 
Reamsbottom, Alfred Capt. 82nd Regt. (1/.) 
Redmond, J. P., CB. Col. (12.) 
Reece, Fredk. L. C. Lieut. R.N. (1/.) 
Reed, Sir T., GCB. Gen. Col. 44th Regt. 
(10.) 
Reeve, Ellis P. F. Lt.-Col. lateCold. Gds. (17.) 
Reid, A. T Mayor Bombay S. C. (12.) 
Reid, D Lieut.-Col. 
Reid, P. Savile G. Lieut. R.E. (1/.) 
Reid, Sylvester Lieut. 11th Regt. (1/.) 
Reid, Wm. W. Capt. St. Kitt’s H. Art. (1/.) 
Reidhaven, Vise. late Lieut. lst Life Gds. 
(1/.) . 
| Reilly, W. E. M., CB. 
Rennie, J.. CB. 
} Renny, Henry, CSI. 








Col. R.A. (12.) 
Capt. late 1. N.(1/.) 
Lt.-Gen. (1/.) 
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Rentzsch,G@. H. Assist.-Surg. Ist Middx. | 
Art. Vols. (1/.) 

Reynardson, C. B. ‘Lt.-Col. Gr. Gds. (10.) 

Ricardo, Horace Capt. Gr. Gds. 

Richards, W. H. late Lieut. R N. (1/.) 

Richardson, J.S. Lt.-Col. N.S. W. Local 
Forces (1/.) 

Richardson, W., CB. M.-Gen. late Indian 
Army (1/.) 

Richmond, H. T. Lt.-Col. 8. O. P. (10.) 

Rickards, A.W. L. Lt. Ist R. Scots Regt. 
(12.) 

Ricketts, Geo. T. late Lt. 5th Dr. Gds. (10.) 

*Riddell, H. S. Hutton Lt. 60th Rifles (17.) 

Ridgway, Alex. Maj. late 1st Devon Mil.(1/.) 


Ridgway, T. G. Army Agent (1/.) 
Ripley, Thos. G. F. late Ord. Dep. (IT) 
Ripon, Marquis of (22.) 
Robarts, H. C, Dep. Lieut. 
Roberts, C. P. Major R.A. 
Roberts H. B. Col. late R.M.A. (1/.) 
Roberts, Wm. Col. 5th Fusiliers (1/.) 


Robertson, Rev. Arch. late 51st Regt. (17.) 

Robertson, D. Maj. 44th Mad.N.I. (17,) 

Robertson, Murray Capt. W. Kent M. (1/.) 

Robertson, R. 8. Capt. Beng. S.C. (1/.) 

Robertson, W. John Lieut. R.A. (11.) 

Robertson, W. Lt.-Col. late lst R. E. Mid. 
Mil. 


Robertson, W. Maj. Mad. 8. C. (17.) 
*Robinson, C.W. Major Rifle Brigade (1/.) 
Robinson, F. C. B. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 


*Robinson, G. C. Maj, late 17th Lane. (1/.) 
Robinson, H. A. Capt. 16th Lancers (1/.) 


Robinson, Sir Hercules G.R. Ké. (12.) 
Robinson, Henry Capt. R. E. (1/.) 
Rochfort,J.D. Capt. late R. Lane. R. (1/.) 
Rodd, Jolin BR. Capt. R.N. (11.) 
*Roe, E.M.Capt. 23rd R. W. Fus. (1/.) 
Roe, Herbert F. Paymaster, R.N. (12.) 
Roe, W. C. Staff Surgeon (11.) 
*Rogers, E. Capt. 8.0.P. (17.) 


*Rogers, J. E. V. Capt. 102nd R. M. Fus. 
Rokeby, H. Lorp,GCB. Gen. Col. 77th 
Regt. (11.) 


Rollo, Hon. R., CB. Major-Gen. (1/.) 
Rolls, H. J. Lt. 3rd Middlx. Art. V. (1/.) 
Romer, R. Frank Gen. R.A. 


Romilly, F.W. Lt. Scots Fus. Gds. (1/.) 
Romney, Eartof late Lt. E. Kent Yeo. (1/.) 


Rooper, C. J. T. Major Flint Mil. (12.) 
Rose, Henry Comr. R.N. (11.) 


Rose, H. Cooper, MD. Surg. Royal East 
Middlesex Militia (17.) 
Rose, W.M. Ens. (ret.) 32nd Regt. (11.) 


Ross, Albert E. Maj. 5th Fus. (1/.) 
Ross, J. C. Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
Ross, John,CB.Brig.-Gen. late Rifle Brig.{1/.) 
Ross, W. H. Maj.Bombay S. C. 


Ross of Bladensburg, J. F. G. Lieut. Cold. } 
Gds. Gal Mevallist, Military Essay, | 
1877 (1/.) 

Rosser, George Lieut. late 17th Lane. (11.) 

Rotton, Arthur Lieut.-Col. late R.A. (11.) 

*Roupell, C.M. Capt. InnsofCourt R.V.(12.) | 

*Rouse, Rolla Major late Suffolk R.V. (1/.) 

Rowe, Samuel, CMG. MB. Surg.-Maj. (1/.) 
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Rowley, C. J. Capt. R.N. (12) 
Rowsell, E. P. late Capt. Lon. R.V. (11.) 
Ruddell J. A. Col. 25th K. O. Bordrs, 
Ruddiman, T. Capt. (ret.) M. Army (12) 
Rumley, Randal Lieut.-General (1/.) 


Rushout, Sir C. F. R., Bart. Capt. (ret.) 
R. H. Gds. 

Russell, Cecil H. Maj. Inns of Court R.V. 
(1/.) 

Russell, Sir Charles, Bart..@.€, Lt.-Col, 
(ret.) Gr. Gds. MP. 

Russell, Lorp Chas. Jas. Fox Lt.-Col. late 
60th Rifles 

Russell, Christopher J. Capt. R.E. (11.) 

Russell, Charles R. T. Comr. R.N. (11.) 

Russell, Sir D., KCB. Lieut.-Gen. (1l.) 

Russell, Lorp Edward, CB. Adm, 

Russell, Godfrey Maj. late Shropshire 
Mil. (12.) 

Russell, Hon. Geo. W.G. late Lt. 9th Lan, 
(11.) 

*Russell, J.C. Maj. 12th R. Lancers (1/.) 

*Rutley, J. L. Capt. 2nd Mid. Art. V. (10) 


Rycroft, OC. A. W. Lieut. Hants Yeo. 
Rycroft, Sir N., Bart. Capt. Hants Mil. (1,) 
Ryder, Alfred P. Vice-Adm. (1l.) 
Ryley, Frank Lieut. 81st Regt. (1/.) 


SABINE, Sir Edw., KCB. DCL. FRS. 
Gen. Col. Commt. R.A. (1/.) 
Sadler, S.W. Paymr.-in-Chief R.N. (11.) 
Sainsbury, C. H. S. Capt. late 91st Regt. (1/.) 
St. Clair, J. L.C. Lieut. 91st Highlrs. (1/.) 
St. George, Sir J., KCB. Lt -Gen. R.A. (11) 
St. John E. B. Capt. (h.p.) 73rd Regt. (10.) 
Salis-Schwabe, Geo. Capt. 6th Dr. Gds. (1/.) 
Salmon, Nowell, U.€.CB. Capt. R.N. (1/,) 
Salmond, Wm. Capt. R.E. (11) 
Saltoun, Alex. Lorp Lt.-Col. late Commt, 
Aberdeen Mil. (1/.) 
*Salusbury, Fred. O.,CB. Maj.-Gen.(1/.) 
Salwey, Alfred Dep. Com.-General 
Samson, A. M. W. Major late Ist W.1. 
Regt. (1/.) 
Sandhurst, W., Lorp Lieut. Cold. Gds. (1/.) 


Sandilands, Philip H. Major R.A. (1/.) 
Sands, W. H. Capt. 6th W. Y. Mil. (1/.) 
*Sandwith, J. H. Lt. R.M.L.I. (11) 
Sandys, Edwin W. Capt. R.A., Adjt. 
Forfar and Kincardine Mil. (il.) 
Sankey, M. H. P. R. Lieut. R.E. (11.) 
Sankey, Wm., CB. Maj.-Gen. (1i.) 


Sargent,J.N.,CB. Col. (h.p.) 3rd Buffs (11.) 
Sartorius, Sir George Rose, KCB. Ad- 
miral of the Fleet (1/.) 


Sartorius, E. H. Capt. 59th Regt. 

Sartorius, G. C. Capt. Ben. 8S. 0. 

Sartorius, R.W., @.€. CMG. Maj. 6th 
Bengal Cav. 


Satterthwaite, B. A. Lieut. 81st Regt. (11) 
Saunders, Arthur A. Capt. R.A. (11) 
Saurin, E. Admiral (11.) 
Savile, Albany R. Capt. 18th R. I. (11) 
Savory, H. B. Capt. (h.p.) 78th Highlrs. 
Adjt. Roy. Lon. Mil. (L/.) 
Sawyer, C. Col. late 6th Dr. Gds. (11) 
Sawyer, G. W. Capt. Bomb. 8. ¢. 
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s Sexton, M. J. 


| Seymour, F. H. A. 
» Seymour, Leopold R. Lt.-Col. late Gr. Gds. 
) 


: Seymour, Lorp W. F. E. 





Saxe Weimar, H. S. H. Prince Wm. Au- 
gustus Edward of, CB.Major-General(1/.) | 

Sayer, J. R.S.,CB. Col. late 3rd Drag.Gds. 
(1l.) 

Scarlett, Leopold J. Y. C. Capt. 8S. F. Gds. 
(1l.) 


Schaw, H. 
Schomberg, G. A., CB. 
Sconce, G. C, 


Lt.-Col. R.E. | 
Lieut.-Gen. (1/.) 
Lieut. late I. N. (10.) 
Seot, P. G. Col. 36th Bengal N.I. (12) 
Scott, A. de C. Major R.E. (1/.) 
Scott, Hon. Chas. Grantham late Col. 

8. F. Gds. 
Scott, C. H.S. Major Beng. S.C. (11.) 
Scott, Right Hon. Lord Charles T. M. D. 
Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Scott-Douglas, J. H. Lt. 21st Royal North 
British Fusiliers (1/.) 
Scott, E. W. 8S. Major-Gen. R.A. (11/.) 
Scott, F. D. Sibbald Lieut. R.N. (1/.) 
Scott, Geo. T. Capt. 2nd R.N.B.Drs. (1/.) | 


| 
{ 





Scott, H. B. late Lt.-Col. (h.p.) 9th Regt. | 
Scott, Hen. Young D. Maj.-Gen. (ret.) R.E. | 
Scott, R. A. E. Capt. R.N. (1/.) | 


Scott, Sir Sibbald David, Bart. Capt. late | 

R. Sussex Mil. Art. (1/.) | 
Scott, T. A. Capt. Beng. 8.C. (11.) | 
Scott, William Capt. late 1st R. Drs. (1/.) | 
Scott, W. C. E. Capt. late 100th Regt. (11.) | 
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| Shirley, Sir Horatio, KCB. Lieut.-Gen. (1/.) 


| Shute, C. C., CB. 


) Siborne, H. T. 
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Shuckburgh, Sir G. T. Francis, Bart. 
late S. F. Gds. 


Maj. 


Major-Gen. MP. (1/.) 
Shute, Neville H. Col. late 64th Regt. (17.) 
Lt.-Col. R.E. (1/.) 
Sibthorp, C. C. W. Capt. late 1st Drs. 
Sich, Arthur J. Capt. 2nd Middx.R.V. (1/.) 
Silk, Geo. C. Lieut. late S. Middx. R.V.(1/.) 
Sillery, Charles Col. (ret.) 30th Regt. (17.) 
Silver, Hugh A. Lt.-Col. 9th Essex R.V. (1/.) 
Sim, C. A. Capt. R. E. (1/.) 
Sim, E. C. Major R.E. (1/.) 
Simkins, J. G. Lt. 2nd Middlx. Mil. (1/.) 
Simpson, Cortland H. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Simpson, D. Lieut.-Gen. Beng. Army (11/.) 
Simpson, Frank Staff Assist. Surg. (1/.) 
Simpson,G. W.Y. Maj.-Gen. B.A. (1/.) 
Simpson, R. Hamilton Major late Paym. 
33rd Regt. 
Sinclair, Clarence G. Sub-Lieut. Unatt. (1/.) 
Sinclair, the Hon. the Master of Col. 
late 57th Regt. (1.) 
Singer, Morgan 
Singleton, John 
*Sitwell, H. C. 
Sitwell, H. S. 
Skinner, P. K. M., CB Lieut.-Gen. (11.) 
Skinner, T. H. Capt. 1st W. York Militia, 
Lieut. (ret.) 8th or King’s (1/.) 


Capt. R.N. (11.) 
Maj.-Gen. 

Capt. 91st High. (1/.) 
Capt. R.E. 


Scourfield, J. A.P. Capt. 12th R. Lan. (1/.) | Skinner, Thos. Major late Ceylon Rifles(1/.) 
Scovell, E. W. Col. late 96th Regt. | Skipton, $. 8S. MD. Surg. 25th Regt. 
Scriven, A. G. Lieut. 52nd Reg. (1/.) | *Skrine, H. Capt. 43rd Middx. R.V. (1/.) 
Scriven, Horace W. Maj. 4th Middx. Mil., | Skrine, H. M. Maj. Som. Rifle Vols. (1/.) 
Capt. late 25th K. O. Bordrs. | Slack, James Lt.-Adj. Se. of Musk. (17.) 
Seafield, J. C., Ear of late R.N. Slade, Charles G. Major Riile Brig. (1/.) 
Seaman, W. C., MD. D.1.G. of Hosps. | Sladen, Joseph Capt. (12.) 
(11.) Slingsby, T. Capt. (ret.) R. H. Gds. (17.) 
Seccombe, John Rear-Admiral (1/7.) | Sloggett, W. H. D.1. Gen. of Hospitals and 
Seddon, H.C. Major R.E. (1/.) Fleets (1/.) 
Sedgwick, Leonard Lt. R. Flint Mil. (1/.) | Smith, Astley C. 
Sefton, W. P., Eart of lateCapt.Gr.Gds.(2/.) | Borderers (1/.) 
Selwyn, Jasper H. Rear-Adm. (1/.) | Smith, C. B. Lucie Maj. Mad. S.C. (12.) 
Seton, J. L. Capt. (ret.) 102nd L.I. (1/.) | Smith, Carlton Maj. Ist R. Surrey Mil. (1/.) 
Seton, W.C. Capt. (ret.) 82nd Regt. (1/.) | Smith, Edwd. — Capt.40thMiddx.R.V.(1/.) 
Sewell, J. H. Lieut. 15th Hussars (1/.) | Smith, Edwd. L. Capt. N, Durham Mil. (12.) 
*Sewell, T. D. Capt. R. Lond. Mil. (1/.) | Smith, Felix V. Capt. late 2nd Dr. Gds. 
; Capt. R.A. (11) | Smith,Gerard Lieut.-Col.lateS.F.Gds.(11.) 
Seymour, Lorp A.C. Capt. Sc. F.G@ds.(1/.) | Smith, H Fowle,MD.  D. Surg. Gen. (1/.) 
Seymour, Sir Francis, Bart., KCB. Lt.-Gen. | Smith, Hy. Porter Lt. (h.p.) Rifle Brig. (1/.) 
*Seymour, F. Beauchamp P., CB. Vice-Adm. | Smith, James Webber, CB. Lieut.-Gen. 
Major Rifle Brigade | Smith, Jervoise | Major late R. Edmonton 
Rifles 
Smith, Joshua Simmonds Maj.-Gen. (1/.) 
Smith, J. H. Col. R.E. (1/.) 
Smith,M.W.,CB. Lt.-Gen.Col.20thHus.(1/.) 
*Smith, Percy G. L. Major R.E. (1/.) 
Smith, P. H. Lieut, 11th Regt. (1/.) 
Smith, Rob. M. Major R.E. (1/.) 
Smith, Thomas Charlton Lt.-Gen. (1/.) 


Major (ret.) 25th K.O. 


(1 

Lieut.-Col. 
Cold. Gds. (12.) 

Shakerley, Sir Charles W., Bart. 

5th Batt. Cheshire R.V. (17.) 

Sharpe, Benjamin Comr. R.N. (11.) 

Shaw, William Capt. 2nd Stafford Mil. 


Lt.-Col. 


Ql.) | Smith, W. Major R.A. (11.) 
Shetfield, Sir Robt., Bart. Major (ret.) R.H. | Smith, Wm. Lea Lt. (h.p.) 18th L.I. (12.) 
rus. Smith, W. Sidney Adm. 





helley, Charles 
Sherson, Alex. Nowell 
Shervinton, C. RB. 
Shirley, James C. 


Col. (ret.) S. F. Gds. | Smyth, E. G. Selby 
Capt. (11.) | Smyth, E. Selby 
Lieut.-Col. (1/.) | Smyth, G. J. F. 
Capt. 100th Regt. (1/.) Smyth, Henry, CB. 


Lieut. 86th Reg. (11.) 
Maj.-Gen. (unatt.) (12.) 
Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds. (1/.) 

Lieut.-Gen, (11.) 
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Smyth, Henry Augustus Col. R.A. (17.) 
Smyth, H. F. Capt. R.A. (12.) 
Smyth, J. H., CB. Maj.-General R.A. (1/.) 
Smyth, James S Capt. 17th Regt. 


Smythe,Wim.Jdas.,R.A. FRS. MRIA. Maj.- 
Gen. 
Col. 


Somerset, Edw. A., CB 
Sondes, G.W. Lorp, Lieut.-Col. East Kent 
Yeo. 
Sotheby, Sir Edwd.8., KCB. V.-Adm. (1/.) 
Sparks, E. T. B. Lieut. 98th Regt. (1/.) 
Sparks, R. W. Major 7th R. F. (14.) 
Sparshott, A. E. Lieut. R.M.L.I. (1/.) 
Spearman, H. R. Capt. Beng. 8.C. (10) 
*Spencer, Hon. J. W. 8S. Rear-Adn.. 
Spencer, Hon. R. C. H. Col. (ret.) RY. 
Spencer, RK. H. Lieut. 2nd Drag. Gds. (12.) 
Spencer-Stanhope, F. W. Lt. 13th Regt. 
(1l.) 
Spicer, R. W. 
Spragge. F. P. 
Sprot, Jolin 


Capt. late 16th Laneers 
Lieut. RE. (1/.) 
Col. (h.p.) 91st Highirs. (12.) 
Stacey, W.J. War Ottice (1/.) 
Statiord, P. P. Leslie Major M.8.C. 
Stair, J. Kart of Capt. late S. F. Gds. (10) 
Stallard, Wm. Major Ist Wore. Art. V. (1/) 
Stanhope, Philip 8. Gen. Col. 13th L.I. (1.) 
*Stanhope, Walter T. S., Capt. 1st W. 
York Yeo. MP. (1/.) 
Stanley, C. E. H. Lt.-Col. Gr. Gds. (1/.) 
Stanley, Edw. Lieut. 2nd W.1. Regt. (1/.) 
Stanley, F. 8. Lt. Hants Yeo. late R. H. 
Gds. (10) 
Stanley, Hon. Fred. A. — Lt.-Col. Ist Lane. 
Mil., late Capt. Gr. Gds. MP. (17.) 
Stanley, Hans Sloane Lt. (ret.) 16th 
Lancers (11.) 
Stanley, Hon. J.C. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gr. Gds. 
(Ll. 
i HG. Capt. (ret.) 33rd Regt. 
Stapleton, Hon. Miles Capt. Cold. Gds. (1/.) 
Stapylton,G.G.C. Col.(h.p.) 32nd L.1. (1d.) 
Staunton, Geo., CB. Lieut. Gen. Col. 
92nd Highlrs. 
Statham, H. 
Staveley, Edmund 
Stawell, Geo. D. 
*Stauwell, W. St. L. Alcock 
Cork Rifles (12.) 
Stebbing, F. A. Capt. (h.p.) 8th Regt. (1/.) 
Stecle, Aug. F. Col. (1l.) 
Steele, Sir'T. Montague, KCB. Lt.-Gen. (1/.) 
Steevens, N. Lieut.-Col. (1/.) 
Stephen J. Grant Major R. Lance. Mil. Art. 
Stephens, Cecil J. Lt. (ret.) 12th R. Lane.(1/.) 
Stephens, Edmund Capt. R. E. (1/.) 


Major 33rd Lane. R.V. (11.) 
Lieut. 11th Regt. (1/.) 


Stephens, F.S. M. Capt. 2nd R. Middx. Mil. | 
Symonis, I. E. 

Maj.-Gen. (12.) | 

Stepney. Sir John Cowell, Bart., KH. Lt.- | TAAFFE, C. R. 
| Talbot, C. R. M., MP. 

| 'Talbot-Harvey, W. 


Stephenson, Chas. Capt. 22nd Mid. R.V. (10.) 
Stephenson, F.C. A., CB. 


Col. late Cold. Gds. MP. (1/.) 
Sterling, John B. Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds. (1/.) 
Stevens, Stephen J. 
Stevens, Wm. 
Stevenson, R. A. 
Stevenson, W. G. 
Stewart, Hon. Alex. 





Major R.A. (1/.) | 


Lt.-Col. N. | 


Lieut. 90th Regt. (1/.) | 
Major (h.p.) 2nd or Queen’s | Talbot, Hon. R.A. J. 
Major R.A. (1/.) | Talbot, Hon.W.L. Lt.-Col. late 21s: Fus.(1/) 
Lieut. late S. F. Gds. | 
Major R. Art. (1U.) | 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 
Stewart, John D. H. Capt. 11th Hus. (11) 


Stewart, J. H. Col. R.M.L.I. (11) 
Stewart, Hon.R.H.Capt.(h.p.)42nuHigh. (11) 
Stewart, R. McG. Capt. R.A. (1) 
Stewart. R. C. Col. (h.p.) 2nd Regt. 
Stewart, Zion. Walter J. Capt. 12th R. 
Lane. (1¢.) 
Stewart, W. Houston, CB. Rear-Adm.(1i.) 
Stirling, Francis Capt. R.N. (11) 
Stirling, J. S. Lieut.-Col. R.A. (1/,) 
*Stirling, W. Lieut.-Col. R.A. (1/,) 
Stock, H. J. Capt. Bom. 8.C. (1/.) 
*Stocker, M. ¥. C. Major R.a. (11) 
Stoddar.., Thomas H. M.-General (1/.) 
Stoker, W. Beauchamp Capt. 2nd W.L 
Rege. (10.) 
Stokes, Alfred 
*Stone, Cecil P. 


Capt. late 38th Regt. (1/.) 
Capt. 16th Regt. (11) 
Stone, George H. Lieut.-Col. R.A. (lL) 
*Stoney, F.S. Major R.A, 
Stopford, Horace R. Lieut. Cold. Gds. (1/.) 
Stoptord, Richard H. Vice-Adm. (Li) 
Storer, Arthur T. Major R.E. (11) 
Stourton, Marmaduke Capt. 63rd Regt. 
Stracey, Henry H. D. Lt.-Col. 8S. F. Gas. 
Strahan, William Major R.A. (1/) 
*Strange, Tom Bland Lt.-Col. R.A. 
Strangways, W. A. F. Lt.-Col. R.A. 
Strathmore, Eart of Lt. late 2nd L. Gds. 
Strickland, Edw., CB. Dep. Com. Gen. (1/.) 
Stuart, Charles Gen. Col. 46th Regt. (11) 
Stuart, Geo. B., MB. Surg. Army Med. 
Dep. (1/.) 
Stuart, J. F. D. Crichton 
Gr. Gds. MP. (11.) 
Stuart, Wm. Jas. Lt.-Col. R.E. (1/.) 
Stuart, W. T. Capt. Beng. S.C. (11) 
Stuciey-Stucley, Sir George, Bart. Lieut. 
Col. late Devon Mil. Art. (1.) 
Studd, Edward 
Studdert, R. A. FitzGerald 


Art. V. (11) 
Sturt, C.N. Col. late Gr. Gds. MP. (11) 
Sturt, N. G. Capt. R.E. (11) 
Sulivan, G. L. Capt. R.N. (1) 
Sulivan, G. A. F. Col. (ret.) 5th RK. 1. Lan. 
Suttie, James Grant Lt.-Col. Haddington 

Mil. Art. (1/.) 
Swaine, L. V. 
Swann, Jno. 8. 
Sweny, G. A. Capt. 7th Fus. (1/) 
*Swindley,J.E. Lt.-Col. 15th Hussars (11) 
*Swiney, G. Clayton- Capt. 32nd L.I. (ll) 
*Swinfen, F. H. Lt.-Col. (h.p.) 5th Dr. Gds. 
Symes, W. Alex. Capt. 7ist Highrs. (1!) 
Symonds, C, EK. H. Lieut. late R.A. (1!) 
Symonds, R. J. Lieut. R. N. (11) 
Capt. R.N. (1) 


Lt.-Col. (ret.) 


Major-Gen. 
Capt. Lond. 


Capt. Rifle Brig. (11) 


Dep. Lieut. 


Mil. (1/.) 
Capt. 1st L. Gds. (1/) 


Comr. R.N. (Il) 


Tandy, Dashwood G. 
Major, 8th or King! 


Tanner, Edward 





Capt. late 22nd Regt. (Il) § 


Lieut. 16th Lancers (Il) 4 


Maj. late Sutiolk Art a 








Thom 
Thon. 
Thom 
Thom 
*Thor 
Thom 
Gds 
Thom: 
Thoms 
Thorn 
Thornt 
Thornt 
(10) 
Thorol 
Thuilli 
Thurlo 
Thurlo 
Thursb 
Thursb 
Thurst: 
Midd 
Thynne 
Thynne 
ipper, 
Tippett 
Tipping 
Tipping 
Todd, J 
Todd, T 

















*Thomas,Wm. H. 


Tipping, H. T. G. 
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Tanqueray, C. Waugh Capt. Lon.Scot. ii.V. | 
il. | 


Tate, Jas. Roddam 
Tatham, Edward, C.B. 
Tatham, WI. 


Paym. R.N. (1/.) 
Rear-Adm. 
Lieut. R.A. (1d.) | 
Tatnall, R. C. Cupt. R.N. (12.) 
Taylor, Alex., CB. Maj.-Gen. R.E. (1/.) 
Taylor, Brook Lt.-Gen. Col. 2nd W.1. Regt. 
Taylor, The Rev. H. A., MA. late Chaplain 
te the Forves 
Taylor, Ser H. G. A., GCB. 
Taylor, J. L. du P. 
R.V. (1/.) 
Teasdale, W. Lt. late lst W. York Art. V 
Teck, F., 4.S8.H. Dvke of, GCB. Hon. 
Col. Surrey Art. V. (1/.) 
Tempest, Thos. R. P. Col. 
Templer, C. B. Lieut. late I. N. (1/.) 
Templ.ton, J. M. May. Victoria R.V. (11.; 
Templetown, Viscount, KCB. Gen. 
Col. Commt. 60th Rifles (12.) 
Tennyson, Julius Cuapt. late 17th Reg. (11.) 
Terry. A. F. Capt. 60th Rifles (1/.) 
*Terry, Frederick S. Major 25th Regt. (1/.) 
Terry, H. D. Lieut. 9th Regt. (1/.) 
Teschemaker, T. R. Maj. (ret. ) R.A. (1/.) 
Tew, Cyril B. Capt. loth Regt. (1/.) 
Thackeray, E.T..@ @€. Major R.K. (1/.) 
Thelluson, A.G. Bb. Major late Cold. Gds. 
Thelwall, E, D. Lt -Col. late R.M.A. (1d. 
Thesiger, Hon. Fred. A., CB. Brig.-Gen. 
AL. to the Queen (11.) 
*Thesiger, Hon. C. W. 
Thomas, ©. D. 
Thomas, H. J. 
Thomas, J. W., CB. 
Thomas, Montagu 


Gen. (1/.) 
Lt.-Col. 49th Middx. 


Col. 6th Drs. (12.) 
Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds. (1.) 
Lol.{ret.) R.A. (12.) 
Col. (12.) 
Capt. R.N. (11.) 
Capt.1st SurreyR.V.(1/.) 
Thompson, C. H. Capt. R.A. (1/.) 
Thon.pson, Henry Maj. Ben.S. Corps (1/.) 
Thompson,J.C. Capt.26th Middx.R.V.(1/.) 
Thompson,J.H. Lieut. 2nd W.I. Regt.(1/.) 
*Thompson,P.S.,CB. Col. late 14th Hus.(1/.) 
Thompson, W. H. Capt, Ist King’s Drag. 
Gds. (1/.) 
Thomson, C. F. 
Thomson, Harry 
Thornton, C. E. Major late S.O.P. (1/.) 
Thornton, £. Z. Capt. 4th Regt. (1/.) 
Thornton, Harry G. Lt.-Col. late Gr. Gds. 
(1l.) 
Thorold, Cecil , late Capt. 1st L. Gds. (1/.) 
Thuillier, H. L., CSI. Col. R.A. (1/.) 
Thurlow, E. H. Lieut. 60th Rifles (1/.) 
Thurlow, H. H. Lt. 13th L.L. (10.) 
Thursby, Jas. L. Maj. (ret.) 17th Regt.(1/.) 
Thursby, Rich. H. Lt.-Col. late Cold. Gds. 
Thurston, W. French Hon. Asst. Surg. 3rd 
Middx. Art. Vols. (11.) 
Thynne, Alfred W. Lt.-Col. late Gr.Gds. {11.) 
Thynne, Reginald T. Lt.-Col. Gr. Gds. (17.) 
Tipper, H. Ree Capt. 6th ‘I. Hain.R.V.(1/.) 
Tippetts, A. M. Surg. 5th Fus. 
Tipping, Alfred Lt.-Col. late Gr. Gds 
Lieut R.N. (1/.) 
Todd, J. A. Lt.-Col. late 14th Hus. (1d. 


Capt. 7th Hus. (17.) 
Gen. (11.) 





Todd, T. Fentham Capt. 62nd Regt. (1/.) 


Toke, J. L. 
Toler, James O. 
Tollemache, W. A. 
Tomline, G. 


Major 1st Berks R.V. (11.) 
Lieut. 74th Highs. (1/.) 
Capt. late 2nd L. Gds. 
Col. N. Lincoln Mil. MP. 
Tomlme, Wm. Capt. late 10th Huss. (1/.) 
Tompkins, John Paymaster R.N. (1/.) 
*Tompson, H.S. Capt. and Adjt. 2ud Statiord 
Mil. (17.) 
*Tompson, W. D. Major 17th Regt. (11.) 
Tongue, J. M. Gurnell Capt. 24th Regt. (1/.) 
Torrens, J. A. W.O.N. Lieut. 2nd R.N.B. 
Dragoons (1/.) 
Torriano, C. E. Lt.-Col. R.A. (17.) 
*Lottenkam, C.J. Hon. Col. Denbigh Yeo. 
(1i.) 
Tottenham. H. L.A. Maj. 38th Beng. NI. (12.) 
Toulmin, A. late H.t 1.0.8. (11) 
Toulmin, Alfred H. Jate Lt. 65th Rest. (1/.) 
Tower, Arthur Lieut. 95th Regt. (1/.) 
Towneley, Richard H. late Lt. 2nd L. Gds. 
(1/.) 
Townsend, Samuel P. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Townshend, H. D. Gen. Col. 25th Regt. (1/.) 
Tracy, Hon.C.Hanbury late Lt.R.N.MP.(1/.) 
Tracey, Harry A. Major R.A. (1/.) 
Travers, E. A. _Sub-Lieut. 25th Regt. (1/.) 
travers, James,Y.€.CB. Lieut.-Gen.( 11.) 
Trefiry, Fred. Asst. Paymr.Control.Dep. (1/.) 


| *Trefusis, Hon. W. R. Lt.-Col. S.F.Gds. (1/.) 


Tremayne, A. Lt.-Col. late 13th Lt. Drs. (1/.) 
Trench, C. Major R.A. (11.) 
Trench, Hon. C.G. Capt. late 1st. R. Drs, 
(1l.) 

Trench, Frederick C. Capt. 20th Hus. (17.) 
Trench, Hon. W. Le Poer Major R.E. (12) 
*Trevelyan, H. A. Col. late 7th Hussars 
Trevelyan, H. Lieut. 32nd Regt. (1/.) 
Trevor, E. A. Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
*Trevor, W. C., CB. Col. 54th Regt. (1/.) 
Trevor, W.S., @.€. Lt.-Col. R.E. (11.) 
Trimen, Richard Capt. late 35th Regt. (12.) 
Trist, Wm.S.G. Lieut. 2nd W. I. Rest. (17. 

Tritton, F. B. Lt.-Col. (ret.) 18th Regt. 
Tritton, H. J. Capt. 25th Surrey R.V. (1/.) 
Trivett, J. F. Lieut. R.N.R. (1/.) 
Trollope, SirC., KCB. Lt.-Gen.Col.53rd Regt. 
Trotter, H. Lt.-Col. Gr. Gds. (11.) 
Trotter, Henry Capt. R.E. (1/.) 
Trousdell, W.G., MD. D. I. G. of Hosps. (1/.) 
Trousdeli, W. B. P. Lt. late 7th Hus. (12.) 
Troyte,Chas.A.W. Maj.1st Devon R.V. (17.) 
Trvon, George, CB. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Tubby, J. H. Assist. Coin.-Gen. (1/.) 
Tuite, Hugh Manley Maj.-Gen. 
*Tulloch, Alex. B. Capt. 69th Regt. (1/.) 
Tulloh, Alex., CB. Gen. (11.) 
Tully, Thos. Capt. 28th Middx. R. V.(1/.) 
Tupper, AE. de Vic Major R.A. (1/.) 
‘Tupper, C. W. Capt. late K.O.L.1. Mil. 
Tupper,DeVic Lt.-Col. late 8th or King’s (17.) 
Tupper, G. Le M. Col R.H.A. (1) 
‘Turbervill, T. P. Lieut.-Col. R.A. (11.) 
Turnbull, C. F. A. Lieut. 32nd Regt. (1/.) 
Turnbull, H. J. L. Lieut. R.A. (1.) 
Turnbull, J. F. Col. Canadian Hus. (12.) 
Turnbull, J.R. Lt.-Col. iate Ist R. Drs. (i2.) 
Turner, A. E. Cant. R.H. Art. (1/.) 
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Turner, Geo. H. 
Turner, T. Capt. 26th Regt. (10.) 
Turner,W.Webb Capt. 3rdSussex Art. VCE) 
Turquand, W.M.G. Capt.late ColdGds. (17.) 
Tweeddale, Marquis of Lieut.-Col. late 
Gren. Guards. 
Twemlow, Edw. D’O. Capt. R.E. (12.) 
Twemlow, F. R. Lieut. 3rd Staf. Mil. (11.) 
Twemlow,Geo. Lt.-Gen.Col.Comm.R. A. (1/.) 
Twentyman, A.C. Capt. 4th King’s Own 
(12.) 
*Twyford, H. R. Lt.-Col. Hants R. Vols. 
Capt. late 36th Regt. (1/.) 
Tylee, Alfred Col. (ret.) R.A. (11.) 
Tynte, Mervyn C. 8. Capt. 4th Dr. Gds. 
(12.) = 


General (1.) 
Capt. 36th Middlesex 


UPTON, Hon. Arthur 
Underwood, A. G@ 
R.V. (12.) 
Underwood, P. C. 
Utterson, A. H. 


Lieut. R.N. (17.) 
Major 17th Regt. (1/.) 


VACHER, F.S. Lt.-Col. (12.) 
Vandeleur, C.T.B. Capt. late 12th Lancers 
(1) 
Vandeleur, T. B. Capt. 7th R. Fus. (11.) 
Vander- Meulen, J.H. Capt.35th Regt. (1/.) 
an-Heythuysen, G. Capt.14th Regt. (1/.) 
an-Straubenzee, T. Lt.-Col. R.A. (1/.) 
arlo, Henry Capt. (h.p.) R.M. L.I. 
assall, Rawdon J. P. Lieut.-Gen. (11.) 
aughan, H. B. Maj. (1/.) 
Taughan, J. F. Lt.-Col. R. Mon. L. I. M. 
Vaughan, J.L., CB. Maj.-Gen. (1/.) 
Venner, L. 8. Lt.-Col. (1/.) 
Vereker, T. G. Major 
Verity, C. F. Capt. 2nd Middx. R.V. (1/.) 
Verney, Sir Harry, Bart. Major late Gr. 
Gds. MP. (iL) 
Vernon, G. A. Lieut.-Col. late Cold. Gds. 
Vernon, Hon. Geo. W. H. Lieut. Scots 
Fus. Gds. (11.) 
*Vesey, G. H. Maj.-Gen. late R.A. (1/.) 
Vickerman, W. J. Capt. 36th Middx. R.V. 


4d4sac- 


(1/.) 
*Vickers, C.B. Lt.-Col. 2nd Middx.R.V.(11.) 
Vidal, Chas. J. Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Villiers, Hon.G. P.H. Capt. Gr. Gds.(1/.) 
*Vincent, C. E. H. Lt.-Col. 40th 

Middlesex R.V., late 23rd R.W. Fus. 

Capt. late Rl. Berks Mil. (1/.) 

Voules, W. J. Capt. late 7th Fus. (11.) 


Voyle, G. E. Major-Gen. R.A. (11.) 
Voyle, F. R. C. Capt. Beng. 8.C. (11.) 


Vyner, R.C.deGrey Capt. (ret. ) Gr. Gds. (11.) 
Vyse, G. Howard Col. (ret.) 2nd L. Gds. 


WACE, R. Capt. R.A. (17.) 
*Wade, Hamlet Coote, CB. Col. (1/.) 
Wah: rb, Gad: Capt. 20th Regt. 


Wahab, H. J. Maj. Paym. ath Regt. (12.) 
*Wake, A. J. Major R. A. (1/.) 
Wake, R. W. Lt.-Col. (h.p.) R. Afr. Corps 
Wale, Rev. Henry J. late Lt. 2nd Drs. 


W alhouse, Edward Capt. (ret.) 12th Regt. 
Walker, A. G. 


Lieut. R.A. (1/.) 








Capt. 17th Regt. | Walker,C. P. Beauchamp, CB. Maj.-Gen.(il) 


Walker, D. Corrie Major R.E. (11) 
Walker, F.W.E.F. Lt.-Col. S. F. Gds. (11) 
Walker, G. F.  Lieut.-Col. 12th Regt. (11.) 
*Walker, G. G. Lt.-Col. Scottish Bor- 
derers Mil. (1/.) 
Walker, Sir Geo. R., Bart. Capt. 
W alker, Henry C. Lieut. R.N. (11) 
Walker-Myln, “Hercules Lieut.-Col. 
Walker, John Capt. late 66th Regt. (1/.) 
Walker, John B. Capt. R.A. (11.) 
Walker, Robt. Capt. Lon. Rifle Brig. (1/.) 
Walker, 8. 
Walker, W. Capt. late 69th Regt. (1/.) 
Walker, W.L. Lt.-Col. (ret.) IndianArmy (1/.) 
*Walkey, R. Capt. R.A. (1/.) 
Wallace, Chas. J. 8. Maj.-Gen, 
Wallace, James Lt. 72nd Highl. (1/.) 
Ww allace, N IN. WwW. Capt. 60th Rifles (1/.) 
Wallace, W. A.J. Capt. R.E.. (11) 
*Waller, Geo. H. Col. 7th R. Fus. (1/.) 
Waller, S Lieut. R.E. (1/.) 
Walpole, Horatio J. T. Capt. Rifle Brig. (1/.) 
Walsh, Hon. A., MP. Capt. late Ist L. Gds. 
*Walton, C.E. Dep. Com. (11) 
Walwyn, Jas. H. Capt. 23rd R. W. Fus, 
Waudestord, C.H.B.C. Lt. lateGr.Gds.(1/.) 
Ward, Edw. Wolstenholme, CMG. Col. 
R.E. (11.) 
Ward, John 
Ward, John Ross 
Ward, J. W. 
*Ward, Thos. Le H. 
Ward, Hon. W. J. 
Warde, C. A. M. Lieut.-Col. late R.A. (11) 
Warde, Sir E. C., KCB. Lieut.-Gen. (1/.) 
Warde, Sir Francis, KCB. Lieut.-Gen. Col. 
Comm. R.A. (1/.) 
Warden, Robert, CB. 
Wardlaw, Robt., CB. Maj.-Gen. (11) 
Waring, Walter Tl. Capt. Kent Art. (11) 
Warner, Wynyard H. Capt. late 101st Regt. 
(1/.) 
Warre, F 
Warre, Hy. J., CB. 
Warren, Charles 
Warren, William 
Warton, R. G. Lieut. 10th Regt. (11) 
Watson, A. J. Lieut. 12th Regt. (11) 
Watson, C.E. Lt.-Col. (ret.) 18th R.I. (1l. 
Watson, C. M. 
Watson, D. Maj.-Gen. (Il. 
Watson, F.G.D. Capt.I.of W. Art. Mil. (11) 
Watson. G. L. 
Watson, Henry W. 
Watson, H. J. 
Guards (1/.} 
Watson, T. C. 
*Watts, J. G. 


Lt.-Col. late 91st Highlrs. 
Rear-Adm. (11.) 
Lt. 8th or King’s (11) 
Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Capt. R.N. (11) 


Maj.-Gen. (11) 


Lieut. late E. Kent Militia 
Maj.-Gen. (11.) 
Capt. R.E. (11) 
Capt. R.A. (1l) 


Major Bom. 8. C. (1!) 


Waugh, Sir A. Scott, Kt., FRS. Major-Gen. F 


R.E. (1/.) 
Wavell, A. G. Lieut. 9th Regt. (Il) 
Wavell, A. H. Maj. 41st Regt. (1!) 
*Waveney, Lorp Col. Suffolk Mil. Art 

ADC. to the . a (1/.) 

Weatherley, F. Capt. (ret.) 6th Dr f 
Webb, Francis E Capt. 28th Regt 


Lt.-Col. late Q. O. L. Inf. Mil. © 


)E 
Lieut. R.E. (11) 
) 


Lt. late 75th Regt. (1h) F 











Lt. (ret.) Ist L. Gds. (11) 
Lieut. late R.E. (11) 
Capt. 1st King’s Dragoon F~ 


ee wer 














lighlrs. 
mn. (1l.) 
4 8 7 

) 


Dragoon 





egt. (Lh) 
. C. (LL) 
jor- -Gen. F 


egt. (IL) ‘ 
egt. (1L) 
fil. Art. 


6th Ds. 
3th Regt & 


Webb, Theodosius 
Webb, W. F. Lt. late 17th Lancers (1/.) 
Webber, C. E. Major R.E. (117.) 
Webster, G. M., MD. Staff Surg. 
Webster, Robt. G. Capt. 4th Royal Lane. 


Mil. (12.) 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. Maj. 1st Mid. Art. V. 
( 7.) 


Wegg-Prosser, J. F. Lieut. Rifle Brig. (1/.) 

Welby, A.C. E. Capt. 2nd R. N. B. - Drgs. 
(17:) 

Weldon, F. Major Madras Staff Corps (1/.) 

Wellesley, Arthur C. Capt. Gr. Gds. (12.) 

Wellesley,Hon.F.A. Lt.-Col.Cold. Gds.(1/.) 


Wellesley, G. G., CB. Adm. (1/.) 
Wellesley, W. H. C. Col. 
Wells, Richard Capt. R.N. (1/.) 
Welsh, D. I. Major R.A. (11.) 
West, James B. Capt. R.N. 


West, Hon. M. S. Capt. late Gren. Gds. 
Westbury, R. L. P. Lorp Lieut. Scots Fus. 
Gas. (11.) 
Westby, A. G. Capt. (ret.) 8th or King’s 
Westby, B. C. Cant. 16th Regt. (12.) 
Westby, B. H. Capt. (h.p.) 16th Regt. (17.) 
Westloe, F. H. Lt. 106th Regt. (17.) 
Westmacott, Spencer Col. R.E. 
Wethered, E.R. Major Paym. R.A. (12.) 
Wetherall, W. A. Lieut. Bo. 8. Corps (11.) 
Whaley, Hen. Lieut. NorthYork Rifles (12.) 
Whalley, J.L. Capt. 1st R. Lanc. Mil., Maj. 
4th Ad. Brigade Lane. Artillery Vols. (1/.) 
Wharncliffe, E. M. G. Lorp Lt.-Col. late 
Ist W. York Yeo. late Lt. Gr. Gds. 
Wheatley, Wm. Lt.-Col. (ret.) S. F. Gds. 
Wheeler, J. Ross Lt.-Col. (ret.) 29th Regt. 
Wheeley, J. S. Capt. 8th or King’s (12) 
Whiffen, H. W.S. late War Office (il.) 
Whimper, F. A., CB. Maj.-Gen. 
Whinfield, C. W. Capt. R.E. (12.) 
Whish, C. F. D. late Lt. 85th Reet. (1/.) 
Whitaker, G. T, Capt. 60th Rifles (12.) 
Whitbread, J. W. Capt. late Suffolk Art. 
White, A. Lt. late Queen’s West. R.V. (1/.) 
*White,C.H. Capt. and Adj. Cheshire Mil. 
(11.) 
White, Chas. W. 
*White, David 
Navy (11.) 
White, F. B. P. Capt. Ist W.T. Regt. (17.) 
White, H.D., CB. Major-Gen. (1/.) 
W hite, R. H. Col. S. F. Gds. (17.) 
White, W. Lambert Capt. 4th E. Y. Art. 
Vols. (12.) 
Whitehead, F.G. Col. Com. Essex Rifles (17.) 
Whitehorne, A. H. Lieut. R.A. (11.) 
Whitehouse, Alfred Paymtr. R.N. (1/.) 
Whitelocke,G.F. Lt.-Col.lateBen.Army (1/.) 
Whitla, W. — 10th Regt. (1.) 
Whitmore, E. A., Col. (11.) 
Whitwell, John tt Col. 1st Westm. R.V. 


Lt. West Kent Mil. (17.) 
Lieut. R.N.R. late Indian 


MP. (17.) 
Whyte, W. H. Capt. R.N. (17.) 
*Wickham, E. H. Capt. R.A. (1/.) 
Wigram, J. R. Capt. late Cold. Gds. (1/.) 


Wilbrah: am, Sir Rich., KCB. Lt.-Gen. (11.) 
Wildbore, Fred. Asst. -Surg. late Cold. Gds. 


LIST OF ANNUAL 
Capt. late R.E. 








SUBSCRIBERS. 





Wildman, C. W. Capt. 87th Regt. (1/.) 
Wildman, John Col. (12.) 
Wilkins, Joseph W. Lieut. R.N. (11.) 
Wilkinson, E. H. Commr. R.N, (1/.) 
Wilkinson, F. G. Maj.-Gen. (17.) 
Wilkinson, G. A. Col. R.A. (17.) 
Wilkinson, H.C. Lt.-Col. 16th Lane. (1/.) 


Wilkinson, H. G. 
Wilkinson, Josiah 
Willan, L. P. 


Lt.-Col. late S. F, Gds. 
Major 105th Regt. (1/.) 
Commr. R.N. (1/.) 
Willes, Aug. Capt. late 104th Fus. 
Willes, Geo O., CB. Rear-Adm. (1/.) 
Williams, D. W. Lt.-Col. Madras Army (1/.) 
Williams, E. A., CB. Col. R.A. 
Williams,J. Aubrey late Lt. 60th Rifles (1/.) 
Williams, J. W. C. Col. R.M.A. (1/.) 
Williams, L. Major 5th W. YorkMil.(1/.) 
*Williams, O. L. C. Col. R. H. Gds. 
Williams, Sir Wm. Fenwick, Bart., of Kars, 
GCB. Gen. Col. Commt. R.A. (10.) 
Williams, W. Major late 103rd Fus. (17.) 
Willock,G.W. Capt. 3rd Beng. Cav. (1/.) 
Willock, John H. Capt. R. Lon. Mil. (17.) 
Wilmot, Francis Capt. 16th Regt. (11.) 


Wilmot, F. M. Eardley, FRS. Major- 
Gen. R.A. (11.) 

Wiimot, Sir Hen., Bart... U.€,  Lieut-Col. 
Derby R.V. MP. (17.) 

Witmot, Sydney, M. E. Lieut., R.N. (17.) 


Wilmot, W. A. Eardley Capt. 5th Fus. (1/.) 
*Wilson, Charles T. Capt. late 4th King’s 
Own, Capt. 7th Lane. Mil. (1/.) 
Wilson, C. W., Major R.E. FRS. (11.) 
Wilson, C. W. H. Capt. 6th R. Regt. 
Wilson, Fitz-Roy Capt. Rifle Brigade (1/.) 
Wilson, Fred. W. Capt. R.N. (12.) 
Wilson, Geo. H. Lieut. 26th Regt. (1/.) 
Wilson, H. B. Capt. 71st L.I. (12.) 
Wilson, J. C. Capt. R.N. (12.) 
Wilson, J.J. Lieut.-Col. R.E. (12.) 
*Wilson, John Major late 42nd High. (1/.) 
*Wilson, S.W. F.M. Col. late 18th R.I. (12.) 
Wilson, T. M. Lt.-Gen. (12) 
*Wilson, W. H. Capt. 43rd Regt. (1/.) 
Windsor-Clive, Hon. G. H. W. Lt. Col 
(ret.) Cold. Gds. MP. (1/.) 
Wingfield, Digby H. R. Capt. late R. H. Gds. 
Wingfield, F. Dep. Asst. Com.-Gen. (11.) 
Winmarleigh, Right Hon. Lorp Col. 3rd 
Lane. Mil., ADC. to the Queen 
Wirgman, Theodore Col. late 6th Dras. (17.) 
Wise, Aug. Capt. 2nd Warwick Mil. (1/.) 
Wombwell, A. Lt.-Col. 
Wood, Elliott Lt. R.E. (12.) 
*Wood, Henry Major Rifle Brig. 
Wood, H. G. Col. 8th or King’s 
Wood, H. W. Major R.E. (1/.) 
Wood, J. Andover Major (h.p.) Madras 
Army (1/.) 
Wood, Patrick Major 9th Essex R.V. (1/.) 
Wood, Wm. Mark Lt.-Gen. 
Woodall, J. W. Major late E. and N. 
York. Art. Mil. (17.) 
Woodford, Sir J.G., KCB.KCH. Gen. (11.) 
Woodhead, H. Navy Agent 
Woodhouse, A. P. Capt. 69th Regt. (17.) 
Woodrow, Alex. K. Lieut. R. x (1/.) 
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Woods, Wm.Fell Cupt. late 40th Mid.R.V. 
(10) 
Woodward, John Capt. 
Woodward, W. W. Maj. R.H.A. (1/.) 
Woolsey, O’B. B. Col. R.A. (1/.) 
Worcester, H. A. W. F., Marquess of Capt. 
R. H. Gds. (12.) 
Worsley, Francis Capt.late I. of W. Mil.(1/.) 
Worsley, G. F. Major R.A. (1J.) 
Wray, Henry Col. R.E. (12.) 
*Wright, A. F. B. Capt. 101st Regt. (1/.) 
Wright,C.J. Lt.-Col. 1st Notts.R.V. MP. 
(11.) 
*Wright, D. 
Wright, H. O. P. 
Wright, William H. 
Wrottesley, Hon. Geo. 
Wyatt, H. F. J. Lieut. R.N. (11.) 
Wyatt, Sir Matthew late Ut. Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms (1/.) 
Wygram, Godtrey J. — Lt.-Col. Cold. Gds. 


Surg. Ben. S.C. (12.) 
Lieut. R.M.U.I. (17.) 
Lt. R.A. (10.7 
Col. R.E. (1% 


Wyndham, W. G.C. Lieut. 21st Hus. (1/.) 
Wynne-Finch,C.A. Lt.-Col. S.F. Gas. (1/.) 
Wynne, E. W. L. 
Wynne, G. 
Wynyard, E.G. 


Col. Gr. Gds. 
Lt.-Gen. R.E. (1/.) 
Major-Gen. (1/.) 





XIMENES, W. R. 
King’s (1/.) 


Capt. (ret.) 8th or 


YARBOROUGH, Eart of 
R. N. Lincoln Mil. (1/.) 
Yarmouth, Eart of Capt. late Gr. Gds, 

(10) 
Yates, H. Peel 
Yolland, W. 
*Yonge, G. N. K. A. 
Yonge, W. L. 
Yorke, Sir Charles, GCB. 
Rifle Brigade (12. 10s.) 
Yorke, J., CB. 
* Yorke, P. C. 
(12.) 
Yorke, PhilipS. Capt.-Col. 12th Ben. Cav. 
(1U.) 
Young, Chas. Allen Major 
Young, J. 8. Dep -Commissary (1/.) 
Young Richard R. Lt. 73rd Regt. (1/.) 
Young, 8S. S. Maj. 39th Middx. R.V. (11) 
Young, Thos. Maj. (ret.) 37th Regt. (1/.) 
Younghusband, C. W. Col. R.A. 


late Captain 


Col. R.A. (11.) 

Col. late R.E (11) 
Col. (11) 

Lieut.-Col. R.A. (11) 
Gen. Col. 


Lieut.-Gen. (11) 
Capt. 4th King’s Own Regt. 











Major 
r (11) 
. (11) 
(11) 
+. (LL) 
, R.A. 





LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS. 





ACHESON, Hon. FE. A. Brabazon Lt.-Col. 
Cold. Gds, (91.) 
Acland-Troyte J. E. 
Own Regt. (97.) 

Acland, W. A. D. 
Adair, H. A. Capt. 
Adeane, E §8. 
Airey, J. MI. C. 
Airev, J. T, CB. Major-Gen. 
Aitchison, H. C. Comr. R.N. (9/.) 
Aleock, T.St.L. Hon.Col. R. E.Mid. Mil.(3/.) 
Aldham, W. C., CB. Vice-Adm. (3/.) 
Alexander, R. Lt.-Gen. Col. 24th Mad. N.I. 
(31.) 
Alexander W. Gordon Major 93rd Highlrs. 


Lieut. 4th King’s 


Lt. R.N. (91.) 

(ret.) 52nd L.I. (9/.) 
Capt. R.N. (9/.) 
Comr. R.N. 


Dep.-Lt. Perthshire 
Maj. 37th Regt. (9/.) 
Alt, W. J. Capt. 15th Surrey R.V. (91.) 
Alves, W. L. Lieut. R.A. (9/.) 
Anderson, A. Dunlop Capt. Beng. S.C. (9/.) 
Andoe, Hilary G. Comr. R.N. (91.) 
Arbuthnot, C. R. Lieut. R.N. (97.) 
Archer, Clement R. Capt. late 4th Dr. Gds. 
Archer, G. W. Capt. R.E. (97.) 
Armstrong, Sir Alexander, KCB. LLD. 

FRS., Director-General Medical Depart- 

ment of the Navy (91.) 

Armstrong, T. Maj. late 2nd W. I. Regt. 
Arnold, Stanley Capt. Royal Lane. Art. 

Mil. (91.) 
Arthur, Albert F. 
Ashmore, Chas. 
Astley, F. D. 
Atkinson, T. 
Austin, Thomas 
Aylirer, F. C. 
Aylmer, H. 


Alleyne, Douglas 


Lieut. R.N. (97.) 
Gen. Col. 30th Regt. 
Lieut. Scots Fus. Gds. (9/.) 
Capt. (ret.) Ist Royals (10s.) 


Col. (92.) 
Major-Gen. R.A. (3/.) 


BABBAGE, Henry P. M.-Gen. Unatt. (97.) 
Bacon, Sir H. B., Bart. 
Baddeley, F. H. 
Badgley, W. F. 


Gds. 
*Bacot, George 
Baillie, Hugh S. 
Baldock, W. 
*Balfour, C. James 
Balfour, F. W. 


Lieut. R.N. (97. 


Balfour, R. F. 
Barclay, A. K. 
Barclay, D. W. 


Barnston, R. H. 





| Bartley, J. Cowell 


{ 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


| 


| 
| 





Colonel late 69th Regt. | 


Lt. G. Gds. (9/.) | 

Maj.-Gen. R.E. | 
Capt. Ben. 8. C. (91.) | 
Bagot, C. Col .8rd K.O. Staff. Mii., late Gr. 


Col. late 69th Regt. (97.) | 


Lt. late Rifle Brigade | 
Capt. R.N. | Blake, Wm.G. Capt. 8rd W. York Mil. (92.) 

Major late Rifle Brig. (9/.) | Bland, F. Maltby 
Balfour, SirGeo., KCB. Lt.-Gen. R.A.M P.(3/.) | Blanshard, Rich. 
Lt.-Col. Gren. Guards. (97.) | 
Capt. late Sur. Yeo. | Blundell, H. B. H. 

Capt. late 90th L.I. | Boileau,C. L. Major late Rifle Brigade (1/.) 
Barlow,G. Maj. late 4th Royal Lanc. Mil. | Bonamy, John 


Barreto, The Baron, FRSL. Capt. late 4th 
R. S. Middx. Mil. (Y2.) 

Barstow, John A. Maj. late 89th Regt. (92.) 

Maj.-Gen. 

Capt. 27th Regt. 

Capt. Colds. Gds. (91.) 

Capt. 3lst Regt. (9/.) 

Capt. Bengal S. C. (91.) 

Admiral 

Maj late 52nd Regt. (9/.) 

Capt. 36th 


*Barton, Edward 
Barton, R. J. 
*Bateman, H. W. 
Bates, C. Ellison 
Baytield, H. W. 
Bayley, J. A. 
Baylis, E.W.D. 
Middx. R V., FRGS. (9/7.) 

*Baylis, T. Henry Major 36th Middlx. 
R.V. QC. (91.) 
*Baylis, T. Erskine 

(91.) 
Bayly, Geo. Cecil 
Bayly, Jonn, CB. 
Bayntun, W. H. Capt. late 12th Lancers 
Beadon, George Capt. R.N. 
Beamish, Cauld. F. Capt. iate 45th Regt. (9/.) 
Beauclerk, Rt. Hon. Lorp Amelius W. 

Capt. R.N. 
Beaumont, Lewis A. 
Beazley, Geo. G. 
Bedford, DUKE oF 


Capt. R. Elthorne M. 


Capt. R.A. (97.) 
Col. R.E. (10s.) 


Comr. R.N. (9/.) 
Major 83rd Regt. (9/.) 
Lieut. late S.F. Gds. 
Bell, Chas. Wm. late Lt. 15th Hus. 
Bell, Mark S., @.€. Capt. R.E. (9/.) 
Beresford, C. E. delaP. Lt. 46th Regt. (9/.) 
Beresford, W. H. Capt. late Rifle Brig. 
Best, Hon. Henry late Mid. R.N. (97.) 
Best, T. C. H. Major (ret.) 72nd Highls. 
(91.) 
Betty, J.F. 
Bewicke, Calverley T. 
Biddulph, M. W. Lieut. 5th Fus. (91.) 
Bidwell, J.,. FSA. late Lt. Queen's R.V. 
3inghum, G.W.P., CB. Major-Gen. 
sirch, George F. Major Hants Mil. (9/.) 
Birch, Lightwood T. Lieut. the King’s Own 
Ist Stafford Mil. (91.) 
Black, B. West Major-Gen. R.A. (9/.) 
Black, -'ames Scott Capt. late 11th Hus. (92.) 
Black, William late Mid. R.N. 
Black, W. T. Surg.-Major (9.) 
Blackwood, Sir Francis, Bt. Comr. R.N. 
(91.) 


Blair, W. Fordyce 


Major R.A. (9/.) 
Lieut. K.N. (9/.) 


Capt. R.N. 


late Mid. R.N. (9..) 
late Lieut.-Gcv. 

of Vancouver’s Island 

Lt.-Col. Gr. Gds. (£7.) 


Lt.-Col. (ret.) 6th Regt. 


Dep.-Lt. Cheshire | Bonhote, John Lieut. late 84th Regt. (£:.) 














| 
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3orland, Oswald 
3orton, Arthur, CB. Liecut.-Gen. 
Boulderson, Samuel Major 17th Lane. (9/.) 
Bourbel, Le Marquis de Lt.-Col. R. E. (97.) 
Bourchier, Jas.J. Maj.(ret.)52nd L.TI. (92.) 
Bourke, Paget J. Capt. R. Body Guard 
(91.) 
Bourne, Jas. Col. Commt. R. Lane. Art. Mil 
MP. (9/.) 
Bousfield, N. Major 1st Lanc.R.V. MP. (9/.) 
Boustead, John Army Agent (3/.) 
*Bowden-Smith, Nath. Capt. R.N. (92.) 
Bowker, J. H. Comdt. Cape Mounted 
Police (91.) 
Boyd, Arch. D. Capt. 1st R.E. Mid. Mil. (97.) 
Brandreth, Thomas Capt. R.N. (92.) 
Branfill, B.A. — Major late 86th Regt. (97) 
Branson, C. E.D. Capt. H.M.I.M.F. (92.) 
Brassey, T., Capt. Cinque Ports 
Art. Mil. MP. (97.) 
Bray, G. F. C. Lt.-Col. 96th Regt. (97.) 
Breton, H. W. Gen. Col. 56th Regt. (3/.) 
Breton, Peter Wright Capt. Hants Mil 
(91.) 
Breton, W. H. Comr. R.N. (87.) 
Bright, R. O. B., CB. Maj.-Gen. 
srigstocke, G.C.H.P. Capt. late 4th Dr.Gds. 
Brocas, Bernard Lt. late 6th Dr. Gds. 
*Brodigan, F. Major 28th Regt. (92.) 
Brook, G. 8. Ordn. Storekeeper 
3rooke, Charles K. Capt. 15th Regt. (9/.) 
Brooshooft, E. A. D. Lt.-Col. 4th E. York. 
Art. V. (97.) 
Brown, James Comr. R.N. (97.) 
Brown, J.C. Capt. R. Lane. Art. Mil. (97.) 
Brown, R., FRS. FLS. late Surgeon 
Scotch Fencible Regt. 
Brown, Sir W. B., Bart. 
Art. V. (92.) 
Brown. W. E. 
Browne, Augustus 
*Browne, H. R. 
Browne, Ven. Archdr. R. W., MA. 
Chaplain to the Forees 
3rowne, W. B. Ensign late 68th L.I. 
Brymer, J. Capt. late 5th Dr. Gds. (32.) 
3uecleuch, Walter F.M. Duxr of, KG. KT. 
FRS., Lord-Lieut. Co. Mid-Lothian 
Buckle, Claude E. Capt. R.N. (97.) 
Buckle, W. Hill late Lieut. 14th Regt. 
Bucknill, J. T. Lieut. R.E, (9/.) 
Bulger, G. E. Lt.-Col. late 10th Reg. (9/.) 
Buller, Alexander, CB. Capt. R.N. (91.) 
Buller,E.M. M. Col. (h.p.) Rifle Brigade 
91. 
Rm Francis Lt.-Col. late 17th Lancers 
Burdett, Sir Robert, Bt. Col. late 68th L.I. 
Burghley,B.H.G.C.Lorp Capt.Gr.Gds.(9/.) 
Burke, W. St. Geo. Capt. R.E. (9/.) 
Burrard, Sidney Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gr. Gds. 
Burriss, E. N. Lieut. late Ceylon Rifles 
Burroughs, F. W., CB. Col. late 
93rd Highlrs. (9/.) 
Burrows, R. E., KH. 
3urslem, G. J. 
Butler, H. T. 
Buxton, J. W. F. 


Col. 1st Lane. 


Lieut. 15th Regt. (9/.) 
Lt. R.A. (97.) 

Col. 68rd Regt. (9/.) 
late 


Col. late 66th Regt. 
Capt. late 94th Regt. 
Maj. 13th Huss. (92.) 

Lieut. 27th Regt. (92.) 


LIST OF LIFE 
Capt. R.N. ! *Bythell, R. 








MEMBERS. 


Major. Bo. S. C. (91) 
*Bythesea, J., B.C. Capt. R.N. (91.) 
CAMBRIDGE, H.R.H. GEORGE W.F.C. 
DUKE OF, KG. GCB. GCMG.  Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, PRest- 
DENT OF THE INSTITUTION (9/.) 
*Cadman, W. E. Major 5th W. York Mil. 
(92.) 
Caldwell, Charles B. Capt. late 66th Regt. 
Caldwell, W.C. Capt. late 47th Regt. (3/.) 
Calvert, A. M. 
Call, C. F. 
Campbell, A. J. 
Campbell, Archibald 
Campbell, D. L. 
Campbell, H. J. F. 
Campbell, Robert 
Cannon, Edward St. Leger 
Cannon, Frederick 
Carey,Le Marchant 
Carey, W. 
Cargill, John 
Carington, C. R., Lorp 
(9/.) 

Carlyon, T. F. Capt. 76th Regt. (91.) 
Carmichael, G. Lynedoch It.-Col. late 
95th Rest. 

Carpenter, C. 
Carr, Henry J. 


Liett. R.E. (91) 
Lt.-Col. late 16th Regt. 
Col. late 46th Regt. 
Lieut. late 9th Lancers 
Comr. R.N. (91.) 
Comr. R.N. (381.) 
Vice-Adm., 
Capt. R.N. 
Capt. late 66th Regt. 
Major R.A. (91.) 
Lt.-Col. Otago V. (91.) 
Capt. R. H. Gds. 


Comr. R.N. (3/.) 
Comr. R.N. (91.) 
Carr, R. E. Major 36th Regt. (91.) 
Cavan, P.C. Lt.-Col. late 30th Regt. (91) 
Cave, Lawrence Trent Capt. late 54th Regt. 
(3/.) 
Chadwick, Osbert 
Chalmers, P. 
Chaloner, Thomas 
Chamberlain, Henry 
Chamberlaine, W. C. 
Chambers, Montague 
71st High. L.I. QC. (92.) 
Champernowne, Henry 
Charlewood, E. P. 
Chichester, Hon. Aug. G. C. 
Chichester, Sir Alex. P. B., Bart. 
Devon. Yeo. (91.) 
Christie,S.Hunter,MA. late Prof. R.M.Acad. 
Christie, W. J. Capt. late Gren. Gds. 
Churchill, Lorn Alfred late Lt. 83rd Regt. 
Clarke, Geo. Calvert, CB. Major-Gen. 
Clarke, H. W. Capt. R.E. (91) 
Clarke, M. de S. M‘K. G. A. Major 50th 
Regt. (9/.) 
Clayton, Matthew Capt. late Northum. Yeo. 
Clerk, Godfrey Lt.-Col. Rifle Brigade (91) 
Cleveland, Henry F. 
Clinton, H. Col. (ret.) 11th Huss. 
Clinton, Hen.R. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Gr. Gds. (91) 
Close, Geo. C. Major late 45th Regt. (91) 
*Clutterbuck, T. St. Quintin Capt. 29th 
Punjab Infantry (92.) 
Cochrane, T. B. H. 
*Cockburn, C. F. 
Cockburn, J. P. 
Mil. (97.) 
Cocks, Philip Reginald 
*Codrington, W. 


Lieut. late R.E. (91) 
Capt. late 3rd Dr. Gds. 
Vice-Adm. (3/.} 
Lieut. R.N. (91.} 
Rear-Adm. (91.) 
late Lieut. 


Capt. R.E. (91) 
Rear-Adm. (94) 
Col. (91) 

Lieut. 


Lieut. R.N. (9l) 
Lt.-Col. R.A. (91) 
late Lt. 1st Warwick 


Col. late R.A. (3h) 
Capt. R.N. (9) 


Lieut.-Col. R. A. (82.) . 





Coop 
. Coop 
» Coop 
Coops 
Coote 
Corbe 
Corry 
*Cox, 
Craig, 
Craigi 
Crawh 
Crawf 
Crawle 
Creak, 
Crealos 
*Croft, 
Capt 
Croft 





Capt. R.N. (91) § 


Crole, | 
' Cruiksl 
 Crutchl 
/ Cunyng 
> Gen. 
+» Cuppai 
Curling 
© Currie, 
| Edint 
© Curzon- 
‘Curtis, E 
Cust, A 
' Col. 1 
F Custance 


D’AGU] 
i aly, R. 
Walrym 
RH 
Dando, A 
Daniell, } 
Waniell, 
Darwin, i 
Daubeney 
Davidso 


Be Archite 


Davis, Sir 
» Lieut. ¢ 
Davison, ' 
Vawe, Ch: 
vawnay, J 

Gds, (91 


Vaison, | 


#iwson, / 


Highrs, 
awson, V 
awson, W 
fane, H. 
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Fane, Charles G. Capt. R.N. (91.) 
Fanshawe, Edward Gennys, CB. Adm. 
Farmer, W. R. G. Capt. (ret.) Gr. Gds. 
Farquhar, Harry R. Capt. 24th Regt. (9/.) 
Farquharson, F. Gen. 
Farquharson, G. M‘B. Maj.-Gen. Bomb. 
Statf Corps (91.) 
Feilden, Henry 
Fus. (9/.) 
*Feilden, O. B. Lt.-Col. 78th High. (92.) 
Feilding, Hon.P.R.B.,CB. Col. Cold. Gds. 
Fergusson, R. C. Lieut. S. F. Gds. (92.) 
Ferris, Johr Lieut. R.N. (97.) 
Festing, E. R. Major R.E. (9/.) 


Capt. late 21st R.N.B. 





*Field, E. Capt. R.N. 
Fife, James, G. Col. R. E. (92) 
Filliter, Cl seul F. Lt. 2nd W. I. Regt. QZ.) 
Fincham, Herbert Geo. Assist. Comy. (91.) 
Fishbourne, E.Gardiner,CB. Vice-Adm.(3/.) 
Fisher, E.R. Capt. (ret.) 4th R.I. Dr. Gds.(3/.) 
*Fisher, John A. Capt. R.N. (9/.) 
*Fitzclurence, Hon.Geo. Comr. R.N. (3/.) 
FitzGeorge, A. Comr. R.N. (91.) 
Fitzgerald, H.C. Lt.-Col. (32.) 
Fitzherbert, W.H.M. Capt. Rifle Brig. (9/.) 
Fitzmayer, Sir James W., KCB. Major- 
Gen. R.A. (31.) 
Fitzwygram, F. W. J. Col. 15th Huss. (32.) 
Fletcher, E. C. Lieut.-Gen, (3/.) 
Fletcher, Henry M. Capt. R. London 
Mil. (97.) 
Flood, Warden 
Foley, Hen. Fitzalan C. J. 
Mil. (9/.) 
Forbes, J. A. Lieut.-Col. late 92nd Highs. 
Fordyce, C. F., CB. Maj.-Gen. (9/.) 
Fortescue, H.G. Capt. late Cold. Gds. (91.) 
Pox. WW. Capt. 1st Cheshire Mil. (9/.) 
*Frampton, Cyril Lt. R. M.L. I. (97.) 
Fraser, Hon.A. W.F. Capt. Gr. Cds. (92.) 
Fraser, Thomas Capt. R.E. (91.) 


Capt. late 51st Regt. 
Lt. 2nd Derby 





Fraser, Sir W. Aug., Bart. Capt. i ate 1st 
Life Gds. 
Franklen, Rich. late Lt. Ist L. Gds. 
Freeland, H. W. Dep.-Lt. Sussex (3/.) 
Freeman, T. A. Lieut. 70th Regt. (9/.) 
Fremantle, Hon. E. R.,CB., CMG. Capt. 
R.N. (91) 
Frith, Cockayne 
*Fulford, John 
Fuller, T. 


Capt. late 38th Regt. 
Vice-Adm. 
Capt. (ret.) 18th Huss. (91. 


GALBRAITH, W. Capt. 85th Regt. (97.) 
Gambier, G. C. Adm. 
Gardiner, H. L. Col. R.A. 
Gardiner, J. Capt. late 5th Dr. Gds. 
Garrett, E. Comr. R.N. (32.) 
Gascoigne, Fred. C. Trench Hon. Col. 2nd 

York. Eng. Vols. late Capt. 66th Regt. (37.) 
*Gassiot, Sebastian Comr. R.N. (9/.) 
Geddes, A. D. Major 27th Regt. (91.) 
Geddes, J. G. Lieut.-Col. 
George, F. D., CB. Major-Gen. (9/.) 
George, T. Barry late Lt. 13th L.I. (9/.) 
Gerard, F. Major Lane. Eus. 
Gerard, Sir Robert T., Bart. Col. Lane. 











Huss. ADC to the Queen 


MEMBERS. 


Gibbings, Henry Cornwall C. Lieut. 108th 
Regt. (92.) 

Gibson, R. 

Gibsone, J. C. H. 

Gifford, G. A. 


Capt. late 28th Regt, 
Lt.-Gen. Col. 8th Hus, 
Lieut. R.N. (91.) 

Gill, W. John. Lieut. R.E. (91.) 
Gillam, W. J. Lieut.-Col. 
Gleichen, Victor F. F. E.G. A. C. F. Count 

Rear-Adm. (91.) 

Glen, Archd. Capt. 10th Rest. (91.) 
G.en, Joseph Phys.-Gen. (ret.) Bomb. Army 


Gloag, A. R. Col. R.A. (91) 

Goddard, A. Lethbridge Major R. Wilts. 
Yeo. MP. 

Godfrey, Henry J. Lieut. R.N. (91.) 


Godm: an, Ch. B. Lt. R. Sussex L.I. Mil. (92) 
Godman, R. Temple Col. (h.p.) 5th D.G. (91) 
Godwin, John Capt. Mil. Kt. of Windsor 
(32.) 
Goldie, James Major 16th Lancers (9/.) 
Gooddy, E.C. Capt.44th W.Y.R. Vols. (91) 
Goodenough, F. A. Capt. late Calcutta 
Vol, Gds. (91.) 
Gordon, Lorp Douglas W. C. Lieut. 
Colds. Gds. (91.) 
Gordon, G. T. 
Gordon, S. E., CB. 
Gordon, Wm. 
Gordon, Wm. Col. Beng. S. C. (91) 
Gordon, W. E. A., CB. Rear-Adm. (91) 
Gore, James A. Major (h.p.) 71st High. 5.1. 
Gorman, W.J. Capt. late Ceylon Rifles(91) 
Gosset, A. Maj. (ret.) R.A. 
Gosset, M. W. E. Capt. 54th Regt. (91) 


Vice-Adm, 
Col. R.A. 


Graham, Andrew, MD. Fleet-Surgeon (91.) F 


Capt. R.A. F 


Graham, C. 8. 
late Governor Red River 


Graham, Cyril 
Settlements (91.) 


Lt.-Col. late 25th Regt. F 





Capt. R.N. (91) 


Graham, Wm. 
Capt. late 61st Regt 


Grant, A. 


Gray, Bertie J. Lieut. late Roy. Afr. Corp 
Lieut.-Col. 
Comr. R.N. (91) F 
late Capt. 53r fF 


Gray, C. G 

*Grenfell, “Hubert H. 

Grey, Sir George, KCB. 
Regt. (37.) 


Grey, H. R. E. Comr. R.N. (9) 


Griffith, Henry Darby, CB. Lt.-Gen 


Comr. R.N. (91) FF 
Capt. R.E. i ; 
Capt. R.A. (91) 


Griffith, M R. M. 
Grover, G. E. 
Grubb, Alexander 
Gunnell, E. H 


Gunter, Robert Lt.-Col. 5th West Yai 
Militia, late Capt. 4th Dr. Gds. 
Gurdon T. P. Comr. R.N. ($1. i 
a 


*HAGGARD, T. T. Lt.-Col. R.A. (91) 
Haig, C. T. Capt. R.E. (0 a 
Hales, Arthur Capt. 27th Rest. (91) 
Halifax, Rf. Hon. Cha. vaeon nt, GCB. (3.9 
*Halkett, J. C. Craigie Lient.-Colove : 
Stirling Mil. (92.) : 
Hall, G. B. 
Hill, Marshall 
Mil. (91.) . 
Hall, J. P. Maj. Paym. 94th Regt. (fF 
Hall, Thos. Lt.-Coe 
Hall, W. H. Comr. R.N. OF 


Lt. late 19th Lt. Dspe 
Capt. late R.E. Midd 


Capt. R.N. (10s) | 





Henn 
Herb 
7th 


Herbs 








Hewi 
R. 

Hibby 
lat 

Hild 


ilto 








t. 108th 


h Regt. 
th Hus, 
N. (91) 
E. (91) 
sut.-Col. 
. Count 


ot. (91.) 
b. Army 
A. (91,) 
R. Wilts. 


N. (91.) 
Mil. (92.) 
).G. (91) 
Windsor 


ers (9I.) 
ols. (91,) 
Calcutta 


Lieut. 


ice-Adm. 
Jol. R.A. 
th Regt. 
3. C. (91.) 
dm. (91.) 
igh. b.1. 
ifles (91.) 
et.) R.A. 
vegt. (91.) 
xeon (91.) 
ppt. R.A. 
ed River 





N. (91) 
1st Regt. & 
fr. Corp: 
ieut.-Col. F 
R.N. (91) & 
‘apt. 58rd 


R.N. (91) 
Lt.-Gen. F 

R.N. (91) 
R.E. (UE 


R.A. (91) g 


LN. (10) 
Vest Yori 


RN. (91) 
R.A. Ge : 
B, (0 a 
ee (9. I} ¥ 
GCB. (3m 
it.-Colone : 


h Lt. Die 
B. Midd 


LIST 





Hallowell, Edw. 
Hallyburton, J. F. G., Lorp, GCH. 
Halsey, H. W. R. W. 
Hamilton, A. P. Admiral (3/.) 
Hamilton, F. Tower Lieut. R.N. (97.) 
Hamilton, Sir C.J. J., Bt, CB. Col. late 
S. F. Gds. (82.) 
Hamilton, Sir Edw. A., Bart. 
Cold. Gds. (91.) 
Hamilton, H. G. Capt. R.N. (3/.) 
Hamilton, Sir J. J., Bart. Lt.-Col. 
Hamilton, J. Capt. late Beng. Cav. (9/.) 
Hammill, Tynte F. Lieut. R.N. (9/.) | 
Hand, G. 8., CB. Vice-Adm. (3/.) 
*Hand, G. Weightman Comr. R.N. (3/.) 
Hankey, H. A. Gen. Col. 1st Dr. Gds. (37.) 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Art. (91.) 
Hardinge, Edward 
Hardinge, Henry 
Hare, H. J. 
Harris, J. B. Capt. late 24th Regt. 
Harrison, Rev. Oct. Swale, MA. 
R.N. (32.) 
*Harrison, R. 
darman, G. B. 
Harmar, C. D’O. 
Harston, C. G. 
Hart, A. Fitzroy 
Hart, Henry G. 
Hart, Horatio H. 
Hart, Reginald C. Lieut. R.E. (9/.) | 
Hart, Wyndham Lieut. nae” R.V. (97.) | 
Harvey, Gillmore Capt. R N. 
*Harvey, J. W. F. Comr. R.N. (9/.) | 
Harworth-Booth, B B. Lieut.-Col. 
22nd E. York Art. V. (97.) 
Haswell, W. H. Capt. R.N. (92.) | 
Hawes, A. B. Capt late Beng. Army 
Hawkins, Ethelred 
Hawkins, F. 
Hawkins, J. 8. 
Hay, Edward O. 


Adm. 


Capt. (ret.) 


Lieut.-Col. R.E. (97.) | 
Col. —— (97.) 

Capt. 39th Regt. (9/.) 
Capt. late R.M.L.I. (97.) | 
Capt. 31st Regt. (97.) | 
Maj.-General (91 ) 
Lieut. R.E. (9/.) 


Capt. late 89th Regt. 
Major-Gen. R.E. (3/.) 


Hay, J. F. Dalrymple 
Wigtown Mil. 
Hay, John Baker Porter 
Hay, the Right. Hon. Sir John C. D. Bart., 
CB. DCL. FRS. MP. Vice-Adm. (32.) 
Haygarth, F Lt.-Col. 
Hayne, C.8. Capt. 2nd 8. Devon Mil. (9/.) | 
Heathcote, C. Geo. Lieut. 5th Fus. (91) | 
Heathcote, F. A. Lt. 8lst Regt. (9/.) 
Heaton, John R. Lieut.-Col. (9/.) 
Hemery, E. Col. (ret.) R.E. 
Henderson, G.W.M. ‘Capt. lateS. F.Gds. (97.) | 
Henderson, W. H. Lieut. R.N. (972.) | 
Henning, Shurlock,CB. Col. 38th Regt. (9/.) | 
Herbert, Hon. A. W. E. M. Lieut. (ret.) 
7th Huss. (92.) 
Herbert, Ivor J. C. 
Hewitt, Allen J. 
R.V.(97.) 
Hibbert, F. D. 
late 2nd Drgs. 
Hildyard, H. J.T. 
Hilton, Thos. 


Capt Gren. Gds. (9/.) 
Lieut. Queen’s Westr. 


Lt.-Col. Bucks Yeo. 
Capt. 71st Highlds. (9/.) 


Dep.-Lieut. Middlesex 


Dy-Lt. Sussex (9/.) 


Col. Cinque Ports 


Capt. R.N. (97.) | Houstoun, Geo. L. 
Lieut.-Col. | 
Major 4th W. York Mil. | 


Chaplain | 


Capt. late 22nd Regt. | 
| shire Highland Mil. (9/.) 


Lieut. R.A. (92.) | 
Hay, J. Beckford Lewis Adm. | 
Capt. R. Ayr and | 


| 
Vice-Adm. | JACOB, S. 
| Jago, John 
| James, Chas. D, 
(ret.) S. F. Gds. | 


) | Jocelyn, W. H. 
(92.) | Johnson, Allen B. 


| Johnstone, J. Julius 


| Jones, R. Qwen 
| Josselyiu, Fred. J. 
Capt. late 19th Regt. | Justice, Philip 
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*Hincks, A. S. Capt. (ret.) 76th Regt. (9/.) 
| Hobart, ion. H.M. Major late 103rd Regt. 
(92.) 
Hodge, Sir E. 0., KOB. 
18th Hus. (: 31.) 
Holbrook, E.N. W. Lieut. R.M.L.I. (92.) 
Holdich, Sir E. A., KCB. Lieut.-Gen. (9/.) 
Holdsworth, Walter J. Lieut. Lanark Yeo. 
Cavalry (9/.) 
Holford, B.S. 


Lieut.-Gen. Col. 


Dep.-Lt. Gloucester (3/.) 
} Holl lland, dy X. Col. late R.M.L.I. (9/.) 
Hollist, E. O. Capt. R.A. (9/.) 
Hooper, R. Wheeler Maj. 

Hope, H. W. Capt. (ret.) Gr. Gds. (or) 
Hope, J. BE. Col. R.A. (91.) 
Hope, Sir Jas., GCB Adm. 
Hope, W., CB Major-Gen. (9/.) 
| Hoskins, A. H. Capt. R.N. (97.) 
Lt. Royal Rentrew 





Mil. (82.) 
Houstoun, Wallace 
| Howes, H. Capt. late King’ 
| 91.) 
| Hubbard, Cecil J. Lt.-Col. Gren. Gds. (91.) 
Hulse, Sir Edwd., Bart. Lt.-Col. late S. 
ss Hants Mil. 
| 


Vice-Adm. 
s O.L.I. Mil. 


Humbley, W. Wellington Waterloo Lt.-Col. 
late 9th Royal Lancers 
| Hume, J. R. Lt.-Col. 55th Regt. (9/.) 
| Hume, R., CB. Col. 55th Regt. (97.) 
| Hussey, W. Hayter Capt. late 26th Regt. 
*Hute hinson, A. H. Major R.A. (91.) 
| Hutchinson, W.B. Paymaster R.N. 
| Hutton, Edwd.T. H. Lt. 60th Rifles (9/.) 
| | *IML ACH, R.W. Lt.-Col. Georgetown Mil. 
| (91.) 
| Ingil by, Sir W. Bates, KCB. 
| Col. Comdt. R.A. 
*Inverurie, Lorp 


Lt.-Gen. 
Captain R. Aberdeen- 
Irving, Alex., CB. 
Irving, J.C. S. 


Irving, Geo. Clerk 
Irving, Lewis Allen 


Maj.-Gen. R.A. (8/.) 
Capt. 39th Regt. (92.) 
Staff Asst. Surg. (9/.) 
Staif Asst. Surg. (9/.) 


S. Capt. Bombay Staff Corps (97.) 
Lt.-Col. 74th Highrs. (91.) 
Capt. 36th Regt. (9/.) 
Major late 26th Regt. 
late Ens. 20th Regt. 
Lieut. R.E. (92.) 
Dep.-Lt. Hants (3/.) 
Lt. R.N. (91.) 
Col. Ben. S.C. (9/.) 
| Johnson, G. V. Col. R. H. A. (9/.) 
Johnson, Sir H. F. F., Bart. Col. 
| Johnson, W. 8. Lieut. late 83rd Regt. 
| Johnston, Currell H. Lieut. R.E. (92.) 
Lieut.-Col. Gr. Gds. 
Lieut. R.A. (9/.) 
Major R.E. (92.) 
Capt. R.N. (9/.) 
Rear-Adm. (9/.) 
Major R.E. (5/.) 
Capt. 96th Regt. (9/.) 
Capt. 108th Regt. (9/.) 
C2 


James, W. 
Janvrin, F. 
| Jekyll, Herbert 


i Je ‘Tvoise, F. J. E. 


Jones, Douglas F. 

| Jones, H. Helsham 
| Jones, Loftus F. 

| *Jones, Oliver J. 
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KELL, W. G. Capt. late K.0.1.1. Mil. 
Kelso, E. B. P. Comr. R.N. (97.) 
Kennedy, A. W.M.Clark, FRGS.FLS. Capt. 
late Cold. Gds. (9/.) 
Kennedy, J. Douglass 
Mil. (97.) 
Kenyon-Slaney, W. R. 
Keppel, Edw. Geo. 
Keppel, W. H. A. 


Capt. 6th R. Lane. 


Lt. Rifle Brig. (97.) 
Capt. 74th High. (9/.) 
Lt. Norfolk Mil. Art. 
Kerr, Lorp F.H. Vice-Adm. 
Kerr, Lorp Walter Talbot Capt. R.N. (9/.) 
Key, SirAstleyC.,KCB.FRS. Vice-Adm. (3/.) 
Kinahan, Richard G. Comr, R.N. (9/.) 
King, Henry Capt. R.N. 
King, H. B. Comr. R.N. (97.) 
King, T. H. late H.E.1.C. Serv. 
Knowles, W. Major (ret.) 50th Regt. 


late Lieut. I.N. (37.) 
Lambert, Thomas Capt. R.A. (10s.) 
Lansdowne, Marquis of (91.) 
Larcom, the Rt. Hon. Sir T. Aiskew, Bart., 
KCB. Maj.-Gen. R.E. 
Lardner, Wm. Lt. late 2nd W. I. Reet. 
Lardy, Christian F., Lt.-Col. late 53rd Regt. 
Lauderdale, Eart of, GCB. Adm. (3/.) 
Law, E. D. Comr. R.N. (9/.) 
Lawrence, J. R. Capt. late I.N. 


LAMB, Henry 


Lawrence, Sir A. Johnstone, KCB. Lt.- 
Gen. Col. 58th Regt. (97.) 
Lawrence, Lorp, GCB. GCSI. (97.) 


Lawson, Robert 
*Layard, C. E. 
Leah, Henry 
Leask, William 
R.V. (97.) 
Lecky, J. G. 
Lee, J. H. 
Leeds, The DvKkz of, 
York Mil. (9/.) 
Lees, E. B. 
*Le Mesurier, F. A. 
Lendy, A. F. 
Lennox, Lorp J. G. 
Drags. 
Lennox, W.0.,@.€.CB. Col. R.E. 
Lewis, Henry Comr. R.N. 


Insp.-Gen. Hospitals (3/.) 
Capt. 15th Regt. (9/.) 
Lt. R.N. (91.) 


Ley, J. M. Col. 
Liddell, Hon. Geo. A. F. Col. (3/.) 
*Liddell, W. H. Capt. R.N. (97.) 


Lindsay, W. J. Lt. Rifle Brigade 
Lindsell, John B. 
Litteldale, H. W. A. 
Little, R. R. 
Littleton, Hon. Algernon C. 
*Lloyd, Edward 
Lloyd, E. M. 


Lloyd, Mark Capt. (3/.) 
Lodder, W. W. Major-Gen. (9/.) 
Loftus, Douglas Lieut. late Gr. Gds. 
Logan, Alfred Capt. R.A. (97.) 
Long, Samuel Lt.-Col. late Gr. Gds. 87.) 


Long, Samuel 
*Longstaff, Lewellyn W. 
York. R.V. (9/.) 
Loraine, Sir Lambton, Bart. Capt. R.N.(91.) 
Loraine, W. C. 
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Major 2nd Hertfordshire 


Lt.-Col. 
late Lieut. S. Hants Mil. 
Major late North 


Major 31st Lance. R.V. (9/.) 
Capt. R.E. (37.) 
Capt. R. S. Middx. Mil. (9/.) 
Lieut.-Col. late 6th 


(91.) 
(32.) 


(97.) 
Lieut. R.E. (9/.) 

Lt. R.N. (92.) 

Capt. late Madras Art. 
Lt. R.N. (97.) 
Lt. 4th Punjab Cav. (9/.) 
Capt. R.E. (91.) 


Capt. R.N. (97.) 
Lt.-Col. 1st E. 





MEMBERS. 








Lowndes, James Major Royal Renfrew 
Militia (9/.) 
Low, C. R. 
Loyd, Arthur P. 
Loyd, Frank K. 
Loyd, W. K. 
Lucas, H. H. 
Lugard, Sir Edw., GCB. 
3lst Regt. (3/.) 


Lumsden, Henry 





late Lt. I.N. (92) 
Lieut. 21st Huss. (9/,) 
Lieut. 55th Regt. (9/,) 

Lt.-Col. (ret.) R.A. (87) 
late H.E.L.CS, 
Lieut.-Gen. Col, 


Capt. L. Scot. R.V. (91. 


Lumsden, Siv Harry B., KCSI.CB. — Gen. 
(91.) 

Lumsden, P. S., CB. CSI. Col. Ben. 
S. Corps (97.) 

Lyons, T. C. Col. (91) 


Lysley, W. Gerard Lieut. late Inns of Court 
Bh. V . (81,) 


*MABERLY, Evan, CB. 
*Macaulay, G. W. 

Regt. Scinde Horse (97.) 
M‘Call, S. Lt. late 5th Dr. Gds, 
McCleverty, James Capt. 45th Regt. (91) F 
McClintock, William Capt. R.A. (91) 
McDonald, Alex., MD. Surg. (h.p) 
*M‘Donnel, Christopher Maj. late 4th R.1. 

Dr. Gds. 

Macdougall, A. H. late Roy. Archers of 
the Queen’s Body Guard 
McFarlan, J. W. Capt. and Paymavicr 
9th Lancers (91.) 
M‘Hardy, J. B. B. Admiral 
M‘Hardy, Wallace B. Comr. R.N. (91) 
*Mackenzie,Colin Capt.late 78th Highlrs.(9/,) 
Mackenzie, Keith Stewart, of Seaforth It. 

late 90th L. I. (97.) 
Mackenzie, R. S. M. Capt. R.A. (91) 
Mackeson, E.. Dpty.-Lt. Tower Hamlets (91.) 
Mackintosh, G. D. late Hon. Corps of 

Gentlemen-at-Arms 
Mackirdy, D. i. Lieut.-Gen. (91) F 
*Maclean, Her. John Lieut.-Col. Rif. Brig. 

(31.) 

Maclean, J. L. 
Maclear, J. F. L. P. 
*Macliver, David 

Mil. (9/.) 
MceLaughli., Charles 
MeMahon, Sir Thos. W., Bart., CB. 

Gen. (9/.) 

MeNeile, Alex. Capt.(h.p.) Indian, Army (9. 
McNeill, J. C., UC, CB. CMG. Col. 
(h.p.) 48th Regt. (97.) 
Mahon, D. Major late 98th Regt. 
Mahon, H. J. Pakenham Lt. late 8th Huss. 
Mainwaring, K. H..A. Capt. R.N. (9. 
Maitland, E. Major R.A. (91) F 
Maitland, Fred. Thos. Col. late R.S. Corp F 
Malet, Sir A.,Bart. Dep. Lt. of Wilts (10s. 
Maltby, G. R. Lt. R.N. (91. 
Man, J. Alexander Capt. Roy. Aberdeet 

High. Mil. (9/7.) 

Manchester, W. D. DuKe of, Lt.-Col. Hunt 

ingdonshire Lt. Horse Vols. (1/.) i 
Mann, Geo. R. Ens. Ist Middx. R.V. (9! 3 


Maj.-Gen. R.A, 
Lt.-Col. (ret.) 1st 


Capt. late 69th Regt. . 
Capt. R.N. (91) 
Capt. late 2nd Somerset 


Lieut. R.N. (91) F 
Maj: 








late I.N. (92.) 


Mansel, J. C. Capt. late Northum. MF 
Margary, A. R. Major late 54th Regt. (91 
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Gen. (9) 
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R.N. (91) 


| Somerset 
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Col 


98th Regt. 
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R.N. (91. 
R.A. (9. 
B.S. Corp 
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Markham, Edwin 
Marsh, J. C. Lory, MD. 
Notts Mil. (97.) 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland,Wm. E. 
(91.) 
Martin, F. S. 
Martin, James 
Martineau, George 
Mason, Geo. 
Massie, Watkin 


Lieut-Col. R.A. (91.) 
Asst. Surg. late 


Dep.-Lieut. Cumb. (91.) | 
Lt.-Col. 5th Drag. Gds. 


late Ens. 58th Ree 
Capt. late Rifle B ‘igacle 

Lt. 6th Surrey K.V. (97.) 

aoe me tih 

late Lt. 





Army (9..) 


Massy, W. G. Dunham Ss th Rl. Irish 
Lancers (9/.) 

Matson, Henry Major late 58th Regt. 

*#Mayne, R. C., CB. Cupt. R.N. (97) 

Mead, J. A. R. Lt.-Col. R.A. (92.) 

*Meaden, James Maj. late Ceylon Rifles 


(91.) 
Mease, Edw. Capt. H.A C. (97.) 
Meiklam, J. Lieut. late 9th Lancers 
*Mein, A. Majorlate 4th Lanark R.V. (92.) | 


Mercer, C. H. L. Lieut. R.A. (9/.) | 
Mercer, Saml. Rear-Adm. | 
Merceron, Henry late H.A.C. (97.) | 


Mills, Richard Capt. Civil Service R.V. | 
‘Milman, G. H. L. Maj.-Gen. R.A. (37.) 
Milne, Archd. B. Lieut. R.N. (91.) 
Molyneux, A.M. Lt.-Col. late 2nd Mad. L.I. 
Molyneux, A. Mitchell Capt. late 23rd | 
R. W. Fus. (3/.) 
*Molyneux, E. Capt. 7th Dr. Gds. (87.) 
*Molyneux, W. H. Mitchell Comr.R.N.(91.) 
Monck, Hon. Henry P.C.S Lieut. 
Cold. Gds. (97.) 
Monckton, John H. Lieut. 
Mil. (4:2.) 
oncrieffe, Siz T., Bart. 
Rifles late Lt. S. F. Gds. 
Montagu, Philip Lt. 31st Regt. (92.) 
Montefiore, Six Moses, Bart., FRS. Capt. 
late Surrey Local Mil. and Depty.-Lieut. 
of Kent 
*Montgomerie, A. W.J. Maj. 20th Hus. (97.) 
Montgomerie,C.T.M. late Lt. Gr. Gds. (91.) 
Montgomery, A.J. Lieut. R.A. (97.) 
Montgomery, R. A. Lieut. R.A. (97.) 
Montresor, Fred. Byng Vice-Adm. 
Moody, R. Clement Maj.-Gen. R.E. 
Moody, Thos. B. Lieut. R.N. (9/.) 
Moore, J. Capt. late 30th Regt. | 
Morant, J. L. L. Capt. R.K. (92.) 
Moreton, Aug. H.M.  Capt.Cold. Gds. (97.) 
Morrah, Jas. A Capt. late Adj. 7th Depot 
Batt. 
Morris, E. 
Mortimer, H. 


2nd Stafford 


M 


Col. Roy. Perth | 


Lieut. late 54th Rest. 
M. Jones Lt.-Col. late 


(E 3rd Reg rt (97.) 
Morton, James F. Capt. 55th Reet. (97.) 
Mosse, W. Lt. -Col.(h.p.) 26tiiCame eae 


(91.) 
*Mouat, F. J., FRCS. D.1.G. of Hosp. (91.) 
Mould, Ji in A, Ey. F. Genl. of Hosps. and 
Fleets (2/.) 
Mould, er 7 Rawlings Major-Gen. R.E. 
Mowbray, G. T. Maj. Leicester Mil. (9/.) 
Moysey, H. G. late Lieut. 11th Lt. Drs. 
Murray, ©, Wyndham Lt. 61st Regt. (91.) 
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| Newsome, W. 


| Nicholson, J. A. Stewart 








Murray, Dennis, MD. 

Murray, Freeman 

| Murray, John Geo. 

Murr: ay, Sir Patrick Keith 
Gr. Gds. (32.) 

lo Sir George, Bart. Depy.-Lieut. 
Cumberland and Westmorland 

Muttlebury, J. E Mejor late 3rd Buffs 


Staff Surg. (h.p.) 
Lieut-Gen. (91.) 
Lieut. R.A. (97.) 
Capt. (ret.) 





NAPIER of Magdala, Lorp, GCB. GCSI. 
Gen. R. E. (91.) 
Napier, W. C. E. 
Military College (3/.) 
Naylor, Christopher J. 
Neal, Wm. Capt. (ret.) 


Lt.-Gen. Gov. Royal 


Lt. R.N. (92.) 
K2nd L.I. (92.) 


*Neave, Everard S. Capt. Beng. S.C. (92.) 
Neele, T. Clarkson late Mate R.N. 


Nelson, Horatio 

Netterville, A. J. 

Neville, Park Percy 
Gentlemen-at-Arms 

Newark, W. 8S., Viscount 
(91.) 


Newcome, G. 


Capt. R.N. (91.) 
Lieut. late 12th Regt. 
Lt.-Col. Hon. Corps 


Lt. Gren. Gds. 


Capt. late 47th Regt. 
Major R. E. (97.) 
Lt.-Col. 

Capt. (ret.) 82nd 


Nicholl, Edward 

Nicholson, H. Whalley 
Rest. (9/.) 

late Lt. Gr. Gds. 
Lt. R.N. (92.) 

Major New Zealand Mil. (9/.) 


Nicolson, C. A 
Nixon, John 


| Noake, Maillard Maj. New Zealand Mil. 
(92.) 
Noel, G. H. U. omy. R.N. Goly 


See, Nabal seay, 1876 (vd.) 


Nokes, d. Major late 65th Regt. 
Nolloth, Matthew S. Rear-Adm. (38/.} 
Nolloth , Peter B. Col. (ret.) R.M.L.I. 


Northbrook, Right Hon. Lorp, GMSI. (9/.) 

Northwick, Lorp Col. (ret.) Herefordshire 
Mil. (« 31.) 

Norton, Cecil W. 

Norton, R. T. L. 

Notman,H. Wilkes 
(97.) 

Nugent, George 


Lt. 5th Lancers (97.) 
Capt. iate 2nd L. Gds. 
Capt.Lond.Scot.R.V. 


Maj.(ret.) 2nd Dr. Gds. 


O’CALLAGHAN, G.W.Douglas, CB. Vice- 
Admiral 
Ogilvy, Wm. Major 


Ollivant, E. A. Capt. R.A. (91.) 
Oliver, Rd. Aldworth Rear-Adm (31.) 
Olive, Ernest Llewelyn Lt. 38th Regt. (9/.) 
Olpherts, Richard Capt. late 1st W. 1. Regt. 
Ommanney, Erasmus A. Lieut. RN. 
Ommanney, Erasmus, CB. FRS. Vice-Adm. 
(3/.) 
Orde, SirJohn P., Bart. Depy.-Lieut. Argyle. 
Osborne, J. H. W. Major Kenguai Army (97.) 





Ossulston, Lorp Lieut. Rilie Brigade (9/.) 
Otway, C. W. late Mate R.N 
Ouwry, H. A.,CB. Col. (ret.) Sth Lancers 


Owen, John F. 
Oxley, Chas. I 


Capt. R.A. (97.) 
Commander R.N. (91.) 
Lieut. 


PAGET, Harold 7th Hussars (97.) 
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Prevost, Lewis De T. Capt. 93rd Highl. (9/.) 


Capt. late Derby Mil. (27.) 
Capt.5th Sur.R.V.(9/.) 
Capt. R.N. (37.) 

late R.N. (91.) 
Major (ret.) R.A. 
Capt. late H.A.C. 
Major-Gen. (31.) 
Capt. late 68th L. I. 
Lieut. 13th Regt. (91.) 
Major late K.O. L.I. Mi. 
Col. R.E. (9/.) 

Capt. late 60th Rifles (37.) 
Adm. 
Gen. Col. 


Paget, Joseph 
Paine,Wm.Dunkley 
Pakenham, Hon. T. A. 
Palmella, DuxKe of 
Papillon, Alex. F. W. 
Parker, J. 
Parkinson, C. F. 
Parkinson, J. B. 
*Parr, H. Hallam 
Parry, F. J. 
Pasley, C. 
Paterson, W. 
Patton, Robert 
Paulet, Lorp Wm., GCB. 
68th L.I. (37.) 
Peach, H. P. K. Capt. (ret.) R. H. Gds. 
Peacocke, G. J. Col. (h.p.) 16th Regt. (37) 
Peard, Henry Cornet late 5th Dr. Gs. 
Pearson, Six Edwin, Ké. late Lt. Yeo. of 
the Guard 
Pedder, H. N. Capt.late 3rd R. Lance. Mil. 
Pelly, Octavius Lt.-Col. Edin. Mil. Art. 
Capt. (h.p.) Madras Lt. Cay. (91.) 
Pemberton, 8S. E. Capt. R.A. (9/.) 
Pendarves, E. W. Wynne, FRS. Lieut.-Col. 
late R. Cornwall Rangers 


Pender, Francis Henry Lt.-Col 
Percivall, Charles late Vet. Surg. R.A. 
Percy, Lorp Algernon, M.A. Lt. Gren. 


Guards (9/.) 
Perrott, H. C. 
Petit, L. P. 
*Phillimore, Augustus 
Phillips, H. C. M. 
Pickard, A. F., @.€. 
Pigot, J. H.S., FAS. 
*Pike, J. W. 


Capt. East Kent Mil. (91.) 
late Mid. R.N. 
Rear-Adm. (3/.) 
Comr. R.N. 
Major R.A. (92.) 
Dy-Lt. Somerset 
Capt. R.N. (9/.) 
Pilkington, H. Lieut. R.E. (91.) 
Pim, Bedford C.T. Capt. R.N., MP. (9/-) 
Pinson, Albert Lt.-Col. 37th Madras N.I. 
Pixley, Stewart Capt. 1st Victoria V. (9/.) 
Piper, H. Lt.-Col. late 38th Regt. 
Pitman, John C. Capt. R.N. 
Poignand, George Capt. 59th Regt. (9/.) 
Poland, J. A. Capt. R.N. (91.) 
Pole, Arthur C. Capt. 13th Hussars (9/.) 
Pollock, Arth. J. O. Lieut. 21st R. N. B. 
Fus. (9/.) 
Ponsonby, H. F. Maj.-Gen. (unatt.) 
Private Secretary to Her Majesty (3/.) 
Ponsonby, J. G. Lieut. 49th Regt. (9/.) 
Poole, Wm. Halsted Capt.. (h.p.) R.A. 
Poore, Robert Major (ret.) 8th Huss. (97.) 
Porcher, E. A. Capt. R.N. (91.) 
Povah, J. R. Lt. 1st Rl. Scots Regt. (9/.) 
Powell, Scott Capt. late 23rd R.W. F. 
Powell, W. T. R. ut.-Col. late R. 
Cardigan Rifle Corps 
Powell, W. Wellington Capt. late 86th Rest, 
Powis,E.J.Eartof Lt.-Col. Salop Yeo.(9/.) 


Pratt, S. C. Capt. R.A. (91.) 
*Prendergast,G. A. Lt.-Col. 15th Ben. Cav. 
(91.) 


Prendergast,H.N.D.,W.€.CB. Col.R.E.(9.) 
Preston, D’Arcy S. Capt. R.N. (9/.) 


Priaulx, Henry St. Geo. Capt. late K. O. 
Stafford Rifles 
Price, William 
Prinsep, F. B. 
Prior, George U. 


Prower, J. K. M. 


Army Agent 
Capt. 21st Huss. (9/.) 
Capt. 100th Regt. (92.) 
Capt. late 67th Regt. 
QUICK, Geo. Capt. late Ist R.Drs. 
RADCLIFFE, W.P.,CB. Maj.-Gen. (9/.) 
*Raikes,G. A. Capt. 3rd W. Y. Mil. (92.) 
Raines, J. A. R., CB. 
Ramsey, G. A., KH. Major 
Ramsay, Geo. Major-Gen. Beng. 8.C. 
Ramsay,R¢. Hon.LorpJ.W.Comr.R.N.(91.) 
Ramsden, Sir John W. Bart., MP. Col. 
W. York Art. V. 
Rawlinson, Siz Henry C., KCB. FRS. 
Maj.-Gen. 
Rebow, Hector J. Gurdon 
L. Gds. (91.) 
Reed, Francis 
Reeve, Nevill H. 


late Lt. 2nd 


Capt. late R. Drs. 
Capt. 45th Regt. (92.) 
Rendle, Ashton W. Lt. 65th Regt. (97.) 
Rennie, Geo. B. late Mid. R.N. (9/.) 
Reynardson, E. Birch, CB. Col. late Gr.Gds. 
Reynolds, G. 8. Rear-Adm. 
Rhodes, Godfrey Lt.-Col. (3/.) 
Rich, G. W. T., CB. Col. (91.) 
Richards, John C. Staff Comr. R.N.(97.) 
Richardson, J. B. Major R.A. (9/.) 
Richardson, Thos. Capt. (h.p.) 7th Huss. 
Richmond, Duke of, KG. late Lt. R.H. 

Gds. (91.) 
Riddell, C. J.B., CB. Maj.-Gen. R.A. (3/.) 
Rigby, Walter A. Major 1st Lane. Eng. 
Vols. (91.) 
Roberts, C.J. Cramer Major 9th Regt. (1/.) 
Roberts, W. E. Capt. 7th Royal Fus. (9/.) 
*Robertson, A. C. Col. late 8thor King’s (31.) 
Robertson, Chas. G@. Lieut. Edinburgh Mil. 
(91.) 
Robertson, F. W. 
*Robertson-Ross, P., CB. 
Halifax (9/.) 
Robinson, George 
Robinson, Si» Robt. 8., KCB. FRS. 


(3/.) 
Robinson, Walter F. Comr. R.N. (8/.) 
Capt. late Rifle Brig. 


Rooper, J. 
Rosebery, Eart of Dep. Lieut. of 


Linlithgow (9/.) 
Ross, Eglintoun F. 
Ross, J. T. C., FRS. 
Ross, George 
Rous, Hon. H. J. 
Routh, W. R. Lieut. 12th Regt. (91) 
Rowan, Sir William,GCB. Gen.Col.52ndb.L 
Rudge, John Capt. 10th Regt. (91.) 
Russell, H. Rose Lt.-Col. (h.p.) 57th Regt. 

(91.) 

Russell, Sir William, Bart.,CB. Col. (31.) 
Russell, F. 8. Major 14th Hussars (9) 


Capt. 107th Regt. (9/.) 
Col. Brig. Dep. 


Capt. R.N. (91.) 


late Lt. Ist R. Sur. Mil. 
D.I. Gen. (91.) 





Preston, R. Lt.-Col. 
*Prevost, James C, Vieve-Adm. (82.) 


ST. JOHN, O. B.C. 


Major R.E. (91) 
St. Quintin, Matt. C, D. . Col. 


Major-Gen. 


Adm. ; 


Capt. late R.E. (3/.) F 
Adm. a 
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Salkeld, T.C. Lt.-Col. late Indian Army (9/.) 
Salmond, F. MacKenzie Capt. 21st Regt. 
91.) 
et A. Lt.-Col. (h.p.) 70thRegt.(97.) 
Sandeman, AlbertG. Capt.C.ServiceR. V.(91.) 
Sandeman,GeorgeG. Capt.R. Perth Mil.(9/.) 
Sanderson, Patrick Capt. 2nd R.N.B. 
Drs. (9/.) 
Sandilands, E. N. 
Sandwith; F. B. 
*Sandys, H. Stair 
Sapieha, J. P. A. Prince 
Gds. (97.) 
Saumarez, St. Vincent J. Lorp de Col. 
Saunders, A.W.O. Major 21st Fus. 97.) 
Saunders, F. W. , Lieut. 5th Fusiliers (9/.) 
Sawbridge, S. Comr. R.N. 
Sawyer, W. H. Lt. 43rd Regt. (9/.) 
Scott, James R. Capt. late 4th Dr. Gds, 
Scott, John Binney Capt. R.N. (3/.) 
Scott, William Capt. R.A. (9/.) 
Scott, W. H. H. Dep. Comy.-Gen. (9/.) 
Scourfield, Six Owen H. P. Bart. Capt. 
Pembrokeshire Yeo. (9/.) 
Seratchley, P. H. Lt.-Col. R.E. (97.) 
Scrivener, H B. Lt.Queen’s Westr. R. V.(91.) 
Seale, F. R., FGS. late St. Helena Regt. 
Selby, W. H. C. Comr. R.N. (91.) 
*Sewell, H.FaneH. Capt. Madras S.C. (97.) 
Seymour, H. Maj. late 23rd R. W. F. 
Seymour, Six Michael, GCB. Adm. 
Seymour, M. C. Capt. R.N. (9/.) 
Seymour, W. H., CB. Brig.-Gen. (10s.) 
Shadwell, Sir Chas. F. A., KCB. FRS. 
Vice-Adm. (3/.) 
Shadwell, Lawrence, CB. 
Sharp, H. J. 
Sharp, W. Granville 
Sharpe, J. H. 
Sharpe, Philip R. 
Shawe, R. F. Major 
Shearman, John Major 
Sheffield, J.C. Capt. late 21st R. N.B. F. (97.) 
Shelly; J. Nicholas Surg. (h.p.) Greek L.I. 
Sherer, Joseph, KH. Vice-Adm. 
Shipley, Conway M. late Lt. R.N. (3/.) 
*Shortland, Peter F. Capt. R.N. (3/.) 
Sibthorp, F. R. Waldo _—_Lieut.-Col. (9/.) 
Sillery, Rob., MD. Staff Surg. (h.p.) 
Simmons, Sir J. Lintorn, KCB. Lieut.- 
Gen. R.E. (31.) 
Simmons, T. C. late Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms (3/.) 
Simmons, The Rev. ,T. F., Canon of York, 
late 72nd Highlanders 
Sinclair, C..A. 


Col. Beng. S.C. (97.) 
Major 10th Regt. (97.) 
Comr. R.N. (9/.) 

Lt. late 5th Dr. 


Maj.-Gen. 

Major 

Capt. M.S.C. (97.) 
Major 55th Regt. (97.) 
Capt. R.N. (91.) 


late Lt. 56th Regt. 
Smith, C. H. late of Malta Dockyard 
Smith, E. H. Capt. late 76th Regt. 
Smith, Six Henry, KCB. Admiral 
Smith, HoraceJ. Capt.lateS.Herts Yeo. (3/.) 
Smith, Philip Col. Gr. Gds. (87.) 
*Smith, SeymourSpencer Comr. R.N.(91.) 
Smith,S.Milne Maj.late3rdW. York R. V.(91.) 


Smyth, George Major 
Smyth, H.C: W. Maj.(ret.) Bengal Army 
Smyth, R. Carmichael Major 
Smyth, William Adm. 


Sole, H.W. Major | late 5th W. Y. Mil. (9/.) 
Somerset, The DuKE of, KG. (97.) 
Somerset, L: E. H. Capt. R.N. (92.) 
Somervail, Alex. Ens. 1st. Middx. R.V. (97.) 
*Southey, J. Lowther Paym. R.N. 
Sparks, J. B. Capt. Beng. 8S. C. (92.) 
Sparks, Jas. Pattoun, CB. Lt:-Gen. (3/.) 
Spratt, A.G. Lieut. 1st W. I. Regt. (92.) 
*Spratt, E. J. H. Lieut. 29th Regt. (91.) 
Spratt, Fredk. T. N. Lieut. R.E. (91.) 
*Spratt, Thos. A. B., CB. FRS. Rear-Adm. 
(31.) 
Spring, F. W. M. Capt. R.A. (97.) 
Sprot, Alexander Lieut. 6th Dr. Gds. (9/.) 
Stace, Henry Coope Col. (ret.) RvA. 
Stanton, E. Lt.-Col. (ret.) Bom.; Art. (32.) 
Stanton, Edward, CB. Maj.-Gen. R.E. (10s.) 
Stanton, F. R. Capt. late 1st Royals (9/.) 
Staveley, Sir C.W. D., KCB. | Lieut.-Gen. 
Steward,H. Holden ‘Lt.-Col..2nd Dr. Gds. 
(31.) 

Steward, E. Harding, 
Stewart, Alex. 

Stewart, Alex. 


Major R.E. (9/.) 
Ordnance Storekeeper 











Dep.-Lieut. Norfolk 
Comr. R.N, (97.) 
Comr. R.N. (9/.) 
Capt. (ret.) 72nd 


Stewart, Duncan 
Stewart, H. B. 
Stewart, J. Campbell 
Highs. (9/.) 
Stewart, J. H. M.S. 
Stewart, Rich. H. 
Stewart, Walter 
*Stewart, W. Little 
Stilwell, J. Gillian 
Stirling, M. 


Lt.-Col. R.E. (97.) 
War Office 
Comr. R.N. (9/.) 
Col. 
Navy Agent (3/.) 
Roy. Archers of Scotland 
Stopford, A. B. Lieut. R.A. (91.) 
Stopford, R, Fanshawe Adm. 
Stormont, W. D. Murray, Viscount Lieut.- 
Col. Royal Perth Mil. (97.) 
*Stotherd, R. Hugh Lt.-Col. R.E. (32.) 
Strange, Charles V. Lieut. R.N. (97.) 
Stuart, Donald Major late 46th Regt. 
Stuart, Herbert Crichton Dy-Lt. Bute, MP. 
Stuart, Wm. Dy-Lieut. Bedford 
Stuart, William Lt.-Col. Bed. Mil. (97.) 
*Stabbs, F. W. Lt.-Col. R.A. (92.) 
Stucley, W. L. Col. (ret.) Gr. Gds. 
Styan, Arthur Capt. Queen’s W. Vols. (9/.) 
Suffield, Right Hon. Lorp Lieut.-Colonel 
Norfolk Artillery Mil. (97.) 
Sudeley,S.C.J.Lorp late Capt.Gr.Gds. 
Sulivan, Sir Bartholomew J., KCB. | Vice- 
Adm. (3/.) 
Sullivan, H. Col. 
Sutherland, The Duke of, KG. (91.) 
Sweny, Eugene Admiralty (37.) 
Symonds, T. P. Lt.-Col. late Hereford Mil. 
Symonds, T. G. Lt. late 4th Dr. Gds. 
Synge, Millington Henry Maj.-Gen. late 
R.E. (31.) 


TABUTEAU, A. O. 
91. 

Tapp, Thos., CB. Lt.-Gen. (3/.) 

Tarleton, Sir J. W., KCB. Vice-Adm. (37.) 

Taylor, A. H. Capt. 21st Hussars (9/.) 

Taylor, C. 8. S. Major R.A. (9/.) 

Taylor, Pringle, KH. Lt.-Gen.Col.24th Regt. 


Major 93rd Highrs. 







| 
| 
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Taylor, Wilbraham 
(9/.) 
Teevan, A. Lieut. late 55th Regt. (97.) 
Teevan, G. J. Capt. (h.p.) 94th Regt. (91.} 
Temple, C. P. Capt. 49th Regt. (91.) | 
Tenison, Edward Capt. late 14th Drs. 
Thackwell, Jos. Edwin, CB. Maj.-Gen. 
Thompson, C. W. 
Thompson, E. R. 
* Thompson, R. T. 
Thornburgh-Cropper, E. D. 
Kent Militia (9/.) 
Thornton, J. H. Todd Maj. Donegal Mil. 
Thresher, Wm. Comr. R.N. (91.) 
Tighe, J. Lowrie Surg. (h.p.) 12th Lancers 


late Lieut. 14th Drs. 
Capt. 56th Regt. (97.) 
Lieut. West 


*Tomkins, Alfred S. Capt. Vict. Rifles (QL) | 
Tomkyns, Rev. John late Capt. R. Drs. | 


Tomlinson, F.P. Lt. Inns of Court R.V.(97.) 
*Torrens, H.D.,CB. Col. late 23rd R. W. F. 
Townley, Ge orge Lt. late Ritle Brig. 
Trafford, H. T. Capt. (ret. ) 43rd L I. (90. ) 
Trevelyan, W. R. Capt. Bom. 8.C. (97.) | 
Tryon, R. Capt. (ret.) Rifle Brigade (97.) | 
Tryon, Robert Vice-Adm. 
Tryon, -. Col. (91.) 
Tubbs, Robert 
Turner, N. O. S., CB. 
Turnor, Christopher Hatton Lt. late Ritle 
Brigade (91.) 


Turnour,the Hon.Keith Lt.60th Rifles(9/.) | 


Tylden, Sir J. Maxwell Lieut.-Col. 
Tyler, C. J. Major R.A. (9/.) | 
Tyler, Sir James Lieut. late of the Hon. 


Corps Gent.-at-Arms (3/.) 


Tyler, H. W. Capt. late R.E. (82.) | 
Tyrrell, Avery Capt. late 5th West York | 
Mil. (92.) 


Tytler, Wm. Fraser Major (ret.) 9th Beng. 
Light Cay. (9/.) 


UTTERSON, Alfred Major Bo.S. C. (9/.) 


VALIANT, Thos. Jas. Major-Gen. 
Vandeleur, John Col. late 10th Hussars 
Vernon, W.F. Capt. late 68th Regt. (32.) | 
Verling, Jas., MD. Insp.-Gen. of Hosps. | 
*Verney, E. Hope Comr. R.N. (9/.) | 
Verney, G. Hope Capt. Hants Mil., late 
Lieut. 74th Highrs. (91.) 
Vernon, Lorp Capt. Comt. 2nd Derby R.V. 
(91.) 
Vesey, Hon. Eustace Lt. 9th Lancers (9/.) | 
Vibart, H. M. Major R.E. (9/.) 
Vivian, H. H. P. Capt. late 22nd | 
Regt. (9/.) 
Vivian-Hussey, H. 
MP. (91.) 
Vivian, Sir Robt. J. H., GCB. 
Col. 102nd R. M. F. 
Vyse, E. Howard. 
Vyvyan, Geo. R. 
Vyvyan, Rich. H. 8. 
Cornwall’s Rangers 


Lt.-Col. Swansea R.Y. 
Lt.-Gen. 


Col. 3rd Hussars (97.) | 
Lieut. R.N.R. (9/.) 


WALES, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF, KG. 
GCB. GCSI. 
Hussars, Col. in Chief Rifle Brigade (9/.) 


Capt. late Mid. R.V. | 


Major-Gen. (92.) | 


Dep.-Lieut. of Middlesex | 


Col. R.A. (92.) | 


Lt. late Duke of | Wilson, George 


Field Marshal Col. 10th | 


Waddilove, C. L. 
Wake, Baldwin A. 
Waldegrave, W. F. Earn 
Rifle — (91.) 
Walker, Capt. 99th Regt. (9/.) 
| W: alker, ra 4 Capt. R.N. (8/.) 
|W alker, Sir E. W. Forester, KCB. Gen. 
Col. 50th Reet. 
Walker, E. N. Capt. late Georgetn. Mil. (91.) 
Walker, H. Chesshyre Lieut. R.A. (91.) 
Walker, Mark, CB. —_ Col. 45th Regt. (91.) 
| Wallace, Chas. T. Capt. 7: 4th Highs. (91.) 
| Wallis, Sir P. W. P., GCB. ” Admiral 
| of the Fleet 
Walter, E. 
Ward, F. B. 


Capt. R.N. (82) 
Capt. R.N, 
Capt. London 


Capt. late 8th Hussars (3/.) 
Lt.-Col. (ret.) R.A. (10s) 
Ward, W. R. Capt. 8. Down. Mil. 
| Warner, J. H. Major Middlx. R.V. (91.) 
| Warre, The Rev. Edmond Capt. EtonCadet 
R.V. (91.) 
|" Warry, $e; W. Lieut. R.N. (91.) 
Wason, E. Capt. 33rd Rest. S 
| W Perea E. J.Capt.22nd Midx.R. V.(9 1.) 
| Watkin, H. 8. Spiller Capt. R.A. (91.) 
Watkins, C.F, t. 2nd R.N.B. Drs. (9/.) 
Watson, John, @.€.CB. Col. Bo.8.C.(91.) 
Watts, J. 8. Staff Comr. R.N. (9/.) 
Wauchope, A. G. Lieut. 42nd Highlanders 
(9/.) 
Webb, J. M. Capt. late 4th Dr. Gds. 
| Webster, Sir Augustus F., Bart. Comr.R.N. 
Welch, J. W. Capt. late H.A.C. (3/.) 
| Weid, Fred. A., Esq., CMG. Governor 
| and Comm.-in-Chief of Tasmania (9/.) 
Weller, T. M. M. Major W. Kent Mil. 
WwW ellington, Arthur, Duke of, KG. Lt.-Gen. 
| Wemyss, D. Douglas Capt. late 48th Regt. 
| Wemyss, W. B. Lieut.-Gen. (9/.) 
| West, Hon. W. E. Sackville- Lieut.-Col. 
| (ret.) Gr. Gds. (32.) 
| Westminster, Du KE of, KG. Lt.-Col. 
Commt. Que en’s Westminster R. V. (91.) 
| Western, wD: Navy Agent (9I.) 
Ww harton, W. J. L. Capt. R.N. (9/.) 
|W hicheote, George Gen. 
Whish, Claudius ‘B. Lt. late 14th Huss. (3/.) 
White, Lora‘ne Major, Knight of Wind- 
| sor, late Barrack Master, London (3/.) 
| Whitter, J.B. late Assist. Paym.-Gen. 
| W hittingh: am,Ferdinand,CB. Maj.-Gen.(3/.) 
| Wightman, George Lt.-Col. 
Wilkie, Hales Col. 29th Regt. (91.) 
Wilkinson, B.E. Lt. late 4th Dr. Gds. (9. 
Williams, T. B. Capt. late 4th Dr. Gds. 
| Williamson, James Maj. 23rd R.W.F. (9/.) 
| Williamson, J. Lieut. late R.N. 
| Willink, W. N. Lieut. R.N.(9I.) 
| Willis, G. H. S., CB. Maj.-Gen. (21) 
| Wilson, A. K. Comr. R.N (9/.) 
| Wilson, Belford R. Lt, 4th Drag. “ee (91) 
| Wilson, C. P. Lieut. late I. N. (9) 
Lieut.-Col. late 65th 


| Regt. 
| Wilson, J. 
| Wilson, John G. 
R.V. (91.) 
| Wilson, R. B. W 


Col. Mad. 8.C. (91.) 
Lt.-Col. 1st N. York 


Lt. (ret.) 15th Huss. (91.) 
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; Wilson, Thomas, CB. Vice-Adm. (10s.) | Woodall, J. Dep.-Lieut. Yorkshire 
+ (32) Wilson, W. T. Lieut. late R.E. and late | Woodgate, T. Capt. R.N. 
- RN, Rhenish Cuirassier Regt. (9/.) | Woodgate, W. Lieut. late 25th Regt. 
ondon Wilton, T. Eartof, GCH. Hon. Col. | *Woodward, Charles Capt. R.E. (9/.) 
‘ Q.0.L.1. Mil. | Woof, Rich: ard late Lieut. 2nd Batt. 
t. (91) Winchester, Marquess of Col. Hants Mil.| Wore. Rifle Vols. FSA. FRSL. (91.) 
- (31) Wing, H. Tryon _—_ Lieut. 97th Regt. (91.) | Wrey, W. Long late Lt. Newf. Corps 
Gen. Wingfield, C.G. L. Lieut. 54th Reg. (97.) | Wright, Chas. Jas. Major-Gen R.A. 
Wingfield, Geo. T. Lieut. R.N. (97.) | Wright, 8. Capt. late 3rd Buffs 
. (91.) Winter, Chas. Capt. late 66th Regt. | Wylde, W., CB. Gen. _Col.-Commt. R. A. 
; (91) Winterton, E., Fart of late Capt. Commt. | (32.) 
- (91) 6th Sussex R.V. (31.) | Wylie, Henry Capt. B. S. Corps (¥.) 
- (91.) Wisden, T. F. Maj. RI. Sussex Mil. (97.) | 
Imiral Wolseley, G. B. Capt. 65th Regt. (9/.) | YEATMAN, A. G. Capt. R.A. (91.) 
. Wolseley, Sir G. J., KCB. GOMG. °M: ajor- | Yelverton, Sir Hastings R.,G@CB. Adm. 
8 (3i.) Gen. (91.) | (10s) 
(10s.) *Wood, H.E., @.€. CB. Col. 90th Regt. | Young, Allen W. Lieut. R.N.R. (97.) 
1. Mil. (91.) | Young, H. B. Vice-Adm, 
- (91) Wood, James Capt. (h.p.) R.M.L.I | Young,W. L.M.,CB. Dep.-Controller (87.) 
Cadet Wood, Thomas Lieut. Gren. Gds. (97.) | Yule, “James Comr. R.N. (3/.) 
. (91) 
. (92) 
= (9L.) 
(91.) 
(91.) 
0. (91.) 
. (91) 
inders 
e+ HONORARY MEMBERS. 
’. (81.) 
ernor 
31.) Byr-Laws.—Section III. 
t Mil. 
.-Gen. 
Rest. His Majesty the Kine of the NETHERLANDS. 
(91.) His Majesty Oscar II, Kine of SwEDEN and Norway. 
Col. His Royal Highness Prince Alexander of the Netherlands. 
His Roy. al Highness the Comte de Paris. 
Col. The Prince Imperial of Germany. 
91.) His Highness Eugéne-Louis-Jean-Joseph-Napoléon, Prince Imperial. 
 (91.) His Highness the Prince Hassan. 
. (91) The Hon. Lady Grey. Lady Muncaster. | Mrs. Hayes. 
Gen. Mrs.EgertonHubbard.| Miss Martha Somerville.| Miss Roberts. 
s.(31.) Mrs. Alexander. | Lady Gomm. | The Lady Sarah E. S. Lindsay. 
: ind- Mrs. Jackson. | Lady Taylor. . 
a Abel, F. A., FRS. | Gordon, A. F. 
1.(81.) Addams, Robert | Gould, John, FRS., &e. &e. 
Col. Anderson, John, C. E., Superintendent of | Grey, Right Hon. Sir George, Bart., GCB. 
. (91) Machine ary, Roy al yo al, Woolwich MP. 
(Yl) Baker, Sir Samuel W hite, K¢., MA. FRS.,&c.| Haverfield, Rev. T. T., BD. 
 @ds. Baldock, William, Jun. | Hope, Rev. F. W. 
(91) Bentham, George, FRS. LS. and HS. | Latham, John 
RD. Bourne, John, CE. Mallet, R., CE. FRS., &e. 
(91) Casher, E. | O’Byrne, W. R., Author of ‘ Naval Bio- 
(91) Close, Mark C., Captain | graphy” 
- (91.) Dand, J. | Oliphant, Laurence, FRGS. 
(91) Drummond, A. Robert | Smyth, C. Piazzi, Astro. Roy. for Scotland 
(ol) Drummond, Charles | Stephens, Andrew John, FRS. Standing 
» 65th Drummond, George | Counsel to the Institution 
Drummond, John | Tobin, Geo. Webb 
91.) Fergusson, James, FRAS. | Wigram, Clifford 
York Filose, Capt., Scindia’s Service | Williams, J. 


Galton, Fran., MA. FRS. FRGS. 














Wyatt, James 








CORPS DIPLOMATIQUE. 
Austria.—Beust, Count, Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoteutiary. 
Captain the Baron Spaun, Naval Attaché. 
Bavaria.— 
Belgium.—Solvyns, Henri, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Van de Velde, A. M:, Councillor. 
Denmark.—Bulow, de, F., General, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
France.—Harcourt, Marquis d’, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Ferronnays. Le Marquis de la, Military Attaché. 
Pin de la Tour, du Vicomte, Naval Attaché. 
German Empire—Munster, Count, Ambassador Extraordinary & Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Von Vietinghoff, Major, Military Attaché. 
Italy.—Cadorna, Cavaliere Carlo, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Maffei, Count, First Secretary. bcs 
Portugal.—Torcato, Le Viscomte de, Military Attaché. 
Russia. -Schouvaloff, Count, Ambassador Extraordinary and Mini:ter Plenipoteniary. 
Gorloff, Major-General A., Military Attaché. 
Spain.— 
Sweden and Norway.-Hochschild, Baron Carl, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 
Turkey.—H. E. Musurus Pacha, Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
United States of America.—The Honble. E. Pierrepont, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. x 
Moran, Benjamin, Secretary of Legation. 
Badeau, A., General, Consul-General. 


FOREIGN OFFICERS. 


Bode, Baron de, Major-Gen., Imp. Russ. Ser.| Tchitchagoff, Admiral, Imperial Russian 
Cecille, Admiral, French Navy. avy. 

Da Cunha, C. P. Capt., Port. Navy. |Todleben, Lieut.-General E. de Imp. Rus- 
Graham, J. D. Major, U.S. Topograph. Eng.| _ sian Service. 

Lampo, A. Cavaliere, Capt. Italian Navy. | Usedom, Baron Von. 

Pirche, Colonel, the Baron de, French Army.| Wright, Lieut.-Col. Commanding 5th Prus- 


Roerdansz, R., Lieut.-Col.Imp. German Staff." sian Dragoons. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Novitzky, N. de, Major-General, Aide-de-Camp to H.M. the Emperor of Russia. 
Bonnevie, F. Lieut., Norwegian Royal Guard. 
Ekeloff, T. A. Lieut. Royal Swedish Navy. 





HARRISON AND SONS, PRINTERS TIN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 8ST. MARTIN'S DANE. ™ 











